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A DISTINGUISHED MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY 





Trinity College Library, Hartford, Connecticut 
Librarian: Donald B. Engiey 
Architect: R. B. O'Connor and W. H. Kilham, Jr. 
General Contractor: Industrial Construction Co. 


The new Trinity College Library, hous- 
ing the College’s collections and the 
Watkinson Library formerly located in 
downtown Hartford, combines modern, 
functional planning in a_ collegiate 
Gothic quadrangle. 


VMP stacks were selected throughout 
for housing the two research collections 
which total 365,000 volumes. In all 
stages of planning, VMP’s specialized 
experience in supplying metal bookstacks 
proved its value. 


Call on the VMP Library Planning Serv- 
ice for advice on the use and specifica- 
tions for multi-tier or free-standing book- 
stacks, shelving, carrel units, book con- 
veyors. VMP also makes MOBILWALL 
movable steel partitions, steel doors and 
frames. Write for complete VMP library 


VMP carrel units give privacy, comfortable bookstack equipment catalog, Dept. 
working conditions at low cost. WLB- 4. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


The Technique of Reference Work 


7. LIBRARIANS are always eager to ex- 
amine and utilize the new reference books 
that are published, they usually give slight attention 
to the technique of reference work. Since a librar- 
ian's ability to use reference tools sharpens with 
age, a seasoned worker is apt to be more capable 
and reliable than a beginner. Whence comes this 
superiority? The cumulative impact of years of 
reading and study is very important, but it is prac- 
tice, practice, practice that makes perfect. From 
answering thousands of difficult questions, a librar- 
ian gradually develops the intuitive knack of reach- 
ing for just the right book at the right time. 

Every librarian develops his own individual ap- 
proach to the solution of reference questions, In 
speaking of good technique in reference work, 
however, only one thing is meant and that is the 
ability to locate correct answers quickly in the most 
logical sources available. A comparison of the 
methods of procedure followed by expert practi- 
tioners could be made by submitting identical ques- 
tions to a number of librarians having comparable 
reference resources at their disposal. A suitable 
question would be one that could be answered 
quickly and without too much inconvenience. Fur- 
thermore, the question should contain multiple 
facets thereby enabling each participant to choose 
his ows method of attack. 

A genuine question which some patron might 
conceivably ask a librarian is preferable to one that 
is fabricated to illustrate certain principles. During 
the search for such a question, Albert Jay Nock’'s 
Memoirs of a Superflous Man was under study. The 
following quotation caused the mind to wander 
back to the problem of reference workers: “A Ger- 
man friend said to me in bitterness one day, ‘I tell 
you, the man who invented the family was an enemy 
of the human race.’ My friend was not altogether 
without reason, With all the advantages of wealth, 
social position and high culture, he had led for 
many years what Mrs, Quickly called ‘a very fram- 
pold life!’ 

Mrs. Quickly and her frampold life! Here was 
just the sort of question that might legitimately be 
asked of a reference librarian, and it contains more 
than one facet to test a librarian’s ingenuity. Who 
was Mrs. Quickly? What were the circumstances 
of her frampold life? Who is the author who wrote 
of her? These questions are very easy to answer. 
In fact, a widely read librarian would probably 
recognize Mrs. Quickly immediately. The problem 
that is propounded, however, is how a librarian 
who is not acquainted with Mrs. Quickly would 
go about answering the questions. 

There are two definite clues: ‘Mrs. Quickly,” 
and “‘frampold.”” Now when there are multiple 
choices, one of them is usually the best, or at any 


Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 
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rate, the most logical, Mrs. Quickly is sure to be 
included in many reference books, but the meaning 
of an unusual word like frampold is significant, too. 
Consequently, the most logical reference book to 
consult is a dictionary to learn the meaning of 
frampold, and the obvious dictionary to select is 
Murray's Oxford Dictionary since it is likely to 
include the exact quotation as well as the authori- 
tative definition of the seldom used word. In solv- 
ing the question by the analytical method, The 
Oxford Dictionary will be found to provide the 
correct answer, but whether it did or not, it would 
be the logical reference work to consult in answer- 
ing this type of question. 

How would the experts proceed in solving the 
problem? To find out, several competent librarians ° 
were asked to help in the experiment by recording 
the methods they used. 

The answers submitted by these experts renewed 
confidence in the ability of librarians to solve ref- 
erence problems neatly. Since man instinctively 
seeks to satisfy his desires by the easiest rather than 
by the most logical methods, he will sometimes not 
go to the most logical source when he is confident 
that he can find the answer in a book closer to hand. 
From long practice, skilled librarians learn to lean 
heavily upon specific reference tools that other |i- 
brarians, equally skilled, would shun like poison. 
Finally, there is the persuasive fact that Mrs. 
Quickly is apt to appear in a countless number of 
source books. 

Practically all of the panel of experts recognized 
that The Oxford English Dictionery was the logical 
reference work to consult. Some found the question 
so elementary, that they wondered if there were not 
some trick in the experiment which they might have 
overlooked. At least four of them identified the 
quotation immediately, remembering that Mistress 
Quickly appears in more than one Shakespeare play. 
And they were right, for the quotation in question 
is found in The Merry Wives of Windsor. Others 
simply turned to Benet’s The Reader's Encyclopedia 
or Wheeler's Dictionary of the Noted Names of 
Fiction to learn of Mrs. Quickly. One of these 
librarians noted, “On looking back, it seems to me 
that I should have gone immediately to The Oxford 
English Dictionary to look up frampold.” 


It is hoped that, after examining the above anal- 
ysis, many librarians will become engrossed in the 
technique of reference work. After successfully 
answering a reference question, a librarian is well 
advised to reflect: “Have I followed the most 
logical procedure in obtaining the desired informa- 
tion?” 


1 Marjorie Vivian of Montana State College; Jessica 
Potter of the University of Washington; Everett T. Moore 
and his colieagues at the University of California in Los 
Angeles; Joyce McLeod of the University of Kansas; Flor 
ence Blakely of Duke nage tog Georgia Gambrill of the 
St. Louis Public Library; Joan O'Rourke of the University 
of British Columbia; Kathleen Campbell of Montana State 
University; Bertha Herse of Oregon State College; Willard 
C. Youngs, Wanda Brockman, and Phoebe Harris of the 
Seattle Public Library. 
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ABINGDON’S early spring books 





THE YEARS 
OF OUR LORD 


SERMONS ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Charles M. Crowe 


THe million or more readers of The Sanc- 

tuary, and the many listeners to Dr. Crowe's 
radio program over WMAQ, Chicago, will 
welcome this inspiring new book on the chief 
events of Christ's life, showing their signifi- 
cance for men today. April 11th. $2.50 





SPIRITUAL 
VALUES IN 
SHAKESPEARE 


THE MORAL QUALITIES REVEALED 
IN EIGHT GREAT PLAYS 


By Ernest Marshall Howse 


What does Shakespeare tell us about 
man, his moral problems, and his rela- 
tions to God? Dr. Howse’s vivid new insights 
are unusual sermon material. For all who 
read, quote — and misquote! — Shakespeare. 
April 11th. $2.50 





IN GRATEFUL 
REMEMBRANCE 


COMFORT AND ASSURANCE 
FOR THE BEREAVED 


By Archer Wallace 


Fifty brief readings for funeral sermons. A 

book of resource material, prose illustra- 
tions and well-loved poetry, imbued with the 
faith that Christ delivers from the bondage 
of death. Invaluable for ministers, excellent 
as a gift for the bereaved. April 11th. $2 





WITHIN 
THE CHANCEL 


THE MEANING AND USE OF THE 
CHANCEL AND ITS FURNISHINGS 


By Thomas A. Stafford 


ANSwers to questions that perplex min- 

isters and laymen about the setting of 
the service, its symbolism, decorations, and 
proper use. A practical help in planning or 
redecorating a church. Invaluable for Altar 
Guild members. Illustrated with photographs 
and drawings. April 11th. $2 





ABINGDON PRESS Nashville 2, Tennessee 


IN CANADA: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
IN AUSTRALASIA: THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, Melbourne, Australia 
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THE BOOKLIST 


A guide to current fiction and nonfiction 
which for 50 years has helped librarians 
select books for the library—especially 
the small and medium-sized library. 
Each issue lists and describes critically 
100-125 new and forthcoming books. 
Titles suggested for the small library 
are repeated in a separate listing. Sep- 
arate sections are devoted to books for 
children and young people with grade 
and interest level indicated. The Booklist 
gives full buying, cataloging, and classi- 
fication information for each book listed. 
Other regular features include: lists of 
new editions, free or inexpensive materi- 
al, and important government publica- 
tions. 23 issues a year, $6. Single copy, 40c 














SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
BULLETIN 











A quarterly guide since 1930 to the buy- 
ing of subscription and reference books— 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, atlases, col- 
lections of stories or materials for infor- 
mation and recreation. It evaluates and 
compares books and sets, stating whether 
they are “recommended” or “not recom- 
mended” for public library, home, or 
school library. Its unbiased, critical re- 
views are prepared by a voluntary com- 
mittee of thirty-five librarians. Provides 
an important service which libraries 
themselves should use and make avail- 
able to the communities they serve. 


Quarterly. $3 a year. 


BUYING LIST OF BOOKS 
FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 8th ed. 


Annotated list of 1800 basic titles for 
the small independent or branch library, 
published primarily since 1945. Fea- 
tures a separate list of books for young 
people, and stars books of interest to 
them in the adult and children’s sec- 
tions. Arranged by decimal classifica- 
tion. Complete buying information, sub- 
ject headings, simplified classification 
numbers, L.C. card numbers, and no- 
tation of Wilson cards given. Author- 
title-subject index. 1954. $3.75 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
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| gowiged of the Newbery Medal, now in its 
34th year, is Meindert DeJong for his book, 
The Wheel on the School. The Caldecott Medal, 
in its 18th year, goes to Marcia Brown for Cinder- 
ella, Runners-up for the Newbery award were Alice 
Dalgliesh for The Courage of Sarah Noble and 
James R. Ullman for Banner in the Sky. For the 
Caldecott award, runners-up were: Marguerite De- 
Angeli for Book of Nursery and Mother Goose 
Rhymes; Tibor Gergely, illustrator of Wheel on the 
Chimney by Margaret W. Brown; Helen Sewell, il- 
lustrator of The Thanksgiving Story by Alice Dal- 
gliesh. Formal presentation of the medals will be 
at the Newbery-Caldecott dinner during the ALA 
conference in Philadelphia. 

O. Louise Evans, librarian of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, has received the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce award for meritorious service to 
the bureau. She was cited ‘for extremely valuable 
service to highway administrators and students of 
highway problems through the development of a 
comprehensive highway library.” 

Librarians have been cited by the National 
Citizens Committee for Educational Television 
“for pioneering vision and outstanding public serv- 
ice in helping to bring to the American community 
the advantages of educational television.” The cita- 
tion, accepted by ALA President and Librarian of 
Congress L. Quincy Mumford, was presented dur- 
ing the Midwinter Meeting of ALA in Chicago. 

The fifth annual award of the Detroit, Michigan, 
Public Library Staff Memorial and Fellowship As- 
sociation was presented to Christe] Halistein of the 
library's language and literature department. The 
award, which consists of $500 and a two months’ 
leave of absence, is given in recognition of out- 
standing service for a period of ten years or more. 
Miss Hallstein, who has been a member of the 
library staff for almost thirty years, has donated a 
major portion of her time to working on the em- 
ployees’ Credit Union. 

Poetry Society of America awards have been an- 
nounced, as follows: 

THe Gop MEDAL For DisTINGUISHED ACHIEVE- 
MENT to Leonora Speyer, past president and honor- 
ary vice-president of the Poetry Society, for “your 
. . . encouragement to poets, old and young, known 
and obscure, whom you inspirited throughout more 
than forty years of an energetic life as writer, 
teacher, critic . . . for your own outstanding attain- 
ments as an American poet. . . .” 

THE SILVER MEDAL of the Society to its outgoing 
president, George N. Shuster. 

The REYNOLDS Awarp of $200, given annually 
for the best lyric submitted anonymously by a Poetry 
Society member, was awarded to Lois Smith Hiers 
for “On Laying Up Treasure.” 

The Emity S. HAMBLEN MEMORIAL AWARD of 
$100, given annually for a work on William Blake, 
went to David V. Erdman for Blake: Prophet 
Against Empire. 

(Continued on page 582) 
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bound fo last... 


but not very practical 





Iron bands did a good job of protecting 
bindings when books were few and readers scarce. 
If there are times when you are tempted to think 
they might be a good idea today — think of 
HOLLISTON’S ROXITE BUCKRAM instead. 

Here is a binding cloth that is truly de- 
pendable — tough and durable as both testing 
machines and library experience can prove with 
the PLUS factor that it is soil and stain resistant, 
for it can easily be cleaned with a damp cloth. 

HOLLISTON’S ROXITE BUCKRAM in 
its wide choice of bright and cheerful colors not 
only adds variety and “eye-appeal” to library 
shelves but it increases circulation because it 
makes books ‘want to be read”. 


HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. TO THE BINDER: 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS Holliston Roxite Buck- 


rom takes stamping 
and printing easily 
with full coverage. 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE - SAN FRANCISCO 
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COME 


By William Postell Witsell, D.0. 

Author of “Two Vital Questions” 

and “Jesus Christ, the Light of 
the World” 

Dr. Witsell has produced another 
spiritually helpful and timely book 
which will inspire and encourage 
clergy, Bible students and laity in 
their search for a clearer under- 
standing of the church today. 

Cloth, Price $2.50 


THREE 
“INCARNATIONS” 


By Florence Sylvester Winchell, M.D. 


A striking success story by a 
woman armed with courage, de- 
termination and a healthy philosophy 
of life. Cloth, Price $3.50 


From Your Bookstore 


Boston 20. 














NEW REVISED (1954-1955) 
STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 


Indicates Titles For Which 
WILSON CATALOG CARDS 
ARE AVAILABLE 
OVER 10,000 TITLES INCLUDED 

—SUPPLIED IN 


PUBLISHER'S BINDING 
HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY BINDING 


also the most complete selection of prebound 


PRIMERS AND READERS 
and EASY BOOKS 


lf you have not received your copy, 
send for if today 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 
29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Over a Half Century Serving 
Libraries and Schools 





*Trade-Mark of BGro-Dart Industries, Ine. 











(Continued from page 580) 

The Poetry CHAp-Book AwaArp of $100 for a 
1954 critical or biographical volume on poetry or 
a poet was received by Elder Olson for The Poetry 
of Dylan Thomas. 

The first annual ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE ME- 
MORIAL AWARD ($200) was presented to Ulrich 
— for her sonnet sequence, “The Pinto 


The EpNA St. VINCENT MILLAY MEMORIAL 
Awarp of $100 went to Phyllis McGinley for The 
Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley. 

The WILLIAM Rose BENET MEMORIAL AWARD 
of $100, given annually for the best poem published 
in the Saturday Review, was awarded to Delmer T. 
Israel for “To an Almost Ultimate Weapon.” 

The $100 RIDGELY TORRENCE MEMORIAL 
Award, given annually for an outstanding book of 
poems, was received by Archibald MacLeish for 
Songs for Eve. 

The two annual Poetry Society OF AMERICA 
awards were won by Constance Carrier (first prize, 
$100) for her poem, ‘Transformation Scene,"’ and 
by Edna L. S. Barker (second prize, $50) for her 
poem, ‘Time, the White Fox.” 

The ALEXANDER DROUTZKOY MEMORIAL 
Awarp of a gold medal and $100 went to John 
Malcolm Brinnin, director of the Poetry Center of 
New York’s Y.M. and Y.W.H. A., as a “poet, critic 
lecturer and educator’’ who has “proved, in ever 
increasing measure, a vitalizing force in American 
life and letters.” 

The Poetry Society also presented the BoORESTONE 
MOUNTAIN PoEetry Awarps as follows: $1,250 to 
Robinson Jeffers for Hungerfield; $625 to David 
Morton for Like a Man in Love; $625 to Eric Bar- 
ker for his unpublished typescript, “Directions in 
the Sun.”” The awards were in addition to those 
mentioned in last month's Bulletin. 

The Secondary Education Board has announced 
its awards to the following as the ten best adult 
books of 1954 for the pre-college reader: Pierre 
Boulle for Bridge Over the River Kwai; Elmer 
Davis for But We Were Born Free; Sit John Hunt 
for The Conquest of Everest; R. B. Robertson for 
Of Whales and Men; Lord David Cecil for Mel- 
bourne; Paul Brickhill for Reach for the Sky; E. B. 
White for The Second Tree from the Corner; Hein- 
rich Harrer for Seven Years in Tibet; Jacqueline 
Cochran for The Stars at Noon; and for Grantland 
Rice’s The Tumult and the Shouting. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The directors of the Grolier Foundation have 
again voted a grant of $1,000 to the School of 
Library Service at Columbia University for a 
Grolier Fellowship. A renewal of a fellowship 
grant to be used a student in advanced study 
and research in the field of reference and bibliog- 
raphy, the gift also was made in 1952 and 1953. 


The California Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is offering for the academic year 1955-1956 two 
fellowships of $1000 each for students preparing 
for work with children in the public school or 
public library systems of the state of California. 
While the recipients of the awards are not limited 
to California, successful applicants must agree to 
spend two years following graduation in California 
libraries. 

(Continued on page 584) 
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| IMPORTANT New Books... 


== PAGEANT PRESS 


AMERICAN PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS 


By Clara Boyt * Our Red Letter Days 
in new perspective, with little-known facts to 
give deeper meaning to the events celebrated, 
from picturesque Indian ceremonies right 
through Christmas Day (the only non- 
patriotic day included). A MUST for every 


library. April $2.00 
ALL DEAD BUT ONE 
By Stanley F. Kasper * The breath- 


taking story of Stephan Kubca, lone survivor 
of a Polish family, who became a stranger 
to the girl he loved, and a silent hunter 
among the hunted, to parachute into Occu- 
pied France for the OSS. April $4.00 


THIS PITILESS STORM 
By William Stein * A play depicting 
the poignant problem of modern times, of 
the family which suffers instability and 
emotional neglect because the mother must 


by economic necessity work outside the 
home. March $2.50 


ATOM MYSTIC 
By Joseph E. Wilson * The eternal 


question, “Quo vadis?”, is examined in a 
new and blinding light—the ugly illumina- 
tion of the first atomic explosion—in this 
distinguished collection of verse. 

March $2.00 


WHAT PRICE FORTITUDE 
By Will M. Clower © There's a mighty 


force reminiscent of the Book of Job in this 
unforgettable story of good and evil . . . of 
steadfast faith and courage that ever strives 
for sunlight through a world of dark and 
murky pollution. April $2.50 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 


molecular structure.” 


BORDERLAND OF THE UNKNOWN 
By Arthur Lachman °¢ 


Lewis, pioneer scientist. 
first to isolate heavy water and . . 
. the still greater master gave coherence to chemical science 
. by his shaping of the electronic theory of atomic and 


Biography of Gilbert Newton 
“Known throughout the world as the 
. the heavy form of hydrogen 


London Times. April $3.00 


39 IDLE MOMENTS 
By Langdon A. Campbell ¢* A world 


of great meaning and beauty—of surprises, 
delights, despair, of death and deliverance— 
is made strangely richer by this new poetry, 
which demands your credentials and asks your 
reasons for existence. April $2.00 


STRANGE CONFLICT 
By Olga Woller © Roncilla Gharu, born 


neither woman nor man, child of two worlds, 

can find happiness in neither. This is a 

story of dark destiny and a search that 

reaches around the world. How will it end 
. with peace in love . . . or in death? 


March $3.00 
WHAT IS ART? 


By Juliet Bass Meek * History of art . 
in outline, with clear, easy-to-understand 
presentation of basic principles and ideas, for 
student and layman. Technical details cover 
materials, form, rhythm, and color. 


April $2.00 


MAGNIFICENT HORIZONS 


By Ronaldo Sabani * A provocative 
work adroitly mixing philosophy and fantasy. 
Concerned with basic truths, it will be wel- 
comed by those searching for new meanings 
in life. April $3.00 


THE MASTER'S VIOLIN 


By Doris E. Trevor * Poems of great 
vitality, ironic, subtle, written with skill and 
imagination. Universal themes explored with 
adroitness. $2.00 


A NEW CONCEPT OF CANCER 
By Mitchel D. Auerbach *¢ Surveys 


cancer research through the ages. Explains 
the flaws in present research methods, the 
reasons for their failure, and how the in- 


dividual can help conquer this dreaded 
disease. April $2.00 
20% 


PAGEANT PRESS, DNC, 130 w. 42nd st., New York 36, N. ¥. 
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REFRIGERATING ENGINEERING, o 
monthly magazine in refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning. $4 a year in the U.S. 


leading 


ASRE DATA BOOKS, published biennially since 
1932, accepted as standard reference work of 
the refrigeration and air conditioning industry. 


DESIGN VOLUME—Refrigeration Principles 
and Machinery, 8th Edition, 1953-54. $7.50 
in the U.S., $8.00 elsewhere. 


APPLICATIONS VOLUME — Applications of 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning in allied 
fields. 5th Edition, 1954-55. $7.50 in the U.S., 
$8.00 elsewhere. 


REFRIGERATION ABSTRACTS, a five-issue journal, 
abstracting all articles on refrigeration and air 
conditioning theory and applications appearing 
in current U.S. and foreign publications. $7 per 
year (including index issue) in the U.S., $8 else- 
where. 


Special Price to Schools and Libraries. 
Descriptive Literature on Request 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
234 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 








AMERICANA 
BASIC WESTERN CLASSICS 
Deluxe Limited Editions 
FACSIMILE REPRINTS BY LONG'S 


Write for List 


‘WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 






F. C. LONG, Founder & rosie 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Fifty free catalogs issued (write for list of 
subjects), comprising over 1000 pages and in- 
cluding over 60,000 titles, many ‘out of print,’ 
offering an opportunity and savings for your 
library. 


4 Wd 4 


COLLEGE BOOK CO. 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 








(Continued from page 582) 

One fellowship is available at each of the two 
accredited library schools in the state—the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, and the University of 
Southern California. Admission requirements at 
each school include graduation with a bachelor's 
degree from an approved college or university, a 
strong scholastic record, and special interest in and 
qualifications for library work with children and 
young people. Those candidates interested should 
write at once for further details and application 
blanks to the institution preferred: J. Periam Dan- 
ton, Dean, School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley 4, or Harriet E. Howe, Acting 
Director, School of Library Science, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7. 


The Connecticut Library Association announces 
its annual award of loans to persons who wish pro- 
fessional {ibrary training but lack the necessary 
funds. The amount of each loan will depend on the 
number of applicants and their needs. Awards will 
be made at a committee meeting to be held the 
week of April 18. All applications must be in the 
hands of the committee chairman on or before April 
15. Application blanks may be obtained from Don- 
ald B. Engley, Loan Fund Committee Chairman, 
Trinity College pear: as 6, Connecticut. 


OBITUARIES 


December 26. MERRITT PARMELEE ALLEN, author 
of children’s books about this country’s heroes; 
sixty-two. Among Mr. Allen’s books are Bastle 
Lanterns, Johnny Reb, and The Spirit of the Eagle. 
His latest book, The Mudhen Acts Naturally, ap- 
peared early in 1955. 
December 30. TRISTRAM TUPPER, president of 
Tupper and Love, Atlanta, Georgia; sixty-six. Gen- 
eral Tupper was the author of a number of novels, 
including Jorgenson and A Storm at the Crossroads. 
January 24. ARTHUR BouRNE SMITH, librarian 
emeritus of Kansas State College; in Battle Creek, 
Michigan; eighty-one. Mr. Bourne’s first post after 
receiving his B.L.S. degree from the University of 
Illinois was with The H. W. Wilson Company in 
Minneapolis, where he was associated briefly with 
the Cumulative Book Index, the United States Cata- 
log, and the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
Later, he served as head of the order department of 
the University of California Library unti] 1911 and 
then as librarian of Kansas State College until 1943. 
February 6. WALDRON KINTZING Post, attorney 
and author; in Bayport, New York; eighty-six. 
Among Mr. Post's books are Harvard Stories and 
Smith Brunt. 
February 7. ELISABETH SANXY HOLDING, psycho- 
logical suspense novelist who wrote such books as 
Lady Killer, The Innocent Mrs. Duff, and The 
Blank Wall; after a long illness ; in New York City. 
Among Mrs. Holding’s suspense novels are Miasma, 
Too Many Bottles, The Death Wish, and Speak of 
the Devil, as well as her last two books, The Virgin 
Huntress and The Widow's Mite, published in 
1951 and 1953 respectively. She was also the au- 
thor of romantic novels, and serials and short sto- 
ries which appeared in many magazines. 
February 8. Cart D. Buck, philology professor 
emeritus of the University of Chicago; after several 
months of poor health; in Chicago, Illinois; eighty- 
eight. The master of thirty languages, Dr. Buck 
(Continued on page 586) 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 












Dear Friend: 


I'd like to tell you a little story, for it makes a point you should be aware of. 

A neighbor of mine was once a big name athlete and a nice fellow as well. He was 
successful in business, a community leader, and a father of three boys. You know the 
type. But the one thing he wanted more than anything else almost slipped away. 
He’d always wanted a boy who would also star as an athlete. So as the first boy came 
along, he bought him anything and everything and always the best. He tried to 
teach him men’s games. But it just didn’t work. The baseball bats, the tennis 

rackets, everything, were always too big for him. He couldn’t understand the 
complicated explanations and so wasn’t interested in the adult games. The harder his 
dad tried the worse it got, until the boy thoroughly disliked athletics. 


With his second son he did the same thing and got the same result. 


But somehow a few years ago he woke up to what was wrong. As his third son 

came along, he also got him the best of equipment, but of a different kind. In recent 
years many big companies have developed equipment that fits the growing child. 
Junior baseball leagues have equipment, playfields, and rules made to fit the user. 
That is the kind of equipment he bought. Well, you can guess the outcome. 

The boy is using these things that are his size and loves it. His dad is both proud 
and sad —proud of his third son, and that he finally found the right answer, 

but sad that he had tried to force his first two sons to use things that didn’t fit. 


I found out about this one night when the father came to me for some help. He told 
me the whole story, and asked if the same idea wouldn’t apply to books. He knew 

I was associated with Britannica and wondered if I could recommend a set 

of books which was made to fit younger minds, reading level and vocabulary. He was 
sure that to be used and enjoyed, books had to fit just as athletic materials had to fit. 


I had both the answer and the reference books to meet his needs. Some years ago, 
Britannica realized the great need for instructional materials designed and edited 
to fit the younger mind. BRITANNICA JUNIOR meets these needs. Teachers, 
librarians and parents by the thousands are discovering what my neighbor learned 
so late. If you are still making the mistake cf forcing young minds to use adult 
materials that don’t fit, change befure it’s too late. I can guarantee both you and the 
young minds you are developing will be ever grateful to BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


Sincerely, 


kone, 
Educasional Director 
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The book big corporation libraries buy 
and use. ritten 7 internationally 
known authority on office filing systems 
and procedures. 


List: $2.50 less library discount of 20%. 


CEL-U-DEX CORP., 1 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








‘Teaching 
is the ticket 


to a paid European trip 
for B.A.’s and B.S.’s... 


with or without teaching experience, 
with or without education courses. 


That’s part of the story you'll read 
in College and Careers’ reprint 


Teaching in Europe 
(10c each) 


On the newsstand now: 
news on summer job opportunities 
in the April issue of 


Mademoiselle 


A Street and Smith publication 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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(Continued from page 584) 

wrote A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms and a 
number of other volumes. 

February 10. JOHN BELL CLAYTON, novelist and 
short story writer; of a heart attack; in Newport 
Beach, California; forty-eight. Mr. Clayton, who 
collaborated with the late Ernie Pyle, was the au- 
thor of such novels as Six Angels at My Back 
Walk Toward the Rainbow, and Wait, Son, Octo- 
ber Is Near. 


February 11. A.Bertus TRuE Dub Ley, former 
teacher, historian, and author; after a brief illness; 
in Exeter, New Hampshire; eighty-nine. From 
1903 until 1933, Mr. Dudley produced a book al- 
most every year for boys about athletics and school 
life. In later years, he turned to historical works 
based on events in and around Exeter, where he 
earlier had been associated with Exeter Academy. 


February 13. LAWRENCE MARTIN, geographer and 
former chief of the map division of the Library of 
Congress; author of several publications; after a 
long illness; in Washington, D.C.; seventy-four. 


February 16, HELEN FULLER ORTON, author of 
more than thirty-five children’s books; after a brief 
illness; in Jackson Heights, New York; eighty-two. 
Originally concentrating on stories dealing with the 
Colonial period of American life, Mrs. Orton 
turned in recent years to juvenile mysteries. Her 
first book was Cloverfield Farm Stories; her last, 
Mystery in the Apple Orchard, was published in 
September 1954. 


February 19. WiLuiaM WARNER BisHop, librarian 
emeritus of the University of Michigan, where he 
served from 1915 to 1941; in Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
eighty-three. Dr. Warner, who earlier was director 
of the Library of Congress reading room, made six 
trips to Rome between 1927 and 1934 to reorganize 
the Vatican library. During his tenure at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the library system grew to 
more than a million volumes. Dr. Bishop, who was 
associated with the Princeton University Library 
from 1902 to 1907 as head cataloger and reference 
librarian, was a past president of the American Li- 
brary Association, the International Federation of 
Library Associations, and the Bibliographical Soci- 
ety of America. He was the author of Handbook 
of Modern Library Cataloging, The Backs of Books, 
Carnegie Corporation and College Libraries, and 
editor, with A. Keogh, of Essays Offered to Herbert 
Putnam. 


February 20. CARL H. GRABO, associate professor 
emeritus of English at the University of Chicago; 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico; seventy-three. Mr. 
Grabo, who specialized in the romantic school of 
English literature with emphasis on Shelley, was 
the author of a number of books, among them The 
Growth of Shelley's Thought. 


February 23. JAMES ASWELL, journalist and novel- 
ist; following a cerebral hemorrhage; in Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana; forty-nine. Mr. Aswell’s best 
known novels are Midsummer Fires, The Birds 
and the Bees, and There's One in Every Town. 


February 23. PAauL CLAUDEL, French poet and 
playwright, retired diplomat; in Paris; eighty-six. 
M. Claudel, former Ambassador to the United 
States, was the author of two or three dozen pub- 
lished plays, many volumes of poems, novels, and 
works of biography, travels, and correspondence. 
Among English translations of his books are The 
Eye Listens and The Correspondence Between Paul 


(Continued on page 593) 
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Two exciting new books 
FOR YOUR YOUNG PEOPLE’S COLLECTION 


The Prentice-Hall Book About Space Travel 


WILLIAM TEMPLE ® Packed with solid information, here is an 
imagination-rousing account for teen-agers of the history and 
present possibilities of space travel. May 2, $2.75 


The Prentice-Hall Book About the Stars 


H. P. WILKINS © A famous English astronomer gives teen-age 
readers a clear, easy and comprehensive summary of our present 
knowledge of stars and planets. He also tells how astronomers work, 
and how to build a telescope at home. May 2, $2.75 


Among our April highlights 


Fine’s American College Counselor and Guide 


BENJAMIN FINE ¢ Complete college reference for parents, high 
school students, and high school advisers on: factors in choosing 
a college, specific admission requirements, enrollment procedures, 
career planning, etc. April 19, $4.95 


Danger Is My Destiny 
CAPTAIN DOD ORSBORNE with Merle Severy ¢ The author 
of Master of the Girl Pat recounts more exciting adventures on 
land and the high seas—as pearl diver in the Maldives, tiger hunter 
in India, whaler in the Arctic. April 25, $2.95 


Wealth Within You 


ELMER WHEELER -¢ Analyzing the attitudes and ideas of many 
successful men and women, Mr. Wheeler shows that true wealth is 
really within. For all who want practical help on tapping their most 
reliable resources. April 15, $3.95 


Shady Gardens: How to Plan and Grow Them 


EMILY S. PARCHER ©@ The only book on how to garden in the 
shade—hundreds of specific directions for turning neglected areas 
into delightful garden spots. April 4, $4.75 


Guide to Gardening with Young People 


RICHARD R. KINNEY © Concise description of general gardening 
techniques for young people and those who teach them. Ideal for 
group leaders, 4-H clubs, teachers, etc. April 12, $3.25 


Send for approval copies—Prices subject to library discount 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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Eloise Jarvis McGraw 


E AUTHOR, AN ONLY CHILD, was born in 

Houston, Texas, December 9, 1915, to Gene- 
vieve and Loy Hamilton Jarvis and she now lives 
on a filbert farm near Sherwood, Oregon. The forty 
years between are a story in themselves, full of 
activity and interest. 

There is color and romance in the early history 
of Eloise Jarvis’ forebears, all of them East Texans, 
though the origin of the Hamilton in her father's 
mame can be traced back, through his mother’s 
family, to Alexander Hamilton. Railroads and In- 
dians, cotton plantations and slaves (who were 
started out with forty acres and a mule each when 
freedom came) merchandising and the cattle range, 
provided rich material for the stories told the little 
girl who decided at the age of eight that she wanted 
to be a writer and thereupon began, with a story 
called “The Cedar Pencil Boys.” When Eloise was 
five the little family moved to Oklahoma City on 
account of Mr. Jarvis’ business interests. 

In 1933 Eloise Jarvis was graduated from Classen 
~~ School in Oklahoma City and received an 
A.B. degree, magna cum laude, in 1937 from Prin- 
cipia College at Elsah, Illinois. Writing, painting, 
glee club, and hockey had been her active interests 
in school and two of her teachers, one in high 
school and one at Principia, encouraged the writing. 
She was doing poetry then and received a literary 
award during her senior year in college. 

From 1937 until her marriage the future author 
won distinction as a painter in oils—portraits and 
murals—studied modern dance, and did radio and 
theater work, broadcasting children’s plays. There 
was also time for some graduate courses at the 
University of Oklahoma and Colorado University. 
In 1940 Eloise Jarvis was married to William Cor- 
bin McGraw. He was a newspaper reporter and 
his work took them to Athens, Ohio, to Oklahoma 
City and finally, after his Navy duty, to San Diego 
with the Tribune-Sun. In 1950 they moved to 
Sherwood, Oregon. Mrs. McGraw says of that de- 
cision, “Our filbert farm is not a city block from 
the home of the cousin where I had the best times 
of my life during childhood summer visits. I finally 
lured my own family out here to live.” 

It was in San Diego that Mrs. McGraw turned 
again to writing. Some successful short stories for 
children preceded the writing of her first book, 
which was begun during a convalescence from a 
major operation. Sawdust in His Shoes, for ages 
twelve to sixteen, was published by Coward Mc- 
Cann in 1950 and became a Literary Guild selec- 
tion. It was listed by the New York Times as one 
of the ten best juveniles of that year. The New 
York Times review said, “Every character in this 
book is warm, true and different from the others. 
The language is racy with circus talk and farm 
talk. The action is fast, funny and often moving. 
Moreover, the author has respect for the honest 
facts of human living.” 

Crown Fire oe in 1951. The title is 
a logging term used to describe a fire which rages 
uncontrollably across the tops of trees. In the book 
it is the hero’s temper. This was an honor book in 
the New York Herald-Tribune Spring Book Festi- 
val that year. Margaret Scoggin said, “This has 
everything a good story needs. The details of 
logging are colorful and authentic — not watered 
down. There is action to spare, with high-climbing, 
boxing, and fire-fighting. Chip’s own French- 





Charles Meyer 


Canadian buoyance and explosiveness get into the 
style and the story surges along.” 

In 1952 Moccasin Trail appeared, a story of a 
white boy who was early adopted by the Crow 
Indians. This book, like her first one, was a selec- 
tion of the Junior Literary Guild. The Library 
Journal said of it, “Despite a surfeit of historical 
books on the opening of the West, this should be 
a first purchase for any library. . . .” 

These three books show the influence of the au- 
thor’s childhood experiences. A departure from 
that scene was Mara, Daughter of the Nile (1953), 
written for older boys and girls. The heroine is a 
slave girl, living in the period when Thebes was a 
flourishing city. Virginia Kirkus said, “Some li- 
braries may find the brutal beating of the heroine 
objectionable for teen-agers, but this reviewer rec- 
ommends the book highly for older girls.” The 
Denver Post observed, “The book is destined for a 
wide audience. It will appeal to those who demand 
danger and action on every page and those who like 
to savor good writing and pageantry.” 

Mrs. McGraw’s own comment on her writing is 
succinct. She says, “I don’t see how anybody writes 
without a writer-husband to read and criticize.” A 
Portland paper describes them as a “unique hus- 
band and wife writing team. They work facing each 
other, where they can glare and pass the thesaurus 
back and forth. They began by working back to 
back but they said the lighting wasn’t good.” 

The extracurricular interests of this dynamic 
writer are still as varied as they seem to have been 
all her life. There is PTA now because of son 
Peter, aged thirteen, and daughter Laurie, aged ten; 
horseback riding; square dancing and creative ad- 
ventures in ceramics and metals. 

Mrs. McGraw is a petite blonde, with greenish 
eyes. Her favorite reading ranges from Huckle- 
berry Finn and Alice in Wonderland to Thomas 
Mann and Euripides. She is now at work on her 
first adult novel, as yet untitled, but it will be a 
further adventure into the heart of ancient Egypt. 

JeAN BOTHWELL 
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THE NATION’S MOST HONORED FILMSTRIPS 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


Built upon honor, minutely accurate, historically and technically unexcelled, these 
documentary filmstrips have set an entirely new high standard of quality. Pre- 
ared under the editorial direction of Ralph H. Gabriel, Sterling Professor of 
istory, Yale University, Clyde M. Hill, Director, Yale-Fairfield Study in Ele- 
mentary Teaching, William H. Hartley, Chairman, Audio-Visual Committee, The 
National Council for the Social Studies and May Hall James, Professor of 
Social Sciences, New Haven State Teachers College. 


1. The Story of the American Indian 16. Union and Reconstruction 

2. European Explorers Discover a New World 17. The Age of Reform 

3. Spain Establishes a Great Empire 18. Farmer, Rancher and Cowboy 

4. The Rise and Fall of New France 19. Communication in the United States 
5. The English Colonies in North America 20. Transportation in the United States 


6. Life in Colonial America 21. The Growth of American Education 
7. Patriots and Minutemen 22. The Story of American Sport 

8. The Thirteen Colonies Win Independence 23. The American Spirit in Literature 
9. Free Americans Establish a New Nation 24. The Story of American Painting 


10. The Young Nation and Foreign Affairs 25. The American Spirit in Architecture 
11. Westward to the Mississippi 26. The Story of Iron and Steel 

12. Winning the Far West 27. The Story of Coal, Oil and Uranium 
13. Early Americans on the High Seas 28. The Story of the Factory 


14. California, Texas and the Mexican War 29. The Growth of American Democracy 
15. Slavery and the War Between the States 30. The Rise of America as a World Power 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS are accompanied by 30 
professionally written Teacher’s Guides. Each contains photographs of the 
actual filmstrips, specific teaching suggestions and test questions—a real asset 
for the busy teacher. 





A “SCHOLASTIC TEACHER’ 4 FILMSTRIP AWARD WINNER 
OTHERS SAY 


“In our judgment ... superior to any others 
now available on the subject of American 
history.” 


“Follow very closely the units of work in 
our text book. I also find very helpful the 
Teacher’s Guides, with an explanation of each 
of the frames plus the picture itself.” 


“Comprehensive and historically accurate .. . 
they represent the ultimate in film(strip) 
production.” 


“There is no question as to the quality and 
value of this material. It is authentic and 
fills a need in any type of curriculum 
organization.” 


YOU, TOO, WILL ACCLAIM THESE SUPERB FILMSTRIPS 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


386 Fourth Avenue 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND FULL 


New York 16, N.Y. 


INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
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Manly Wade 


Ma“ WADE WELLMAN is a child of two con- 
tinents—Africa and North America. Born in 
Africa, where his father was a medical officer for a 
mission board, he was brought to the United States 
as a child, and grew up in the Middle and Far West. 
“For years,” he says, with a distant look in his eyes, 
“I wanted to return to Africa and explore, but some- 
how I never got there.” Instead, he became the 
author of over half a dozen books for teenagers, 
numerous murder mysteries, and a biography. He 
has also sold more than five hundred stories and 
articles to national magazines on adventure, fan- 
tasy, mystery, and folklore; has been a newspaper 
reporter, feature writer, and book reviewer; has 
written plays, radio scripts, and TV dramas. His 
stories have ap in a dozen anthologies and 
have been translated into four foreign languages. 

Manly Wade Wellman was born May 21, 1903, 
in Kamundongo, a village in Angola, Portuguese 
West Africa, below the Belgian Congo. Through 
his father he is descended from Devonshire colo- 
nists who came to Jamestown, Virginia, about 1630. 
His mother was Swiss-French. He learned to speak 
the native African dialect along with English. ‘My 
childhood in a savage and exotic country,” he re- 
marks, ‘‘may have had something to do with stimu- 
lating my imagination. That, and all the reading 
I did.” Wellman says he owes much, too, to his 
oldest brother, Paul, the novelist. ‘“We started try- 
ing to write together. We had a sense of facing a 
whole world determined to shunt us into some other 
activity. His help to me, and perhaps mine to him, 
may have been, chiefly, comradeship—a rare thing 
with writers, who are usually alone.”’ 

During high school and college Manly Wellman 
worked on local newspapers, as well as in the 
harvest fields and, briefly, as floor manager for a 
dance hall. After graduating from the University 
of Wichita, he went on to another degree at Colum- 
bia University. Then he became a reporter for the 
Wichita Beacon, later for the Wichita Eagle. When 
the depression knocked his newspaper job from 
under him in 1934, Wellman decided to try New 
York as a free-lance writer. The years which fol- 
lowed were lean ones, but in 1946 his luck turned. 
He won the $2,000 prize in the first Ellery Queen 
awards with his story, “A Star for a Warrior.” 

The next year his book-length murder mystery, 
Find My Killer, was serialized in a New York 
newspaper, syndicated by the Associated Press, pub- 
lished in England, translated into the Scandinavian 
and French, and appeared in soft covers. ‘I made 
more money at that than anything I ever wrote,” 
the author comments. The award enabled him to 
turn to a pet project—the life of Civil War General 
Wade Hampton. When Giant in Gray was pub- 
lished in 1949, it received high praise. The Nation 
called it ‘an excellent and voluminously documented 
biography.” The Saturday Review said: “Mr. Well- 
man combines the two essentials of a successful his- 
torical work; he knows how to write and he knows 
what he is writing about. The result is an ex- 
cellent biography.” 

Simultaneously, Wellman embarked on quite a 
different sort of writing. “I had always thought 
that someday, when I was old and mellow,” he says, 
“IT would write books for boys, Irving Crump, then 
editor of Boys’ Life, asked me to write stories for 
the Boy Scout magazine. From them grew my first 
juvenile, The Sleuth Patrol (1947), about a Scout 
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patrol which unravels a mystery.” This book was 
a selection of the Junior Literary Guild. The L- 
brary Journal found it “full of action and suspense,” 
while The Christian Advocate called it “a juvenile 
mystery of the highest quality.” His second book 
for boys, The Mystery of Lost Valley (1948), also 
was a choice of the Junior Guild. Four other boys’ 
books followed—The Raiders of Beaver Lake 
(1950), The Haunts of Drowning Creek (1951), 
Wild Dogs of Drowning Creek (1952), and The 
Last Mammoth (1953). This last title was an- 
other Junior Guild choice. The Saturday Review 
classed it among informative history books for 
children, calling it “ingenious . . . so real that one 
can take it as history.” Two more juveniles were 
published in the fall of 1954—Gray Riders, in 
Aladdin’s American Heritage Series, the story of 
Jeb Stuart and his men, and Rebel] Mail Runner, 
another Confederate story. His ninth juvenile, 
Flag on the Levee, a story of New Orleans in 1811, 
is scheduled for 1955. In January 1955 Dead and 
Gone was published, a collection of stories about 
historical crimes of North Carolina. Currently 
Wellman is at work on a novel of the Kansas 
frontier. 

Wellman writes in a tiny study in the library of 
the University of North Carolina. He is a strap- 
ping six-footer, with merry brown eyes and graying 
hair. An entertaining talker with a few people, 
he is also a popular lecturer. He manages to be 
outdoors a great deal, and his favorite recreation, 
aside from playing the guitar, is going up into the 
mountains and talking to the mountain folk. He 
can quote poetry by the yard, and has written 
a lot of it. He works in civic affairs, taking a 
modest part in local politics, His passionate hobby 
is American history, and he is a member of the 
North Carolina Society of Local Historians. He is 
also a member of the Baker Street Irregulars and 
the North Carolina Folklore Society. 

In 1930 Wellman married Frances Obrist. They 
have one son. The Wellmans moved to North 
Carolina in 1947, and to Chapel Hill in 1951. 

MuRIEL FULLER 
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Accurate charging is so Simple 


... with a Gaylord Book Charging Machine! 








There is no chance of transposing figures. 


@ Anyone can operate it. 


At least 3 times faster than charging by 
hand. Saves time for you and the patron. 


Small, compact, requires little desk space. 


“Reserves” are under complete control. 


All these advantages for less than $5.00 per mo. 


FREE: Write for complete descriptive brochure on the advantages 
and economy of Gaylord Electric-Automatic Book Charging. 


lord Brog.inc. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES « STANDARD LIBRARY FURNITURE 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. « STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Inrroouewe SEA SHELLS 


By R. Tucker Abbott 


This book, written by one 
country’s leading young scientists, is a 
colorful guide for the beginning collector. 





of our 


Here is the exciting story of seashells, 
their habits, their use as money by the 
Indians, as decoration, and as a source of 
purple dye of ancient times. Information 
is included on where and how to hunt 
shells. An important feature of the book 
are the beautiful color plates. 





A perfect book for 
those who want a 
rewarding but inex- 
pensive hobby. 


ee 


80 Pages, $2.50 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
250 4th Ave 
New York 3 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Blvd.. Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


The correspondence columns of the 
m to all our readers for 
itor is not responsible for 





{Eprror’s Nore: 
Wilson Library are on A, 
debate and comment. 
opinions expressed in P nn pan ag 


Spears Without Tears 


To the Editor: 

I like your G.B.S, [Grace B. Spear’s cartoons, at 
present running under the title, “Stack Cracks’’}. 
If this is the tone of the series, would “Thanks 
Without Spanks” do as a title? 

Or “Cheek Turners”? 


Tom Brown, Editor 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 


Innate Discernment 


To the Editor: 

I am compelled to compliment Virginia Ely for 
writing the splendid article, “The Right Book for 
the Right Patient,” published in the February 
Wilson Library Bulletin. As I read I could often 
substitute “children” for ‘‘patients.”’ 

It will be a slight jolt to the mechanical minds 
to be reminded again that not all people are clothed 
in the same armor; and that not any one therapy- 
pet, wholesome, or otherwise—will work on all 
subjects. 

It is your type of writing, ae that “innate 
discernment of human worth,”’ which marks one per 
son as a run-of-the-mill writer and distinguishes 
another as an artist. 

ROWENA B. Peterson, Librarian 
Watertown, New York 


Reference History 


To the Editor: 


Jane Maddox's excellent article on the Book Re- 
view Digest [February 1955} is very interesting as 
well as informative. I enjoyed it very much and 
keep thinking how valuable this sort of article is in 
library schools. While I was teaching at Wisconsin, 
I was constantly looking for history of reference 
books and library tools, to give the students the 
background of the materials they were mastering 
If I ever get back to that type o = acer your good 
article will be another resource to use. 

WitMa BENNETT, Librarian 
Covina, California, High School Library 


Freedom to Read 


To the Editor: 

The session of the Minnesota Legislature which 
convened in January will be the scene of some hot 
fighting on the censorship front. Five bills have 
already been prepared concentrating most of their 
fire on comic books or the special protective features 
being promoted for minors. 
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It is interesting to note that the election in No- 
vember was the occasion for at least one skirmish 
on this very subject. In the eleventh district incum- 
bent Gordon Forbes ran for re-election in part on a 
platform of censorship promoted by juvenile court 
Judge Vincent Halloran. His opponent, librarian of 
the Worthington Carnegie Library, was Wayne 
Bassett who concentrated on this issue, and I am 
happy to say was victorious. 

Following are excerpts from a statement, “The 
‘Freedom to Read’ and the Minnesota Library Asso- 
ciation. 

James H. RICHARDS, JR., Chairman 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
Minnesota Library Association 


Naturally librarians are, with publishers of books 
and newspapers, concerned about the freedom of the 
press, or conversely, censorship. Thus when the 
“Freedom to Read’’ statement was jointly promul- 
gated a year and a half ago, it was enthusiasticall 
adopted by library organizations such as ours all 
over the country... . 


Since that time the Fag sad of censorship have. 


sharpened their attack on the comic book industry. 
While these publications can certainly not be de- 
fended on grounds of intellectual freedom, it is 
important to note that in nearly every instance where 
efforts are made to control comic books, other forms 
of books (such as the paperbound books originally 
the main target of attack) are included. Thus, how- 
ever we might feel about comic books, we must be 
careful that the whole vast edifice of our liberties is 
not undermined because we think one room needs 
redecorating. 

The Comic Magazine Association of America, 
representing 26 of the 29 publishers of comics re- 
cently organized voluntarily to police itself. In this 
connection, the Minnesota Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in October 1954... resolved that: "We 
commend the action of the Comic Book Publishers 
Association for establishing a code of standards, but 
we reaffirm our belief that the best guidance should 
come from the home.” 

* * * 

In the months ahead it is almost certain that the 
Minnesota Legislature will be the scene of renewed 
censorship attempts. The state library association 
has organized a committee to serve in awaking pub- 
lic opinion to this danger to our fundamental free- 
dom. 


Free for Transportation 


The University of Mississippi Library, University, 

Mississippi, offers the following unbound periodi- 
cals for cost of transportation: 
American Association of University Professors, Bulletin, 
v. 34-39; American Scientist, v. 36-41; Atlantic Monthly, 
v. 185-193; Bell System Technical Journal, v. 2-4, 25-27. 
29-31; Century, v. 27, 29, 37-38, 41-45, 50-51, 53, 56-57, 
60, 62, 65-67, 71, 73 (bound); Life, 6-15, 17-34; News- 
week, v. 28-29, 32-33, 38-39, 43; Readers Digest, 23, 
25-51, 53-64; Saturday Evening Post, v. 220-223; Time, 
v. 32, 34-37, 44-50, 53-54, 57, 59-63. 


OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 586) 
Claudel and Andre Gide, published in this country 
in 1950 and 1952 respectively. Other works include 
The Hostage, The City, and The Tidings Brought 
to Mary (plays), Five Great Odes and Leaves of 
Saints (poetry), The East I Know and Christopher 
Columbus (prose). 
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De zLt hinatart’ oe 


That the best way to guarantee 


long life in new CATALOG CASES 
is to insist on “Densi-wooD” 
uprights? 


These uprights are the vertical strips 
which separate the rows of catalog 
trays. 


Densification is an electronic process 
which recrranges the molecular struc- 
ture of the wood to make it 27 times 
harder than it was in its natural state. 


Bro-Dart’s 60-tray card catalog cases 
have strips of "Densi-wooD” (a product 
of Lindstrom Laboratories, Herkimer. 
N. Y.) applied to the front of these up- 
tights to eliminate splintering usually 
resulting from returning the loaded 
card trays to the case. 





These card catalog cases are manufac- 
tured and supplied by Library Efficiency 
Corporation -—a division: of RT 
INDUSTRIES. Address: 65 East Alpine 
Street, Newark 5, New Jersey — or— 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 
25, Calif. 

















"We are highly pleased with your books. 
They are a perfect godsend to us fer 
good light fiction and clean, wholesome 


reading.” 
—Miss Mildred England, 
Chouteau Co. (Montana) Public Library 


AVALON BOOKS 


Teen-Age to Adult 
With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 
DIXIE DOCTOR 





by Marcia Ford ........essseee0 $2.50 
BRIGHT HARVEST 

by Dorothy Worley .............- $2.50 
GUNSMOKE MESA 

by Dan James. cas ons teGs « $2.50 
May 
RUNAWAY NURSE 

by Ethel Hamill ..............+- $2.50 
ROBERTA, LAB SECRETARY 

by Jeanne Judson .............- $2.50 
WHISPERING CANYON 

by Stuart. Brock iisy.iandien.. cans $2.50 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
The Ryerson Press 


Toronto, Canada 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, inc. 
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OT * SERVICE... ON © THE » Do, 


NOW AVAILABLE IN 
SMALL QUANTITIES! 
> 
"Wade-to- 
Your-Onder” 


ee + ON @ THE o 


MULTIPLE COPY BOOK 
ORDER FORMS 





JIIABIS e 100 e¢ 3HL e NO ** * 3D1ANRS © 


Fits the Budget... 

of the small and medium sized 
libraries. You no longer have to 
order in excessive quantities. Now 
you can order a few thousand; and 
at a reasonable price, too! 


3K Adjusted to Your Book 
Ordering Routines. 
You don’t have to change your ways 
to fit a form. Demco’s Multiple Copy 
Book Order Forms are tailored to 
your specifications. 


W Saves You Time and Money. 
These order forms save you three or 
more typing operations. You just 
can’t afford to pass up this time 
saving idea. 


WRITE OUR MADISON OFFICE 
FOR NEW DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


5S @ ON © THE © DOT service. . »3° 


Ge 3Hle NO** 3DIAUIS © 100 e 3HL @ NO* * JDIABIS © 100 e 7HL e@ NO’** 


«_PMAcE ee 
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Write For 
These 


The Association of Research Libraries has 
recently approved the release and distribution of its 
official minutes. The minutes for the first 42 meet- 
ings of A.R.L. and an index are available on micro- 
card for $10. Orders should be sent to R. A. Miller, 
Executive Secretary, A.R.L., Indiana University Li- 
brary, Bloomington, Indiana. The minutes and in- 
dex are also available on microfilm for $10. Orders 
for microfilm should be sent to Vernon D. Tate, 
Director of Libraries, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Beginning with the 43d meeting (Minneapolis, 
June 20, 1954) the minutes of each meeting are 
available in multilith at $2 each. A mimeographed 
index of the first 42 meetings is also available at 
$2. Orders for the index and for individual min- 
utes, or standing orders, should be sent to R. A. 
Miller, Executive Some 


“Some Economic Aspects of Retirement,” an an- 
notated reading list compiled by Mary E. Hunt, 
which appeared as the nomad issue of Business 
Literature, covers the subject under such headings 
as Effects of the New Tax Law, Importance of 
Variable Annuities, Meaning of the 1954 Social 
Security Amendments, and Retirement Can Be 
Profitable. The list is available to librarians at 10 
cents a copy on a first-come, first-serve basis from 
the Business Library, Public Library of Newark, 34 
Commerce Street, Newark 1, New Jersey. 

a 8 

A small illustrated folder depicting the history 
of hot cross buns from their Egyptian and Roman 
ancestors to the present day may be ordered free on 
request to: Hot Cross Buns, Room 1061, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17. 


| 

“Public Libraries in France,” the February issue 
of the University of Illinois Library School Occa- 
sional Papers, is a detailed study of the growth and 
problems of French libraries. This issue, number 
40, written by James C. McIntosh, is divided into 
three sections: Revolution to World War I; Post- 
War Developments; and Education for Librarian- 
ship. A copy will be sent without charge upon 
request to the Editor, Occasional Papers, University 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 


a 8 

“Handy Key to Your National Geographics, 
Subject and Picture Locater, 1935-1954,” a mimeo- 
graphed 6-page topical key, introduces critical eval- 
uation by listing National Geographic articles in 
order of their breadth of coverage and quality of 
illustrations. Titles and authors are omitted, and 
colored illustrations indicated by the letter “c.” 
Thus, a sample entry reads simply: Rhodesia. S44c, 
Je 35.” The list may be ordered at 50 cents a copy 
(cash, no stamps) from its compiler, Charles S. 
Underhill, 91 Pine Street, East Aurora, New York. 


(Continued across the page) 
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e “Authentic and sympathetic, this has the feeling of a people in their richness and their 


plight and should rank with the best in young literature.” 


VIRGINIA KIRKUS 


e “Shows a real feeling for the people—for their courage in the face of constant danger 


and hardships, their bleak existence lightened by their faith and love.” 


HORN BOOK 


s “With great understanding the author depicts the life of the miners and their gallant 
spiritual victory over environment. Well written. Recommended for grades 7-9.” 


LIBRARY JOURNAL 


e “A wholesome story for the entire family. It is a warming and rewarding book and often 


a deeply moving one.” 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


SINGIN THE DARK 


A Story of the Welsh in Pennsylvania. By Maude Morgan Thomas. 
Illustrated by Clifford Schule. One in the Land of the Free Series 


edited by Erick Berry. Clothbound 


$2.75 


A Christian Herald Family Bookshelf selection, a recent Talking 

k recording of the American Printing House for the Blind, 
SING IN THE DaRK covers a subject seldom touched on in other 
novels for young people. The rigors of a coal miner’s life provide 
the background for this compelling tale of the Welsh that has been 
enthusiastically endorsed for young people over twelve. Entered 


in the ALA Booklist. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY IN PHILADELPHIA 





(Continued from across the page) 


Library Placement Exchange, a semimonthly 
publication which made its first appearance last 
month, will be devoted to listings of position op- 
portunities available and situations wanted in the 
library world. Employer or institutional subscrip- 
tions are $12 a year; individual subscriptions, $3. 
For further details, address Library Placement Ex- 
change, P.O. Box 172, Benjamin Franklin Station, 
Washington 4, D.C. 


8 6 

“Your Librarian Is Helping to Make the Better 
Citizen of Tomorrow,” a 15” x 22” duo-tone poster, 
is offered as a public service by the Library Binding 
Institute, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
poster, which is accompanied by a 4-page brochure 
on “How to Use Your LBI Poster,” is designed to 
remind people of the importance of librarians in 
the education of children. 


“Interesting Careers! with Books and People,” a 
4-page pamphlet describing opportunities for li- 
brary work in North Carolina, has been published 
by the North Carolina Library Association. Single 
copies are available free if request is accompanied 
by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Additional 
copies are available as follows: in quantities of 15 
and less, 1c each; 100 copies, 25c; 1,000 copies, $2 
plus postage. Requests should be addressed to 
Marianna Long, Treasurer, North Carolina Library 
Association, Duke University Law Library, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

| 


“The Schools: Are We Failing Our Children, ?” 

a two-part article by David G, Wittels which ap- 
in the Saturday Evening Post, discusses the 

work of Dr. Emmett A. Betts, pioneer in reading 
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clinic establishment, who believes that both schools 
and parents make learning difficult for children. A 
reprint including both articles may be obtained for 
10 cents, post paid, from the Betts Reading Clinic, 
257 West Montgomery Avenue, Haverford, Penn- 
sylvania. 

a 


Obtainable free upon request with stamped, self- 
addressed envelope are two annotated reading lists, 
“Mental Health and How to Achieve It’ and “‘As- 
pects of Integration,” produced in mimeograph by 
the Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 

s 8 


(Continued on page 596) 


WROUGHT 
IRON 





$995 


Also accommodates 78 


RPM 
your 
. Sturd 
low ideal storage 
ie by style, composer, artist. Several racks may 
gees side by side to form a complete library of records. 
lease remit with order. Satisfaction or Money 
Refunded. Shipped Express Collect. immediate Delivery. 
LESLIE CREATIONS. 2116 Robbins St., Dept.243 Phila.49, Pa. 
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BOOKS FOR 
SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES 





Aviation Subject Headings .. 1949 $1.75 
Brief for Corporation Libra- 
i 1949 $1.75 


ries 
Classification Schemes and Sub- 
ject Headings List. Loan 
Collection of SLA Rev. Ed. 1951 $1.50 
Contributions Toward a Spe- 
cial Library Glossary. 
Second Edition 
Correlation Index Document 
Series & PB Reports .... 
Creation & Development of an 
Insurance Library. Third 
Revised Edition 1949 $2.00 
Directory of Special Libraries 1953 $10.00 
Fakes and Forgeries in the 
Fine Arts 
Map Collections in the U.S. 
and Canada, A Directory 1954 $3.00 
Nicknames of American Cities, 
Towns and Villages Past 
and Present 1951 $2.00 
Numerical Index to the Bib- 
liography of Scientific & 
Industrial Reports, 
Vols 1-10 1949 $10.00 
Our Library (Visual Presen- 
tation) 1953 $10.00 
SLA Directory of Members 1951 $4.00 
Social Welfare: A List of 
Subject Headings in Social 
Work and Public Welfare 1937 $1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor 
Statistics Rev. Ed. ....... 1953 $2.00 
Subject Headings for Aero- 
nautical Engineering 
Libraries 
Subject Headings for 
nancial Libraries ........ 1954 $5.00 
Technical Libraries, Their 
Organization and Manage- 
WIED ss. «\Aishhewwes nbes esc eee Bees 


1953 $10.00 


1949 $4.00 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES, 
published ten times a year. 

Subscription, $7.00 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW 
INDEX, published ten times a year. 
Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 595) 

A traveling exhibit of 100 English-language 
books and periodicals published in India since 
World War II has been prepared to aid American 
study of modern India. The exhibit was conceived 
to offset the dearth of up-to-date material on the 
subject (in contrast to historical material about 
re-independent India, which is plentiful). For in- 
ormation about the exhibition, which may be se- 
cured by libraries free except for shipping charges 
to the next library, write to World in Brief, 518 
East 84th Street, New York 28. 


Copies of “The Library Is an Instructional Mate- 
rials Center in Today's Schools,” a statement pre- 
pared by the Indiana School Librarians Association, 
may be obtained free on request to Mary Louise 
Mann, Librarian, Arsenal Technical High School, 
1500 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
Prospective recipients should send stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 8 


Oestreicher's, the print house specializing in full- 
color reproductions, has announced its new catalog, 
containing over 4,700 listings and more than 500 
pictures of old masters, moderns, and contempo- 
raries of every important school. It may be ordered 
at $1, postpaid, from O6cstreicher’s, 1208 Sixth 
Avenue, New York 36. 


The Jell-O advertisements featuring animals 
which have appeared in national consumer maga- 
zines during recent months are available in reprint 
form, without advertising copy. A possibility for 
display use, the reprints are in full-color, 11” x 14”, 
with colored borders. The assortment of twelve 
most popular ads may be ordered for 25 cents and 
three Jell-O box fronts. Address Press Relations, 
General Foods, White Plains, New York. 


“Georgia Poets and Poetry,” the catalog of an 
Atlanta Public Library exhibition comprised of 
selections from the Georgiana library of a private 
collector, is available on request to Atlanta Public 


Library. oe 


The problem of shelf space is extremely bother- 
some in libraries. The use of microfilm helps 
greatly in conserving space. 

A growing amount of shelf space is required each 
year to house government publications because film 
copies are not generally available. About 25 three- 
foot shelves are needed each year to house the 
patent specifications of the year in bound form. 

Mr. Biel of Biel's Photocopy & Microfilm Service 
is willing to start a microfilm project to film the 
United States Patents Specifications either on 35 or 
16mm film. He therefore is anxious to ascertain 
how much demand there might be for such a proj- 
ect. Some questions requiring answers would con- 
cern the period to be filmed, i.e. first patents down 
to the present; those of the century; or recent date 

A certain number of subscribers would be neces- 
sary to start the project and obviously the greater 
the number of libraries subscribing for full series 
of films, the less the cost for each subscribing li- 
brary. Mr. Biel may be reached at 1037 Ellicott 
Square Building, Buffalo 3, New York. 
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AMERICAN Book- prices CURRENT 
Edited by Edward Lazare 


Since 1895 — The Annual Record of Auction Prices of Books, Mss., Etc. 


60th ANNIVERSARY VOLUME 


American Book-Prices Current 1953/54 (Vol 60), records 
over 15,000 price entries. Special emphasis in this cur- 
rent record is on Western Americana. (The W. J. Holli- 
day sale is here reported in full). In addition to the 
Western Americana, there are over 12,000 price entries 
of books from the incunabula period to the present day. 


$15. net (plus parcel post) 





704 pp., buckram 


Published by the editor—Order from 


AMERICAN BOok-PRICES CURRENT 
509 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








BOOKS TO REPAIR? 


Here Are The “TOOLS” For Simple, Inexpensive 
Repair of Books and Magazines .. 


FOR QUICK MENDING |. 
OF TORN PAGES... 
Mending Film Tape— 
pressure sensitive — 
practically invisible— 


FOR TORN BINDINGS AND 
LOOSE PAGES ... 


Bind-Art crm) Liquid Plastic Adhesive; 





supplied in handy 8 ounce unbreak- 
able plastic squeeze bottle with 
Applicator Spout. Fast drying .. . 
flexible . . . completely transparent 
+ + « forms a permanent bond that 
will outlast the repaired material. 


Restores broken bind- 
ings like new! Firmly 
welds loose pages 
back into bindings. 





Prices of individual items 
listed in Bro-Dart Cata- 
log No. 54, 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 


A DIVISION OF 








will not shrink, yel- 
low or reflect glare. 
FOR WORN 

SPINES... 

Book-Aidit™) Em- 
bossed Cloth Tape— 
with specifically 


designed solely for 
book repair. 





FOR THE 
“FINISHING 
TOUCH” 

Plasti-Lac itm) Trans- 
porent Book Spray. 
Clear — flexible — 
waterproof, Elimi- 
notes messy brush- 
lacquering. 


BRO-DART’S 

BOOK REPAIR KIT 

A Pp kit containing all 
ebove items —pius a How-To 
Booklet, ‘Modern Simplified Book 
Repair’. Kit only $7.75 complete, 
prepaid, 
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ARCADIA HOUSE 


Dependable light fiction for public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets 
April titles, ready late March, $2.50 each: 


THE WILLOW TREE by Rebecca Marsh 


Can a ~y who has built a whole new life for 
herself let an old romance wreck her happiness? 


ROSES ARE RED by Emily Noble 
Courted by the neighborhood ne’er-do-well and 
a gallant, successful executive, Ruth was in 
danger of choosing the right man for the 
wrong reasons—or the wrong man for the right 
reasons, 


FOOL'S HAVEN by Mary Howard 


A young secretary-companion finds herself em- 
ployed by a notorious and worldly man with 
a problem child to care for. 


DUSTY WHEELS by Lew Smith 


In the foothills of the Tetons, two freighter 
outfits engage in a strange struggle—in which 
six-guns are supplemented by dynamite. 


BIG T RAMROD by Leslie Ernenwein 


A disillusioned renegade ratenter rides into 
Tailholt determined to find a peaceful occupa- 
tion at last—only to be disappointed once more. 


BLACK TERRACE by Kethrya Kendall 


Everyone at the family reunion received a be- 
quest of money. But there was one additional 
bequest—swift and unexpected—murder ! 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
“Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, Inc. 











Solve Your Periodical 
Filing Problems With 
MAGAFILES 


Over a Million Sold 

in Last 15 Years— 
} Proof Positive of 
+ MAGAFILE's Un- 
{ @qualed Value for 
, 
' 
' 
’ 





‘ 


em eeenn eng 


the Economical 
Storage of Maga- 
zines and Pamph- 
lets! Other uses too 


Dicapecoce 


iy 


Quick, fniding assembly 


39 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRARY 
FILING _NEEDS—LASTING KRAFT- 
BOARD CONSTRUCTION IN ATTRAC- 
TIVE BUCKRAM-L 


KE FINISH 
—INDEXING LABELS INCLUDED 


MAGAFILE File Cases are shipped Fiat, 
are Easy to Store and somere Only Sec- 
onds for Assembly. A ‘‘Must’’ for All 
Libraries they Eliminate Costly 
Bindings. Write us today for Complete 


Descriptive Brochure at No Obligation. 
Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


Augusta Baker, supervisor of storytelling at the 
New York Public Library, is giving a workshop 
course, “Writing for Children” at the New School 
for Social Research. The course, which began on 
February 11, meets weekly on Fridays from 8 :30 to 
10:10 P.M. Special types of juvenile writing are 
stressed, books of realism, fantasy, fiction, nonfic- 
tion, techniques of storytelling and book illustration 
in relation to text. 


a 8 
The 32d annual meeting of the New Mexico Li- 
brary Association will be held on April 21-23 in 
Los Alamos, New Mexico. For information, ad- 
dress Helen F, Redman, Librarian, University of 
California, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, P.O. 
Box 1663, Los Alamos. 


s 

The 1955 A.S.W. Rosenbach Lecturer in bibli- 
ography at the University of Pennsylvania is Dor- 
othy Miner, librarian and keeper of manuscripts of 
the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Maryland, who 
has chosen as her topic “The Medieval Illustrated 
Book.” Her three lectures will be entitled: ‘The 
Early Middle Ages: Books for the Altar,” ‘The 
Gothic Era: Books for the Aristocrat,” and ‘‘Prelude 
to the Printing Press: Books for Everybody.” The 
lectures will be delivered on successive Thursdays, 
April 21, 28, and May 5 at 4 P.M. in Alumni Audi- 
torium of Dietrich Hall, on the Philadelphia 
campus. They are open to the public and tickets of 
admission are not — 

The annual meeting of the Oregon Library As- 
sociation will be held in La Grande on April 29 
and 30. 

8 8 


The sixth annual School Library Conference 
sponsored by the department of library science at 
Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia, will be 
held on Saturday, April 30. School librarians and 
other guests will meet for a morning coffee hour 
in the college library, where the third annua! South- 
side Virginia Children’s Book Exhibit will be fea- 
tured. An authors’ luncheon will take place at 
Longwood House. The topic of the luncheon pro- 
gram will be Books and Children. 


i 
Motivated by the critical need for school librar- 
ians, Western Illinois State College's library depart- 
ment is offering a series of library science courses 
during its two summer semesters, The courses, 
which are also offered during the regular school 
year, each carry 4 hours credit. 

Courses offered during the first summer session, 
oa 6-July 15, are Library Science 320, school li- 
tary Organization and administration; Library Sci- 
ence 321, children’s literature; and Library Science 
422; reading materials for high schools. Second 
summer term courses given from July 15 to August 
19 include Library Science 323, the library as an 
information center; and Library Science 436, the 

library in the school and community. 

(Continued on page 601) 
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New Books for OT * SERVICE... ON © THE © Do, 
YOUNG READERS 


“Inside-the-Bigtop” 
Story of the 








“ ZDIAMRS 


CIRCUS AT MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN 


Neil Boyton 


_ 


Capturing all the thrills and exotic Vv 
sights of the Ringling Circus in its stand KITTY Ki /NOHAKT, ais 
at Madison Square Garden, this authentic the Children’s Librarian at the “Carnegie 
book portrays the pageant of circus life Library in Bookville”, likes to keep every- 


for every circus-happy reader, 10 to 14. thing as neat and clean as possible. One of 
Presents a fine opportunity to meet the Kitty’s biggest problems is keeping the 
1 in. taahans cuban ie le juvenile books looking nice and new. Kitty 
a we P tani has solved this problem by always having 
“Strange People” of the sideshows, and to Demco Book Cleaner on hand. 


witness the everyday incidents that make 
up the circus, $2.50 )}| TRY THESE 3 EASY STEPS: 


With cheese cloth wrapped around 
your first two fingers .. . dip into 


1 jar. 
ARROWS IN THE JUNGLE > esata 
Rub lightly, the cover of the book 
Lambert? Bartels you wish to clean. 


Wipe off any excess cleaner with a 
Translated by C. Louws dry paste cloth, and allow to dry for 
a while. 


“ ZDIAWAS @ 100 e 3HL © NO’ 


Boys and girls, ages 10 to 14, will find 
this true-to-life account of an actual at- 
tack by the Hawk Indians on a tiny, £00LCO 
struggling colony in remote Brazil a lot 
more exciting than fiction. The story of a BO OK + LE ANE R 
young South American boy, Jose, it nar- phos 
rates the feud between his family and SAVE TIME, MONEY— —— 
friends and the ferocious Indians, describ- ORDER IN QUANTITIES 
ing in mounting suspense the natives’ plan SEND FOR A 
for revenge, their raid and their defeat. ous 
It is a detailed glimpse of how people live GENER 
today in the wilderness of the Tocantins FR EE 
River, picturing the pioneers’ scanty food, 
their insecure means of livelihood, and S A MPLE 
their dangers and pleasures while the F 
narrative of the attack carries the reader TODAY! 
along. In preparation 
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THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
1104 Bruce Building Madison 1, Wisconsin © New Haven 2, Connecticut 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin os . ON © THE © DOT SERVICE. os? 
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SPEECH 
JOURNALS 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
OF SPEECH 


Published in ee ae Oc- 
tober, December . $3.50 


THE SPEECH TEACHER 


Published in fone: * March, Sep- 
$3.50 


tember, November . 
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(Continued from page 598) 
Additional information may be secured from 
Lyndall Swofford, Head Librarian, Western Illinois 
State College, “a 


The 1955 Summer Session in the School of Li- 
brary Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, will be divided into two terms, June 9-July 16 
and July 18-August 24. Courses will be offered for 
students interested in obtaining a degree in library 
science and for those who wish to meet certification 
requirements for school library positions. 

A full program for an individual student will be 
two 3-semester hour courses a term. New students 
will find it possible to begin work on any of the 
four programs which the school offers. The chief 
requirement for admission to work towards a de- 
gree in library science is a bachelor’s degree based 
on a good general education in an approved college 
or university. 

8 s8 


The annual meeting of the American Theologica! 
Library Association will be held at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, ~~ City, on June 15-17. 


During the June 21-July 29 summer session of 
Michigan State College, two courses will deal spe- 
cifically with the pr lems of the school librarian: 
AES 410, The Secondary School Library; and AEs 
422, The Work of the Teacher Librarian. The first, 
a nontechnical course for librarians, future librar- 
ians, and secondary school principals, will consider 
school library problems in relation to the school’s 
entire program and emphasize methods of increas- 
ing library use and making the library more func- 
tional. The second, a course for teacher librarians, 
will emphasize the school library's organization and 
activities and give some attention to classification, 
cataloging, and book selection, and to the school 
library as an information laboratory. 

For information, address: Raymond N. Hatch, 
Assistant to the Dean, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 

a 8 


Two library courses, cataloging and reference, 
will be taught, both from the viewpoint of the 
operation of school libraries, during the 1955 sum- 
mer session at the University of Maryland, June 
27-August 5. 

8 8 


ALA Conference 


The 1955 conference of the American Library 
Association will be held from July 3-9 at Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Newbery-Caldecott dinner will take place on 
July 5 in as balioanes of Philadelphia's Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel. Tickets, including gratuities, wil! 
be $6. Reservations, with accompanying checks or 
money orders, should be made out and sent to 
Elizabeth Shuman, Free Library of Philadelphia, 
Logan Square, Philadelphia 3. Guests desiring to 
sit together should indicate that fact with reserva- 
tion requests. They should also indicate whether 
this is their first conference. Tickets are to be 
picked up at the conference. 
8 68 
“The Library and the Community,” a workshop 
for trustees and librarians, will be presented at 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, July 


(Continued on page 602) 
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(Continued from page 601) 
11-23, under the alae of Western Reserve's 
ence. 


School of Li 
The first week of the course will include daily 
two-hour class sessions and work on individual 
projects under guidance of the instructor, The 
second week will be devoted to class analysis of 
individual projects as by each student. 
Workshop tuition will be $40, with two hours 
of academic credit toward a library science degree. 
Enrollment will be limited to ppc sare 25 
trustees and librarians, with board members pre- 
dominating. May 1 is the deadline for eng 
which should include a statement of graduate edu- 
cation, professional library experience, other quali- 
fying experience and publications, and a statement 
of problems in library administration which the 
applicant is ——— interested in investigating. 
Enrollment applications and requests for details on 
the workshop program, housing, and other infor- 
mation should i sent to: Director of Admission, 
Western Reserve at Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


The Department of Library Education, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College at Geneseo, New York, 
will offer two workshops in library education: 
Reading Problems in the School Library will be 

iven July 25-August 5, 1955 and Library Service 
or Young Adults will be given July 11-22, each 
with 2 semester hours of graduate or undergraduate 
credit. Fees for either course will be $10 per 
semester hour for undergraduate credit or $12 per 
semester hour for graduate credit, each with a $2 
incidental fee. . 


. 

The Syracuse University School of Library Sci- 
ence will offer a two-week workshop on audio- 
visual materials in libraries from August 15-26. 
This wili be a 3-semester hour graduate course 
consisting of morning seminars with faculty and 
guest consultants, and afternoon laboratory sessions. 
Tuition for the course, which is open to all inter- 
ested, will be $66. Registration will take place the 
— of August 15. No advance registration is 
required. 

The course is designed for practicing librarians, 
teachers and students who want training in this 
field but are unable to attend the regular summer 
session. For further information, write Dean Whar- 
ton Miller, School of Library Science, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse 10, Ne York. 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California, is 
planning a summer program of particular interest to 
school librarians and teachers. Among the courses 
to be offered are Technical Processes, Elementary 
Reference, Book Selection, School Library Admini- 
stration, and Principles of Librarianship, For fur- 
ther details write to Dora Smith, Head, Department 
of Librarianship. 


The Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago announces that librarians in elementary 
and secondary schools are eligible for a remission 
of one-half the usual tuition rate for courses taken 
in the school. This is in accord with a new plan 
introduced at the University of Chicago to encour- 
age teachers to improve their professional compe- 
tency, The reduction applies to courses in any 
department of the university and will be made up 
to a maximum of nine courses beyond the master’s 
degree. 

8 8 
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Changing Libraries for Changing Schools 


By Florence Damon Cleary 


C tare PEOPLE IN WHOSE TRUST is placed the 
education of the nation’s youth feel 
keenly the almost impossible demands made 
upon them. It is good, therefore, for us to 
meet together, to reflect for a brief period on 
our strengths and weaknesses, to redefine our 
problems and re-evaluate our goals. In this 
stock taking, school librarians share with 
teachers the conviction that in the past the 
schools of America have done well. They 
have helped to produce creative, self-reliant, 
and skillful people, people with mechanical 
inventiveness that amounts to genius. But 
new demands are presently laid upon them. 

Through the years as society has changed 
so has the education of our youth. The rapid 
rate of change in society has caused school 
people to say: however well we have done in 
the past, we must do better. We must devote 
ourselves increasingly to the social goals of 
education, to the goals relating to the values, 
beliefs, and skills required for the preserva- 
tion and perfection of the democratic way of 
life. During the past decade this kind of 
searching has been going on the country over, 
as school staffs have sought to improve the 
learning experiences provided for children 
under the guidance of the school. 

What are the social forces that have in- 
fluenced and produced these changes? What 
changes have taken place and what trends and 





* A talk presented during the Educators’ Conference at 
Syracuse ee at a July 16, 1954 meeting of librarians 
jointly sponsored by the School Library Section of the New 
Vork Library Association and the Syracuse University 
School of Library Science. 

Florence Damon Cleary is Associate Professor of Library 
Education at Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
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frontiers are emerging? In turn, how have 
these affected the school library and the role 
of the librarian? It is to these questions that 
the school librarian might direct her thinkin 
as she gains perspective for evaluating an 
replanning her own program. 


Social Factors and Forces 


The rise of conflicting ideologies, the cum- 
ulative wounds of the depression, the growing 
tensions between groups, the beginning of 
World War II made the 1930's an anxious 
decade. Anxiety has not been alleviated dur- 
ing the 1940’s and 1950's. Rather it has 
mounted year by year. One finds little dis- 
agreement with the idea that “never have the 
American people been as well off as today and 
never so apprehensive’’ as they face responsi- 
bilities impossible to discharge and problems 
that appear to have no solutions. 

Wiltam Van Til identifies the broad clus- 
ters of problems that have emerged in this 
era of rapid social change as follows: inter- 
national; domestic-social-economic; intercul- 
tural; the preservation of civil liberties; and 
he warns that ‘‘they threaten mankind's future 
unless they are mastered by men.” ? 

‘While the problems relating to interna- 
tional understanding, the spread of com- 
munism, the threat of war, the control of 
atomic weapons are major concerns to youth, 
it is the cleavage in values, the paradox of 

1 William Van Til, “‘The Task of the Educator’’ in 
Forces Affecting American Education, 1953 Yearbook. As- 
sociation for Supervision and iculum Development, a 


Department of the National Education Association. 
C 1953, p. 4. 
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today’s culture that a to have a more 
damaging influence. ider the effects of 
the disorganization of the family; the imper- 
sonality of urban life; the stratification of 
classes; the devel t of status systems 
solely on the basis of wealth; the maintainance 
of balance between individual freedom and 
the general welfare; the tensions between 
groups with such attendant manifestations as 
broken homes, juvenile delinquency, and men- 
tal illness. 

Slight wonder that young people are con- 
fused, that they sometimes appear to have 
little understanding and less belief in the 
moral and spiritual values that provide the 
cornerstone of the democratic way of life. 
Teachers participating in the Detroit Citizen- 
ship Study found it so difficult to teach pupils 
an understanding of and belief in the demo- 
cratic values that they were inclined to accept 
the somewhat cynical conclusion “that it is 
easier to die for democracy than to define it.” 
Findings from recent opinion polls by the 
Purdue University Panel show that approxi- 
mately one out of every three of the high 
school pupils who returned questionnaires 
were willing to have abrogated the freedoms 
and privileges delegated to citizens under the 
Bill of Rights. 


Trends and Changes in the School 


As school staffs studied the impact of these 
social forces and factors on youth, as they 
evaluated the learning experiences provided 
children by the school in terms of stated goals, 
they became more concerned about their 
seem what the pupil knows, but also what 

¢ believes and how he behaves. As a result, 
widespread experimentation has been initi- 
ated, and curriculum change has occurred, the 
extent of which may be suggested by a glos- 
sary of the newer educational terms, titles and 
topics such as the following: 

fused curriculum, experience curriculum, general 

education, core, life’s problems approach, home 

and family living, work experiences, school 
camps, excursions and field trips, democratic 
values and beliefs, develo tal tasks, social 
climate, every teacher a guidance teacher, devel- 
opmental values in , self contained class- 
rooms, skill in human relationships, citizens 
school advisory committees, personality check 
lists, problem solving, action research, needs, in- 
terests, and problems, and citizenship programs. 


It is not the writer's purpose to conjecture 
as to the extent of curriculum changes; to dis- 
cuss the disagreements among educators about 
what should be done or how it is to be ac- 
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complished; to bemoan time-lag between the 
theoretical acceptance of research findings 
and their implementation in the schools; or to 
t on the educational philosophy of the 
igh school teacher who spends more time and 
energy on teaching the dates of the three 
Punic Wars than teaching the skills in prob- 
lem solving. 

Regardless of all the blocks and difficulties 
encountered in curriculum development, 
widespread improvement has occurred, which 
in turn has inevitably affected school libraries 
and the role of the school librarian. 


The Changing Role of the 
School Librarian 


Librarians view with real satisfaction the 
extension of library service to elementary 
schools and the increase in the number of 
school libraries with trained librarians in 
charge. The demands of a changing curricu- 
lum and the increased use by teachers of both 
book and nonbook materials have been real 
causative factors. Of greater significance, 
perhaps, has been the participation of school 
librarians in study and experimentation as 
they have worked shoulder to shoulder with 
other teachers in attempts to provide more 
effective learning experiences for children. It 
is these aspects and developments that are sub- 
sequently presented in the hopes that they 
may suggest criteria for self-evaluation, as 
well as direction for continuing improvement 
of library service in the school. 

Today's librarian knows and understands 
the factors that influence the growth and be- 
havior 4 children and uses this information 
in developing rewarding relationships with 
them. 

The child brings to his reading his family 
background, his abilities, aptitudes, motiva- 
tions, problems, and interests. The school li- 
brarian working with all the children in a 
school is unable to collect background infor- 
mation about each one, but she makes use of 
research findings to gain insight into the 
factors that nw acd growth and learning. 
She knows that social class differences in the 
early training of children have a marked effect 
on their interests and drives, on their language 
patterns and modes of behavior. Often she is 
quite a foreigner in the community where she 
works, yet she must keep lines of communica- 
tion open, knowing as she does that the best 
motivation for learning many children have 
is liking and regard for the teacher. 
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Recognizing that growth is a matter of in- 
dividual unfolding, that children have quite 
different sap of development, the li- 
brarian is keenly sensitive to the problem of 
individual differences. She is undisturbed as 
she observes the behavior of certain age 
groups, the thirteen-to-fifteen-year-old girls 
who giggle, have crushes, are boy crazy, affect 
ugly modes of dress, and dislike adult author- 
ity. She knows that this is rational behavior 
for this age group; that although there are 
wide differences in individual growth pat- 
terns, children tend to go through a series of 
sequences in growth in which predominant 
patterns of behavior are identifiable and 
typical. 

Particularly she is concerned with the para- 
dox of behavior. The surly, hard-boiled, ag- 
gressive “problem boy” is = ibly a 
youngster carrying a load of problems and 
anxieties, a boy whose need for love and 
affection, for approval and success, for ac- 
a Pk and security have been so long un- 
fulfilled that he is unable to make satisfactory 
adjustment. She does not condone his poor 
behavior, but she understands it. As she 
studies the community and the family back- 
ground of her pupils, she marshalls knowl- 
edge and insight in establishing the kind of 
close relationships with children that are re- 
quired for effective reading guidance. She 
plans library experiences geared to the needs, 
interests, and problems of the children in the 
school. 


Today's librarian makes use of three ques- 
tions as she evaluates and selects books and 
other learning materials. Is the book or ma- 
terial — Is it good for the children of 
this school? Specifically, what is it good for? 


As formerly, the librarian judges carefully 
the literary quality of the book, its style, 
format, plot, vocabulary, its authoritativeness, 
sincerity, and vitality. These criteria are valid 
and important. But no matter how “good” 
the book may be, it must be good for children. 
It must speak directly to them. It must have 
appeal, must fit their needs, abilities, their 
present and potential interests. Readability 
factors are to be carefully judged. Fiction for 
children should avoid involved and slow- 
moving plots, unattractive characters, and 
strange, long descriptions, involving situations 
and places unfamiliar to them. The librarian 
may use all the best aids and tools for book 
selection. She may find the title on all the 
approved lists, yet she needs to make the final 
decision in terms of the worth of the book for 
a particular group of pupils. 
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During the past five years, many librarians 
have become acutely aware of other evaluative 
criteria that must be considered. Studies and 
projects in intergroup relations and citizen- 
ship education have indicated values in the 
use of fiction and biography for teaching 
democratic beliefs and skill in human rela- 
tionships. The increasing use of bibliotherapy 
with young people, with the attendant em- 
ang on the develo tal values in books 

ave led school librarians to the conviction 
that they must select books and build book 
collections with careful consideration for the 
uses of the book. Will the book be useful in 
specific areas of the curriculum? Will the 
book provide answers to questions? Will it 
increase the child’s interests, develop his abil- 
ity to see, to feel, to understand the world 
around him, to be sensitive to the needs of 
others? As he identifies with book characters 
who face developmental tasks similar to his 
own, will he see applications to his own sit- 
uation, his own problems? 

It is a long list of evaluative criteria that the 
modern librarian marshalls in evaluating and 
selecting books, on the basic assumption that 
books, if properly used, are powerful tools in 
furthering the guidance and counseling ob- 
jectives of a school. 

The school library today is a materials 
laboratory to be used by teachers and pupils. 


Louis Shores writes “of the prospect of a 
Yale University Library in the year 2038 A.D. 
with a collection of over 200,000,000 volumes 
occupying 6,000 miles of shelving and re- 
quiring 750,000 catalog drawers.” ? His 
statement strikes a responsive chord among 
librarians, who face the increasing avalanche 
of books, records, magazines, pictures, models, 
pamphlets, films, filmstrips, and clippings 
that must be made available to pupils and 
teachers. Due to ever-increasing demands of 
the curriculum, school libraries have changed 
from highly selected book collections to teach- 
ing-and-learning centers where many media 
of communication are marshalled. Library 
shelves hold models and projectors. Catalog 
drawers contain listings of community re- 
sources as well as subject analytic cards. 


Other duties have fallen upon the people 
who select and maintain the materials of in- 
struction in the schools, as events of the past 
few years have cast their shadows on library 
shelves. Shall pressure groups burn the 
books? Shall the school library contain ma- 
terials on controversial subjects? The school 
librarian, alert to the dangers of subversive 


* Louis Shore, Challenges to Librarianship, Tallahas- 
see, Florida State University. 1954, p. 5. 
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ge determined that the mature 
er shall have freedom to read, maintains 
ae? pe age ‘ling evaluating or ma- 

i iding young le with “all 
the best idess in the world.” hg 

The mature pupil’s right to the facts, how- 
ever, brings fe hy ached ee in that 
he must have the skill to select, organize, in- 
terpret, and use the facts. The compellin, 
need for citizens who have the “‘skill to wei h 
the evidence as it comes in” has brought 
significant developments in teaching the skills 
required for critical reading and thinking 
which, in turn, are reflected in recent changes 
in programs of library instruction. 

Today's librarian is concerned with teach- 
ing the skills required for finding and uti- 
lizing information and knowledge. 

For many years, teaching the use of books 
and libraries has been a major responsibility 
of the school librarian. Instruction has tended 
to center on finding information through the 
use of library tools. The lack of achievement 
of pupils in tests of work-study skills and the 
“copy word for word” type of reference work 
done by high school pupils in the library have 
led teachers and the librarians to re-evaluate 
their teaching of work-study skills and the 
use of books and libraries. 

Recently a librarian was confronted by a 
report written by a sixth-grade girl who had 
come to the library to get information about 
bedroom furniture. She had found her ma- 
terial in an encyclopedia and had written as 
follows: ‘A bed is a layer of stratified rock.” 
The pupil knew how to use a reference book. 
She found the information, but she was 
unable to read with understanding, to inter- 
pret and evaluate information, and to see 
relationships. 

Among a complex of skills that need to be 
acquired by more mature pupils are skimming, 
note-taking, outlining, telling fact from opin- 
ion, analyzing pro; da, evaluating the 
authoritativeness of information, general- 
izing, and reflecting. There should be no 
assumption that the librarian takes full re- 
sponsibility for the teaching of these skills. 
The trend appears to be in the opposite di- 
rection. Increasingly it has become a joint 
endeavor with the librarian and the teachers 
of the content subjects planning together, 
with the teacher assuming the initiative in 
teaching the skills and the librarian giving 
follow-up instruction to pupils in the library. 

The librarian works with, not for, teachers. 


A number of years ago the school librarian 
was satisfied to fetch and carry for teachers, 





to take collections of books to the classroom, 
to send lists, to order and pick up books 
from the = library, to use all kinds of 
publicity devices to snare the teacher into 
using the library. There is nothing wrong 
with any of these activities if the librarian 
assumes them as a result of joint planning 
with teachers. A new concept of the role of 
the librarian is prevalent in most schools 
today, largely because the librarian has 
proven her competence in — with 
teachers. She participates with teacher-plan- 
ning groups in curriculum development, not 
because she is a “materials person” but be- 
cause she knows children and how they 
learn, and understands curriculum problems. 
She participates in the developmental read- 
ing program. She = in teaching the 
skills required for effective reading and 
thinking. If one accepts the idea that next 
to the teacher the materials of instruction 
are the most influential factor in the learning 
of youth, then it seems fair to assume that 
the modern librarian, with her knowledge of 
teaching methods and her knowledge and 
skill in the use of materials, becomes a 
“helping teacher” in the best sense of the 
word, 

The librarian participates in community 
enterprises and makes use of community 
resources. 


Not long ago a group of eleven school 
librarians were discussing school building 
programs in their communities. Three were 
members of citizens’ advisory planning com- 
mittees and all of the others were partici- 
pating actively with administrators and 
architects in the building program. It is 
doubtful if this would have been true a few 
years ago, or if school librarians would have 
initiated and worked with such organizations 
as the P.T.A. to secure the help of “mother 
librarians,” thus providing some library serv- 
ices to pupils in the elementary grades until 
trained librarians were secured. 


The shift from “keep the public satisfied” 
relationships between school and community 
to ‘a working on common a relation- 
ship” is reflected in the school library. The 
librarian, as formerly, sends suggested book- 
lists to parents. She talks about books with 
parent groups. She participates in many com- 
munity undertakings. Through these contacts, 
she is able to marshall community resources 
so that they may be wisely used by the school. 
Possible resources include, first of all, people 
who have specialized knowledge or experi- 
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ence. There are letters, records, diaries, his- 
toric markers, places—such as museums, in- 
dustrial plants, farms—that provide excellent 
resorrces for effective learning experiences for 
children. The community file in the school 
library lists these resources, and the school 
librarian works with teachers in enlisting the 
interest and aid of the community in a variety 
of school projects. 

The role of the librarian in reading guid- 
ance has become much more than bringing the 
right book to the right child at the right time. 
It is guidance for changing aspects of think- 
ing and behavior. 

Objectives and purposes may appear un- 
important, but the viewpoint of the librarian 
about the values in books and the purposes 
of reading leave their identifying mark on the 
reading guidance program in the school. 

Today’s librarian believes that attitudes and 
values can be taught; that with proper guid- 
ance young people will learn to understand 
themselves and others; will secure assistance 
with their problems and concerns; may acquire 
skill in evaluating behavior, their own and 
others, as they identify with book characters 
and utilize the situations and problems en- 
countered in books. 

As librarians have accepted these purposes 
for reading and have Tetailed means for 
achieving them, they have been convinced that 
the mere reading of the book is not enough; 
that the immature reader needs organized as- 
sistance in learning to read critically, to inter- 

ret what he reads, to generalize, to see 
implications and relationships. A decade ago 
librarians stated broad objectives for reading 
programs such as learning to like to read, read- 
ing for information, for leisure, recreation, or 
pleasure. In their guidance role they acted on 
the assumption that children would learn to 
like to read if attractive books were made 
easily accessible to them, and if they were 
given ample opportunity to read. 

Although the evidence is far from com- 
plete, recent investigations and studies show 
that free reading programs have not been 
completely successful in terms of the present 
reading habits of children and adults. The 
factors of exposure and accessibility of books 
continue to be basic to the school reading pro- 
gram, yet other aspects may be equally sig- 
nificant. In terms of the learning for chil- 
dren, reading guidance programs appear to 
be successful in direct proportion to the 
skill and energy of teachers and librarians 
who study and understand their pupils; who 
know values in books; who detail specific 
goals for their guidance activities; and who 
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contrive learning situations that make realistic 
and meaningful the vicarious experience that 
children have in books. 

For many children, because of their inter- 
ests and their reading ability, the story or the 
book will carry itself. For countless others, 
there needs to be careful planning for their 
reading experiences, peoere that takes into 
consideration now children learn, that pro- 
vides ample opportunity for children to read 
with understanding and to generalize and 
reflect about their reading. The pursuit of 
ideas and the solving of problems can be a 
thrilling experience for youth. The questions 
that librarians and teachers ask about books 
have shifted from what is the book about? to 
how? and why? and what might you have 
done? The librarian needs to be skillful in 
helping children to generalize and see rela- 
tionships without moralizing or imposing her 
opinions, or exhausting the story with too 
much interpretation. The country over li- 
brarians are trying many of these more direct 
approaches to group guidance with the hope 
that children and youth will learn to enjoy 
books and reading more completely because 
they have really learned how to read. 


s 8 
ALL THE WORLD'S A LIBRARY 


All the world’s a library, 
And all the people are really characters; 
They have their exists and their entrances 
—Which they often make, just at closing time. 
And one man, in his day, reads many “Perry 
Masons,” 
Their library life being seven ages. At first the 
infant, 
Scribbling and scrawling all over library books. 
Then the grammar school darlings, wanting 
“pitchers,” 
Leaning o'er the railing, shrieking with glee 
To playmates below. And then the schoolboy, 
Stomping up the steps, hailing loud his fellows, 
Spending the evening in “Ref.” Then the 
“scholar,” 
Full of requests, sighing and moaning, 
Wanting a summary, easy and quick to copy, 
Seeking culture and education 
In time for graduation. Then the devotees 
Of Hill and Bailey waiting at the desk 
Full of good books and literature; 
Thus they aid statistics. The sixth age shifts 
Over to horse and cowboy, Westerns, 
With the same tale told ten thousand times, 
—— horse, well trained, sometimes a 
og, 
A lone ranger, with his brave manly ways, 
Besting his foes, outshooting, outriding, 
Regaining his good name. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is grass-walking and payment of overdue fines, 
By man, by woman, by child, of every age. 
MARGARET GODLEY 
Reference and Publicity Assistant 
Savannah, Georgia, Public Library 
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Reading for the Innocent’ 
By Frederic W ertham, M.D. 


HE CLASSIFICATION OF MENTAL DISEASES 

used in all civilized countries is based on 
the work of a famous German psychiatrist, 
Emil Kraepelin. He was a hard-working, 
painstaking, and utterly unsentimental scien- 
tist. A few years before his death he visited 
the United States, to give lectures and study 
the research centers here. In his luggage he 
had only one book, a children’s edition of 
James Fenimore Cooper. He hoped to see 
some of the scenes he had read about as a 
little boy. This episode shows you the long- 
lasting influence of a child's reading on a 
mind not given to romanticism. 

Sometimes this influence remains uncon- 
scious. I can illustrate this from an experi- 
ence of my own. I was always interested in 
waterfronts, and when I traveled I visited 
them. I wondered what the fascination was, 
but did not give it much thought. A few 
years ago I came across an old childhood book 
of mine. Some of you will probably guess 
correctly that it was Dickens’ Old Curiosity 
Shop. 1 am sure I read it long before I could 
really understand it; but Quilp’s wharf made 
on me a lasting impression. 

“Childhood literature” makes one think of 
something bright and cheerful and idyllic, so 
perhaps you expect such a speech from me. 
But I am afraid I see the present-day question 
of children’s reading in a very serious light. 
I shall speak to you not in the abstract, but 
from the midst of a battle of today, a battle 
against enemies of chitdren. 

I am greatly honored to be invited to speak 
in a library. That happened to me only once 
before, when I spoke at the Library of Con- 
gress on Edgar Allen Poe, and Burgess Mere- 
dith recited some of Poe's poetry. In that 
lecture 1 combatted the theory that Poe was 
a drug addict. Tonight my task is to combat 
another myth of addiction. I want to prove 
to you that as far as reading is concerned, 
children are not addicts of mental drugs— 
unless we make them so. They did not ask 
for crime comic books; we adults invented 
them, mass-produced them and forced them 
on the chil by every method of display 

* Address given at the Free Library Festival, September 


22, 1954, at the Free Library of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Dr. Wertheim is author of the book, Seduction of the 
Innocent, 
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and seduction. Now that some 80 to 90 
million comic books are produced a month, 
and read mostly by children, we act like the 
man whose dog killed a rabbit: he said the 
rabbit started the fight. We say that the chil- 
dren asked for crime comics. 

There is a strange discrepancy between 
what people say and what they do. They in- 
undate us with general recommendations. 
Psychiatric leaders never tire of telling us 
about the paramount importance of child- 
hood experiences; religious leaders tell us 
about the importance of early upbringing in 
the home and about Sunday school; lawyers 
and criminologists hold conference after con- 
ference asking for more attention to chil- 
dren’s courts, adolescents’ courts, youth 
courts; governors call for more and more mil- 
lions to support more and more investigations 
into influences on children’s lives; educators 
and teachers stress kindergartens, day nurs- 
eries, and reading readiness. 


Saying and Doing 


All this is all very well; but when it comes 
to practice, all these groups do (and have 
done) just the opposite. With all kinds of 
excuses and rationalizations (“freedom of 
speech,” “children have a right to self-expres- 
sion,’ “children must learn early about the 
tough aspects of life’) they have left chil- 
dren unprotected and at the mercy of com- 
mercial exploiters. If childhood influences 
are so important, why have they been so silent 
all these sixteen years while such an enormous 
influence was being exercised over children? 
Parents have been worried about the rotten 
influence of comic books on their children. 
Librarians were concerned about the diver- 
sion of children’s interest. But how could 
they make themselves heard ? 

The comic-book industry—the greatest cor- 
rupter of children’s minds in history—con- 
tinued to flourish to the tune of 120 millions 
of dollars a year. Comic books are called a 
mass medium, but they would better deserve 
to be called a “medium” in the bacteriologi- 
cal sense. Most of them are virulent and 
harbor the virus of violence. Instead of iso- 





1 The financial magazine Barron’s (January 17, 1955) 
sets the figure at 125 to 150 million dollars a year. 
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lating this virus and getting rid of the in- 
fected medium, the intellectuals and profes- 
sionals have been giving us specious theories. 
They have repeated over the radio, from the 
lecture eres even from the pulpit, that 

n ” children who are “‘stable’’ and from 
“secure homes” are immune. They operate 
according to a simple formula: chil- 
dren, they say, are not affected by comics 
reading, and what bad children read makes 
no difference because they are bad anyway! 
Of course this doctrine is dressed up in fancy 
terminology; but that’s all that it amounts to. 
The defenders of comics and apologists for 
the industry would like to emendate the Bible. 
Now it is no longer “Suffer little children to 
come unto me’’ but “Suffer little children to 
come unto me—but only those who are nor- 
mal and stable and come from secure homes.”’ 


Why Don’t They Read? 


The question is often raised, “But why 
don’t these children read good books?” or 
“Why are teachers so often unable to make 
adolescents read whole books?” There are 
many reasons for that. It reminds me of the 
man in Baltimore who drove an old Ford 
without brakes. When he drove through a 
stop sign, an indignant policeman shouted at 
him: “Can't you read?” The man replied, 
“Sure, I can read. But I can’t stop!” Many 
of these children can stop, but cannot read. 

Let me be a little technical at this point. 
My research has shown that the comic book 
format, regardless of the contents, is an ob- 
stacle to acquiring good elementary reading 
techniques. —s is a high function of the 
brain. It is easy for a child to recognize, 
gtasp, and eat an apple. But if you write on 
a blackboard the letters a-p-p-l-e it is very 
difficult and requires abstraction to recognize 
that these funny characters mean apple. More- 
over, in order to read a page, the eyes have 
to go automatically along a line from left to 
right, then again to the left at a point a little 
lower, and then from left to right again. All 
this must be repeated again and again, with- 
out effort and without specific attention to 
the individual movements. The comic-book 
format, with its handled balloons scattered 
over the page, with its emphasis on pictures 
and their continuity, with its arrows directing 
the eyes from right to left or even up and 
down, with its many inarticulate words-that- 
are-not-words, interferes with learning ar 
reading habits. In this respect the so-called 
“good” animal comic books are worst, be- 
cause they reach the youngest children. 
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I have found a specific reading disorder 
which I called linear dyslexia, characterized 
by a number of special symptoms, that comes 
directly from comic-book reading. Many chil- 
dren have it, though it is often not recog- 
nized. They may pass through grammar 
school, or even high school; but they cannot 
sit down and read a book of 200 or 300 pages 
with pleasure and profit. 


I am often asked, ““What can reading do 
for children ?’’ Usually it is asked defensively, 
by people who have heard so often from “‘ex- 
perts” that reading is “ “vicatious’’ experi- 
ence, that only so-called “real’’ life experi- 
ences count; that at best reading is just an 
adjunct in a child’s life. My answer to such 
a question is very different. I counter with 
another question: What can reading not do 
for a child? Reading is a reflection of life. 
Every decent influence that you want to exert 
on a child is reinforced, amplified, and an- 
chored by good books. In this I include the 
very earliest reading of the most childish fairy 
tales. I have analyzed many classical fairy 
tales. What is their content, their real mean- 
ing? Is it really only the Oedipus complex 
or “violence, cruelty, and unbridled aggres- 
sion”? Is it really true that in the end the 
strong win over the weak, as in the stories of 
super-men and super-animals? No. Their 
moral essence is that the child or adult wins 
over all kinds of tyrants, monsters, evil crea- 
tures, or oppressors. This is the memory of 
mankind and a real reflection of life. But we 
have soiled that with the poison of gangster- 
ism and vampirism which we offer children 
in comic books. 


Reading and Entertainment 


Those who want to distinguish sharply be- 
tween reading for entertainment and reading 
for education are in error. Most, if not all, 
good entertainment has educational value. 
And there is no reason why all education, 
be it history, geography, literature, or ethics, 
must of necessity be un-entertaining. Read- 
ing is the greatest educational force that man- 
kind has ever devised. Comics, on the other 
hand, are the greatest anti-educational influ- 
ence that man’s greed has ever concocted. 
From this point of view comic books are part 
of a larger problem. We have reduced chil- 
dren to a market. We make the maximum 
emotional appeal to them not as children but 
as customers. It is their dimes that make up 
that fantastic figure of some 120 millions of 
dollars. 
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The Free Library of Philadelphia has done 
great work in bringing children and good 
books together. But the over-all picture of 
children’s books in this country is not a matter 
for congratulation. In this era of prosperity 
we could make life so much easier for chil- 
dren; yet we have made it much harder. From 
my inquiries I have learned that wherever 
children (and adults, too, for that matter) 
treasure their own books, they are more apt to 
take books out of libraries or go into a library 
to read. If you pursue this subject a little, 
you find an extraordinary state of affairs. 

Thousands of children buy their own crime 
comic books, many of them spending as much 
as $50 a year on just that. You don't see them 
smile when they read these “comic’’ books, 
either. How could they, when they read about 
husbands who bowl with their wives’ heads, 
or barbecue their wives; wives who poison 
their husbands; men raping a girl with a red- 
hot poker; men and women being killed and 
tortured in every way mankind—even in its 
most cruel and degenerate periods—ever de- 
vised or imagined? In comparison with these 
millions of crime comic books, the number of 
good children’s books is ridiculously insig- 
nificant. Do you know that some 75 per cent 
of some big publishers’ children’s book sales 
are institutional? That means they have not 
been displayed and sold to children at all, but 
are sold to schools and libraries. 


When I came here tonight I saw your ex- 
hibition of books in the lobby. Naturally I 
was pleased to see Seduction of the Innocent 
in an honored place. But what was next to it? 
A book which symbolizes all that is most dis- 
couraging to those who want to protect chil- 
dren from evil influences. My book has 16 
pages of illustrations. They are taken from 
all kinds of crime comic books, and I could 
just as easily have had 60 pages of them. 
I challenge you to find among these pictures 
one that could possibly be a good influence 
on children. Yet the author of that other 
book (Your Child’s Reading Today, Double- 
day 1954), Josette Frank, who has been 
shown to have been a paid agent of the 
largest crime-comics publisher (Superman- 
DC) for many years, not only endorsed some 
of these very illustrations with her name and 
that of the Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica, but also—in this book on display—de- 
fends comic-book reading! I ask those of you 
who are librarians to read the sections on 
comic books in her book, and then compare 
the illustrations in mine with her smooth 
defense of comics. Let this be your test and 
not mine. 
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There are other curious things in her book. 
Charles and Mary Lamb’s immortal Tales 
from Shakespeare finds no place; but there 
is a classical sentence about + srmedel him- 
self: “In Shakespeare on the printed page, a 
murder is merely a stage direction!” I won- 
der what she wants—a full enactment of 
bloody scenes such as comics have? This re- 
minds me of another comics defender who 
invokes Aristotle and the Greek drama to 
recommend comic books, apparently not real- 
izing that for Aristotle lies not in 
horror itself but in the surmounting of horror, 
and that in Greek drama acts of violence were 
always off-stage, and not shown in every de- 
tail of violence as in comic books. 

The book by Josette Frank highly recom- 
mends a children’s book for its “hilarious 
illustrations.’ One of these illustrations is a 
full-page picture of a superman, another has 
five superman comic and the notorious 
CRIME-does-not-pay. That of course is adver- 
tising for crime-comic-book reading. In addi- 
tion, my attention was drawn to this book 
by children because it race-ridicules Negro 
children. 

While you are making these checks of 
recommended books, you might also read the 
sections on comic books in the Encyclopedia 
of Child Care and Guidance (Doubleday 
1954) by Sidonie M. Gruenberg, at one time 
consultant for a crime comics publisher and 
the former director of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America. Here you are confronted 
with a distillation of the idiees child guid- 
ance literature which has made corruption of 
children by comic books possible all these 
years, and which has made it practically im- 
possible to do anything to correct it now. 


Literary Avitaminosis 


At present American children suffer from 
literary avitaminosis. Many have been edu- 
cated out of reading legitimate literature. 
The worst influences in this respect are the 
comic books called “Classics Illustrated,” * 
which would be better called “Classics Muti- 
lated.’’ Once a child has read such a classics 
mutilated he feels he knows the story and will 
not read the book. These “‘classics’’ mutilated 
are also sold in Europe, where they spread 
comic-book culture. West German children, 
for instance, learn from one classics mutilated 
about the great ‘Negro writer’’ who won the 
Nobel prize. His name? William Faulkner. 





2 A biographical sketch of Albert L. Kanter, publisher of 
Classics, Mustrated, appears in Current Biography 1953. 
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Let me not give the impression that chil- 
dren learn nothing from crime comic books. 
They do! They can learn poetry like this: 


“Blood and guts all over the street 
And me without a spoon to eat.” 


They can learn humor: “Murder, Arson, 
Terror, Inhumanities, Deviltry—A Laugh A 
Minute.’ Good reading is a school for self- 
discipline. Comic books are a school for 
crime. The Robert Brown case in Croswell 
Bowen's excellent book, They Went Wrong, 
is a good example of the interweaving of 
different factors in the development of juve- 
nile delinquency. The recent ‘thrill’ violence 
in Brooklyn committed by comics killers has 
highlighted the problem. All promises of 
self-regulation on the part of the publishers 
of comic books have cd empty, with the 
latest publicity stunt of a “czar” and a new 
“code” no exception.* 


I would like to tell you about the good 
effects of good reading for children. In the 
course of my work over the years I have so 
often seen these beneficial influences. But at 
this moment I cannot tell you how well the 
apple tastes when I know there is a worm 
inside it. As a psychiatrist most of my time 
is spent with people and the relationships of 
people. But books are a part of life, too. And 
I would like to leave this thought with you: 
The company of bad books is often more 
dangerous than the company of bad people. 
If we protect children from the bad, they will 
turn to the good, as a flower turns naturally 
to the sun. 


2] have examined the latest comic books (February, 
March, April 1955) with the ‘‘seal of approval’ on them 
of the new comics “ authority’’ and Mr. Murphy. 
They contain the same harmful ingredients: kicking a man 
in the face, the injury-to-the-eye motif, murders, race 
peajudics, torture, crimes, pornographic sadism of tying-up 
girls, advertisements for dangerous weapons (whips, knives, 
and guns). That is why a law to protect children is 
necessary. 


ALL HAIL ! 


All hail to Melvil Dewey, 

And Charles A, Cutter, too! 

They tried to make it easier 

For folks like me and you 

To find the books we're seeking 

Within a library's stock. 

Their systems of arrangement were 

The keys that fit the lock 

Upon the door to knowledge 

Which books contain for all, 

And now that door is open, 

Spring, winter, summer, fall. 

Ruopa E, Kruse, Assist-nt Librarian 

Girls High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Quite a tricky thing to do 

Is to give a book review. 

Many things you must impart 

(Here are some, just for a start)— 

You must tell the author's aim, 

And recount his worldly fame; 

His conclusions you must state, 

And his style you needs must rate. 

Be specific, but take care, 

Don't tell all about your ware; 

Since you time and trouble took, 

You want folks to read the book ! 

Ruopa E. Kruse, Assistant Librarian 

Girls’ High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
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COMICS 


Are you concerned about the epideme of cheap comics which hes attacked the young pecple of 
the nation? The cure lies not in isolation but rather in exposure to gied books. What books 
will serve as antidotes for crime; for sex; for the biserte; fer the cheap? What besks will 
weaken am appetite for the good and the beautiful? For the mewer prescribed by the 


Minneapolis Public Library 
BOOK WEEK EXHIBIT 


November 15 through 77 


on the third fleer of the sein library, 100] Hennepin Avenue. Consult the libreriane on 
duvy about individeal reading problems. Examine the new books for children. Pick @ © copy 
of the Library's list of books te give for Christmas. If you wish to bring « crow make on 
eppountmant with the Departament of Berk with Children, Linceia 0781. 


Open 9 te 9 lemdays through Fridays; 9 te $ Saturdays. Closed Sundays, belideys. 


With everybody talking about them, but nobody 
doing anything, the Minneapolis Public Library 
decided to face the problem of comic book reading 
in a positive manner. 

An exhibit called “Rx for Comics” showed the 
comic books and the antidotes side by side. For an 
attack of the lurid, librarians prescribed a transfu- 
sion of the imaginative; for an eruption of crime, 
a dose of adventure; for a craving for the garish, 
a taste of the beautiful; for an overdose of sex, 
an injection of romance. 

In most cases the books, silently compared to the 
comic, were their own best argument. 

Letters to youth leaders, flyers to organizations 
and schools, radio, newspaper and television pro- 
motion publicized the exhibit. The library was 
commended editorially by the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune for its positive approach. 
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Teen-Agers Won't Read! 


By Aimee K. Kulp 


H°v MANY TIMES have you heard the 

statement, ‘“Teen-agers aren't interested 
in books. You just can't get them to read !"’? 
I believe that the teen-agers who do not read 
have never been subtly urged to read. Let us 
pause for a minute and examine Mr. Web- 
ster's definition of the word “subtle”: 
Subtle, adj.—1. Delicate; hardly noticeable 
2. Shrewd; keen 3. Clever; sly. In the past 
when you have prodded a teen-ager to read, 
have you employed all or amy of the above 
definitions? Whether or not school librar- 
ians realize it, if they are successful, they 
must be subtle. 

Joe comes home from school and, with a 
sigh of relief, carelessly tosses his school 
books into the most convenient corner. To- 
night is the big basketball game; so he does 
the scantiest possible amount of homework 
and then exists for the remainder of the eve- 
ning. The next night he follows the same 
procedure. This night, however, it is a big 
date. And so it goes through the weeks until 
one night among that pile of battered school 
books appears a clean, red book. The next 
morning the clean book is sorted out of the 
pile of school books and set aside. Days later 
this book works its way into Joe’s bedroom. 
Perhaps it does not happen for weeks (per- 
haps it will take a couple renewals to reach 
this point in our story), but some night, 
when there is an hour to “burn’’ before a 
dance, Joe finds himself reading the clean, 
red book. If this book has proven in the 
least bit interesting, or if Joe has the slightest 
bit of natural curiosity, he will soon find him- 
self checking out another book from his 
school library. However, as we can see, the 
process is a slow, “delicate” one—-as Mr. 
Webster puts it. 


The Librarian 


Where does the librarian come into the 
picture? It is she who must make the wise, 
first choice. It is she who must cautiously in- 
troduce this boy, and hundreds exactly like 
him, to the world of reading. It is she who, 
like trapping a jungle animal with a path of 
sugar, must lure the teen-ager into her library 





Aimee Kulp is Librarian of the Mercersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, Academy Library. 
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in the first place. How can she accomplish 
this without posters, banners, and blowing 
of trumpets? A bit of applied psychology is 
the answer. For she realizes that all human 
beings have eyes and that they will see things 
placed conveniently in front of them, wheth- 
er or not they actually intend to see them. 


Subtlety 


It is here that librarians must apply a psy- 
chology as defined by Mr. Webster, i.e., em- 
ploy the utmost subtlety. For we all have had 
the same feeling when we were in our teens 
—we didn’t wish to be pushed around. We 
felt that at this time we were mature and 
wished to make our own decisions. And so 
it should be. This is where psychology really 
enters the picture. We must employ a device 
subtle enough that the teen-age person does 
not realize that he is being “trapped” into 
recognition of a certain book, fact, or read- 
ing trend. Rather, he must stumble upon a 
“booby trap” set by the librarian, make the 
discovery himself and establish a reading 
idea on his own. 

This may sound to you like a great deal of 
effort just to entice boys and girls to read, 
but I have felt for some time that it is very 
much worth all the time and effort spent in 
arranging such effects. For it seems to me 
that the main reward for all the librarian’s 
labors spent to lure the teen-age reader is to 
see her schemes actually work ; to see the boys 
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and girls actually handle her displays, leaf 
through her books, and find something they 
want to take home with them to read. It 
sounds fantastic? Well, it really works! 


"Trap pin g” 


You ask, “How is all this accomplished ?” 
I use four methods of “trapping.” The first 
one is actually not a trap at all, in fact, just 
the opposite. I encourage the boys them- 
selves, as in my case, to decorate my two large 
bulletin boards, using subjects and materials 
which they suggest and supply. This is a 
steppingstone, for boys will always examine 
something concocted by their fellow stu- 
dents, and ultimately this brings recognition 
to the library. Secondly, I display new and 
popular material—all new books of teen-age 
interest in one place and all relatively new 
books of current teen-age appeal in another 
place. These displays are rotated and changed 
often so that numerous trips to the library re- 
veal new interest in old locations. Thirdly, 
in our library, I use a “personal corner,” 
called a “Guidance Corner,” to induce the 
boys to come into the library, unnoticed by 
the librarian, and browse to their hearts’ con- 
tent for materials which to them are of a very 
pertinent or personal nature. This corner 
contains life adjustment pamphlets which 
present many teen-age problems, such as 
driving a car, choosing a college, etc. Here 
also I display books on other similar subjects. 
Some typical titles are How to Drive—and 
Stay Alive and Teen-Age Problems. Here 
too I keep a complete file of all college and 
university catalogs and yearbooks so that the 
boys may browse and make their own choice 
of colleges at their leisure. And, fourthly, I 
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“neatly clutter.” By this I mean that I let 
large books lie on many of the library tables. 
Perhaps a boy who came into the library only 
to meet a friend will notice one of these 
books. He then may notice another book or 
even two and may decide to return to the li- 
brary another time to read a couple of the 
other books “lying around” on the tables. 

The blessing in any library is that clientele 
known as “the natural readers.” These are 
also present in the teen-age class, and they 
are the ones who must be encouraged, as well 
as the slow readers, not only to read but to 
read the right books. For their friends will 
soon become aware of the fact that they are 
reading as well as the title of the book which 
they are reading. 

There are two additional points that I con- 
sider important in the business of encourag- 
ing the young to read. One is rather difficult. 
It could be called “up-to-dateness.” This 
means that students using a school library ex- 

ect the librarian not only to recommend a 
k but also to have read it herself! These 
students expect first-hand information con- 
cerning a book. They often chide the librar- 
ian if she has not read a book that they have 
read and considered good. They want a per- 
sonal satisfaction that their librarian shares 
their feelings with them. 


A Pleasant Smile 


The second point is a very easy one—a 
pleasant smile. This implies more than meets 
the eye, for this means whole mornings dur- 
ing which essentially nothing is accomplished 
—hours badly needed for cataloging, order- 
ing of books, etc., are thus lost. However, 
the time thus spent has been just as valuable 
and worth while as that spent working at the 
desk. They are hours spent talking—hours 
spent being sociable. The school librarian 
must not only be an instrument which hands 
out books and stamps cards; she must also be 
a friend, a consultant, a personal guide to her 
students. This establishes good feeling, and 
this will help to popularize her library. 

More often than not, the teen-ager is not a 
‘natural reader.” Rather, he must be guided 
in his reading through this critical period of 
his life. He must be helped to read—tots and 
often! Doubtlessly his parents have intro- 
duced him to good reading habits. Now, it 
is up to us to cultivate these good habits and 
set them into perpetual reading patterns. 
Therefore, we, the school librarians, must be 
clever—we must be subtle. 
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A Stable Fable 


By George Durham 


LL” SUMMER, when I assumed charge of 

juvenile book selection in a small! county 
library, my first official deed was the ordering 
of more than 100 “horse books.’ This was 
no sudden caprice or craven yielding to a 
handful of bullying sixth graders (though 
I'd suffered the bullying often enough!). 
Through two on the bookmobile I had 
become convinced that the useful business of 
bringing grade school children and good 
books on a crowded truck could be 
con more efficiently by dispensing with 
the d music; the raucous demand 
or thin high wail of the same refrain, “I 
wanta horsestory.”” 

My new plan was to saturate the horse-yarn 
market in each of the dozen fourth-, fifth-, 
and sixth-grade classes on my scheduled 
rounds. Then, when the demand for equine 
epics was sated, I could supply the still-eager 
young appetites with books on ships, or shoes, 
or even people. a irements of science 
are fri , so I first c a test group—a 
Comal horse-crazy sixth prs Lae I 
had known and tried to wean from a diet of 
straight horseflesh for two fruitless years— 
for a pilot run of my experiment. My aim 
was to achieve total satisfaction of the whin- 
nying literary tastes of this group. 

On its first September visit to the class the 
bookmobile was really loaded. Scores of 
prancing, leering stallions (what's wrong with 
mares, I'll never know) were strewn around 
the truck. Slickly Plasti-kleered, there were 
whole sets and duplicate sets of Farley and 
Hinkle nags, Grossett reprints, and other hos- 
ses of every hue. 

It was Christmas in September. Ecstatic 

ueals, then bedazzled quiet. An orderly line 
ot passion-sated children trooped off the truck 
in no time. There was no bickering over the 
true line of hand-to-hand inheritance of a 
book through the next three months; not even 
a shoving tussle over one of the painted po- 
nies. It was heaven. I charged 120 stallions 
out to the first thirty off the truck. 

There was, however, a flaw in the class. 
Number thirty-one, a sneaking little icono- 
clast, a smart-aleck if I ever saw one, tried to 
check out his limit of four books—with nary 
a nag! I could only browbeat him into taking 
two horsebooks, finally, by assuring him that 
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the people in the tales were just as smart and 
por! a. the cayuses. This was no doubt a lie. 

With my near-total success in loading the 
class, I sat back to wait a fortnight or two for 
satiety to develop. With plenty for all, the 
mob psychology at the root of competing for 
horse-yarns would be shattered. I could soon 
move my remedial stock of concentrated horse 
on to another class and reform them in turn. 


By January my test class had not voluntarily 
given up a single equine. I made an agoniziag 
reappraisal of my position and saw at once 
that the great change would occur suddenly 
when every child had read every horse-title in 
my stock. To treat the other eleven problem- 
classes in a reasonable time I must buy a few 
more horsebooks. Among the 124 books held 
by the test class there were 36 different titles. 
Dividing these by the limit of four books, it 
became clear that at the end of nine check-out 
periods, in marti vgs oor class would yield 
up 124 horsebooks without cavil or regret. 

The eccentric boy who had put a hitch in 
the perfection of my plan by his deviationist 
learnings in September had surrendered to 

ublic opinion and now dared not leave the 
kmobile without his four horses. He did 

so with ill grace, though, and I suspected him 
of procuring other books at our nearest branch 
library. Let us hope that he does not become 
a menace to society. The horsey loyalty of 
the rest of the class was never in question. | 
awaited the Ides of February with confidence. 

In March and April I replaced more than a 
score of the 124 test books. Five had been 
torn apart in squabbles on the truck. Faction- 
al loyalties became strong on the third and 
fourth readings of favorite books. The Black- 
Stallion partisans would scarcely s to the 
Golden-dittoes. Loud demands for specific 
horses had developed; surely a promising ad- 
vance over the elemental “I wanta horse- 
story.” A distressing number of books were 
“lost’” as the rapid readers began to realize 
that they could not live without their com- 
panions of eight or ten readings. 

Through May the class did not give up a 
sires ¢ A bright girl with prt te ee 
pleted her twenty-fifth passage through The 
Purple Stallion on the tenth, and I personally 
er her with her favorite copy of the 
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Books, Title Pages, and Stamps 


By Robert D. Monroe 


wm IT IS CUSTOMARY among nations 

to portray great men on postage 
stamps, the great books thus honored have 
been few. 

In 1924 Portugal issued a commemorative 
group in several denominations, reproducing 
the title-page of Luis Vaz de Camoens’ epic 
Lusiads, published at Lisbon in 1572. Pro- 
duced for the four hundredth anniversary of 
the poet's birth in 1524, the colorful stamps 
have the appearance of real title pages cut 
from miniature books. The set includes a 
stamp depicting the heroic Camoens, 
bearded and broad chested, rising triumph- 
antly from the white capped sea whence he 
has rescued the rolled manuscript of his mas- 
terpiece, losing all else in a doomed ship 
that sinks on the horizon. 

An impressive set of stamps issued by 
Mexico in 1939 to observe the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of printing in that coun- 
try reproduces the title page of the so-called 
“Cedulario de Puga,”’ Vasco de Puga’s early 
compilation of laws relating to the Indies. 
The work is comprised of numerous ordi- 
nances issued by the Spanish Crown from 
1525 to 1563 and includes the famous Bull 
of Pope Alexander VI, promulgated in 
1493, which pertained to the government of 
the new world. Other stamps in this set are 
also of interest, portraying the house in 
which was established the first printing shop 
in America (1539), the first engraving done 
in Mexico (1544), and the colophon of the 
oldest Mexican printing extant, the Manual 
de Adultos (Mexico City, 1539), of which 
only a fragment consisting of the last two 
leaves is preserved. 

Several countries have issued stamps which 
bear representations of the title pages of 
great books, if not actual reproductions of 
them as in the case of the Mexican and 
Portuguese stamps mentioned above. 

France issued a handsome commemorative 
in 1937 honoring René Descartes and mark- 
ing the third centenary of the publication of 
his Discours de la Méthode (Leiden, 1637). 
The design displays an opened book, par- 
tially hidden by Descartes’ head, with only 
the title and date of the work appearing and 
these on the verso of a leaf. As first issued, 
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of Vasco de Puga’s compila- 
ws (1563), usually called the 
“Cedulario de Puga”’ 


Title page 
a 


tion of 


the title read “Discours sur la Méthode” 
and the error necessitated the withdrawal of 
the stamp and its replacement by another 
quite similar, but with the correct title. 


Stamp catalogs and collectors’ albums re- 
veal other symbolical title pages on stamps. 
An Hungarian stamp depicts Gaspar Karo- 
lyi, who made the first complete Protestant 
translation of the Bible into Hungarian 
(1589). He holds a book opened to an early 
pase which reads Szent Biblia. One of Italy's 

ante commemorative issue of 1921 shows 
an eagle holding a book opened to two pages 
which are inscribed La Divina Commedia. 
A Swiss stamp of 1938 bears the smiling 
portrait of Salomon Gessner and a volume 
of his Idyllen (Zurich, 1756) opened to its 
rococo title page. Unique, cada is the 
Mexican stamp designed to resemble the 
front page of a newspaper with the headline 
proclaiming “III Feria Del Libro.” The 
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crowded design includes a microphone, a 
moving picture camera, and a book opened 
to the Spanish title page of a history of 
Mexico. 

As a measure to aid the restoration of war- 
damaged libraries, the government of the 
Philippine Islands has issued a pair of semi- 
penta of unusual interest to bookmen. One 

an excellent representation, if not an 
exact reproduction, of the title page of the 
famous Doctrina Christiana (Manila, 
1593), the first book printed in the Philip- 
pines. 

Comparison of the stamp and a facsimile 
of the title page of the only known copy of 
the book ( wald Collection, Library of 
pe reveals the title page appearing 
on the stamp to be something of an Mealiae. 
tion insofar as the portrait of Saint Dominic 
is concerned. Some details of the rather 
crude woodblock portrait of the Saint stand- 
ing beneath a star, holding a book and a lily 
have been reworked by stamp designer 
even to the extent of reducing the number 
of blossoms on the lily stalk. Beneath the 
intricately bordered portrait the title and im- 
print of the book appear accurately repro- 
duced. 

A companion to the Doctrina Christiana 
stamp depicts the manuscript of Nol: Me 
Tangere (Berlin, 1886) by the Philippine 
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novelist, and patriot José Rizal. This 
pears man’s mor j said to have 
“made the Philippines a nation” when pub- 
lished during the last years of the Spanish 
domination. The book was printed in Ger- 
many during Rizal’s residence abroad and a 
small edition was smuggled into the poet's 
native land only to meet at by 
Spanish authorities. Noli Me Tangere was 
published in English as The Soci 
in 1912. 

A Yugoslavian stamp issued in 1947 bears 
what may well be the cover title of the first 
edition of Peter Petrovich Nyegosh’s Gorski 
Vijenac (Vienna, 1847). Nyegosh has been 
called “the Shakespeare of Montenegro” and 
his verse drama of the Montenegrin fight for 
independence has been cited as the greatest 
work of Serbian literature. It has been trans- 
lated into a number of languages, including 
English, as The Mountain Wreath (London, 
1930). 

Tiny Iceland has made a rich philatelic 
offering to the book lover in a series of 
stamps which illustrate a fourteenth century 
manuscript of the Saga of Burnt Njal, a 
fifteenth century translation of the Bible, as 
well as a single corner from a page of a law 
manuscript written about 1363. 

The Bible claims the distinction of being 
the book most frequently pictured on the 
stamps of the nations. The recent United 
States commemorative for the five hundredth 
anniversary of the printing of the Bible from 
movable type reveals the venerable Johann 
Gutenberg showing a proof sheet from his 
press to the Elector of Mainz. 

A recent Austrian semi-postal depicts the 
first edition of the Lutheran Bible in 1534. 
The rare copy represented is in the National 
Library in Vienna. 

The Koran has seldom figured in stamp 
design because of restriction upon the repro- 
duction of that sacred book. However, a 
stamp issued in 1916 by the then Kingdom 
of Hejaz bore designs taken from the last 
pase of a Koran in the Mosque of El Sultan 

arqug at Cairo, while another stamp at 
forth in 1917-1918 was inspired by the first 
pase of the Koran of El Sultan Farag in the 
useum of Arabic Art at Cairo. 

Books have long been utilized in stamp 
design as symbols or decorative devices. 
Apart from identifiable books and title 

es, there are numerous stamps that depict 

stone tablets, scrolls, codices, manuscripts, 

letters, scores, maps, architectural plans, 

newspapers, and stamp albums. Some 
(Continued on page 620) 
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“Busman’s Holiday” in Yosemite 
By Ruth J. Glass 


SUMMER in Yosemite Museum Research 

Library in the heart of Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, California, has something unique 
to offer the seasonal librarian. The fortunate 
person who fills this post—and for the past 
four years that has been my ‘‘vacation” from 
my regular work as a school librarian—finds 
every day filled with excitement, in addition 
to the regular library. Books must be cata- 
loged, of course, references hunted for the 
ranger-naturalists, and innumerable queries 
answered for the tourists who come for infor- 
mation about natural beauties of the Park or 
about the “‘old-timers’’ of Gold Rush days of 
an earlier California era, or curiosity-seekers 
who find in the Yosemite Indians a never- 
ending source of wonder. 


Chiefly Reference 


Circulation takes but a small portion of the 
time, as this is chiefly a reference library, but 
when the Field School of Natural History is 
in session the librarian not only helps the stu- 
dents find background material for the work 
they are doing but also teaches them (in a 
very short period of time) how to organize 
a small National Park Library. For the Yo- 
semite Field School in eight weeks tries to 
train naturalists, science teachers, and rangers 
in the history of living things in their natural 
environment. 

Of the twenty-eight national parks in the 
United States Yosemite is one of two—the 
other is Yellowstone—which employ trained 
librarians during the tourist season. And they 
must be on the job from the early part of 
June through August. 

Library service as a part of the Yosemite 
program was begun in 1921 by Ansel F. Hall 
at the time he installed the first museum ex- 
hibits. Today, the library is used by the entire 
naturalist staff as a highly important part of 
the interpretative program of the Park. In 
addition, to books, pamphlets, maps, photo- 
graphs, manuscripts, and letters, there are 
slides, microfilms, music records, and tape re- 
cordings, all designed to furnish accurate up- 
to-date information both to naturalists and lay 
visitors. 


Ruth Glass is Librarian of the Belleville, Illinois, Town- 
ship High School and Junior College. 
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Yosemite Museum with the library located 
in upper left hand corner 


The book collection is notable for its high 
quality. Its excellence is a tribute first to the 
scholarship of range-naturalists who have se- 
lected materials during the past, and later to 
librarians who have taken great pride in keep- 
ing the collection complete enough and sufh 
ciently up-to-date so that it has been sought 
by numerous researchers, writers, and other 
inquirers for data relevant to the region. 
Throughout its history the original pattern of 
maintaining a collection strong in natural 





A student, a ranger-naturalist, and a retired engineer 
work together on Yosemite history. 
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Field school students using Yosemite Library 


history and in history of the West has been 
followed—veritably a treasure house so far 
as these two fields are concerned. Here the 
visitor will find no best-sellers, and very few 
books of fiction. Those which are on the 
shelves deal directly with Yosemite or with 
well known Yosemite characters. 


John Muir 


The spirit of John Muir hovers over the 
library. Many of his books are in the collec- 
tion, of course, enriched by manuscripts bear- 
ing his signature, and others about his full 
life. One of the privileges of the librarian is 
to sit daily at his desk while she does her 
work. This desk—donated to the museum in 
August 1942 by John Muir's son-in-law, 
Thomas R. Hanna—was given with the stipu- 
lation that it be put into actual use, and never 
used for display purposes only. 

Serving visitors is one of the exacting, as 
well as the rewarding elements of the librar- 
ian's work throughout the entire summer. 
The special purpose of the library is to aid 
the Superintendent of the Park and his staff 
but anyone else who wishes may do research 
in the social, natural, and historical sciences. 
Visitors usually vary from five to thirty daily, 
and among them have been many famous au- 
thors in search of material. On one memor- 
able day fifteen Mariposa County school 
teachers came together to search for material 
for a history of their county. They hoped to 
write it themselves as a text-book for use in 
their schools, an undertaking whose cost was 
underwritten by the Education Department 
of California. 

The Yosemite Natural History Association 
supplies some funds for purchases; other ma- 
terials are acquired as gifts. 

To be a librarian in the Yosemite National 
Park Museum Research Library means to have 
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at one’s finger a nearby on the shelves 
—aids to identification of plants, insects, or 
animals in the park. One of the librarian’s 
greatest responsibilities is to see to it that the 
summer ranger-naturalist can keep abreast of 
current discoveries and investigations in his 
field, and to make suggestions about book 
buying which will cover not only the basic 
knowledge of the geology, fauna and flora, 
the archeology and history of the park where 
he is employed, but to enable him to meet 
the unexpected. 


s 8 
A STABLE FABLE 


(Continued from page 616) 

The end of school, in June, held an omi- 
nous threat. I made a feeble excuse for shun- 
ning the last bookmobile run, and later shud- 
dered at my substitute’s awestruck account of 
the weeping and raging which confronted her 
when she attempted to hold all returned books 
for summer rescheduling. She escaped injury 
by complete capitulation, letting the strongest 
and loudest carry off as many H. B.'s as they 
could appropriate. 

I now see that diversity of titles caused my 
treatment to be slower in fruition than I had 
pers I'm putting this year’s juvenile book 

udget to more calculated use, and this sum- 
mer we're laying up powerful ammunition for 
the fall campaign. With 1,500 copies of The 
Piebald Stallion on the shelves (I discarded 
the few survivors of other hues) I'll saturate 
the horselovers yet! I got a good discount, 
too, which is always gratifying. 


BOOKS, TITLE PAGES, 
AND STAMPS 


(Continued from page 618) 

stamps of bibliographical interest are unique 
in design or subject. A Cuban stamp, for 
example, issued in honor of the medical 
journal Repertorio Medico-Habanero (Ha- 
bana, 1840-1843), reproduces the printed 
cover of an issue, probably the only authentic 
serial publication thus distinguished. Among 
actual newspapers represented on stamps is 
a detail from the first page of the first news- 
paper published in Honduras in 1830. 

It is interesting to discover that the book- 
plate of = de Vega graces a Spanish 
stamp and that Liberia has issued a stamp 
designed to look like a book, having the 
appearance of a bound volume with top edge 
and rounded back strip = which the name 
of the country is lettered. 
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We Get What We Want 


By Annie Rae Jennings 


FTER TWO DESTRUCTIVE FIRES, Davis 
High and Elementary School, Avans, 
Georgia, didn’t have any books except those 
— the school by the Cherokee Regional 
Library. The bookmobile supplied them with 
plenty of books, but this dd not create the 
proper library atmosphere or teach the chil- 
dren to use the library. 

The state of Georgia allocates each school 
money to buy instructional material based on 
the number of teachers employed in the 
school. This money must be matched by the 
local school. The state provides two-thirds 
and the school one-third of the total. Using 
the matching fund, they began to buy books. 
Each grade was allocated a certain amount of 
money, the teachers selected the books, and 
those books became the property of that room. 
The principal and faculty soon saw this was 
not desirable, because the books seemed to 
disappear. 

What could be done about it? They did 
not have an extra room nor funds to employ 
a trained librarian. The principal and faculty 
began to make plans. 





As early as 1951, they began buying equip- 
ment with an eye for the future. They bought 
a card catalog cabinet, record player, 35mm 
and 16mm picture projectors. 


The school building had a large audi- 
torium. Why not use part of this for a li- 
brary? The principal, faculty members, high 
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school boys and their fathers met at night, 
measured, sawed, and made a folding parti- 
tion dividing the auditorium into a library 
and an extra classroom or study hall. 
Having very little-‘money for material and 
none pe for labor, the faculty, high school 


boys and their fathers made the library furni- 
ture. They made the tables, shelving, maga- 
zine rack, charging desk, and legs for the card 
catalog. Most of the measuring and sawing 
was done at night by the men of the com- 
munity. The high school boys were divided 
into groups and in their free time they nailed 
and painted the furniture. The girls waxed 
and polished. All materials were bought from 
interested patrons at cost. The club women 
bought and made the colorful draperies. 

Then they had a library, furniture, books- 
but no librarian. The principal and faculty 
considered the problem. Beatrice Freeman 
was willing to take the job of running the 
library (Mrs. Freeman hasn't had any train- 
ing or experience, but she was eager to learn). 
Do we need a librarian more than a classroom 
teacher? This question the faculty had to an- 
swer. The answer was yes, so the other fac- 
ulty members took Mrs. Freeman's classes, 
freeing her to work in the library five periods 
daily. 

Now they were ready to set up the library 
so they called for the services of the regional 
library director to assist in the organization 
of the library. Thus Mrs. Freeman and her 
student assistants learned to catalog, letter, 


(Continued on page 624) 
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The Bookworm Plague 


By Cecil Bull 


T= 1954 BOOKWORM PLAGUE had a salu- 

tary effect on United States publishers 
and reading habits which is still felt, though 
memory is short and the book clubs are now 
attempting a come-back. So, in this year of 
our Lord 1964, on the tenth anniversary of 
that plague which I so vividly remember, I 
would like to set down the facts for the bene- 
fit of the younger generation, who may not 
have heard or heeded. 

Science was never able to explain all of 
the facts of this strange case. The bookworm 
plague was first brought to the public notice 
at the meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in Minneapolis in June 1954. At that 
time, there was a round table on the care and 
preservation of books. Mr. Mack of the New 
York Public Library was the first speaker. He 
said that he was very much worried about the 
current bookworm infestation in his library, 
and he knew of at least twenty other libraries 
near by that also had bookworms in large 
numbers. The worms had first been noticed 
about four weeks before and in spite of 

reventive measures such as fumigation, had 
‘boi increasing day by day. He recalled the 
1939 Florida plague, which had ruined so 
many books in St. Augustine and St. Leo be- 
fore it could be brought under control. The 
new Anobiid pest, which liked new as well as 
old books, had been brought into this coun- 
try, it was thought, with the return of the old 
records of St. Augustine Cathedral, from 
Havana. The damage in the New York Pub- 
lic, according to entomologists, had been 
done by one of the Anobidae and some of it 
was very bad indeed. 


The New York library seemed to be hav- 
ing most of the trouble with best sellers or 
perhaps it only seemed so because they were 
the books that had the greatest circulation. 
Bookworms not only ambled in Forever 
Amber but they ate the glue of the binding 
and whole sheaves of pages fell out at the 
sexiest places; Gone with the Wind was liv- 
ing up to its title. Mr. Mack blamed the 
present outbreak on the previous warm damp 
winter experienced by the Northeast. He 
wondered if the bookworm had appeared yet 
in other parts of the country, and how wide- 
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spread it was in the Northeast outside of the 
New York area. 

It came out that other libraries on the 
Northeastern seaboard were badly infested, 
but apparently no libraries outside of that 
section had any damages to report, though 
some of them seemed suspicious that recent 
trouble reported might have been caused by 
the bookworm. All expressed grave concern. 
A committee was formed to study the situa- 
tion and the chairman immediately recom- 
mended that interlibrary loan and the send- 
ing of books to foreign countries be restricted 
and a temporary ban or quarantine placed on 
affected libraries. The recommendation was 
carried. 

The public at large first heard of the plague 
through the report of this meeting in the 
press, though many, of course, had been 
aware that there was an infestation of some 
sort in particular public libraries. The notices 
in the newspapers caught the public imagi- 
nation because bookworms were commonly 
relegated to the limbo of sea serpents and 
unicorns or were considered as extinct as the 
dodo. The Florida plague had been profes- 
sional news only. This one promised to be 
bigger and more catastrophic, so, with typical 
journalistic preoccupation with disaster, the 
newspapers and popular magazines took it 
= They engaged entomologists to explain 
about bookworms and their habits. It seemed 
that bookworm wasn’t the name for any one 
species of insect. Silverfishes, book lice, and 
beetles of the Anobidae family all fed on dry 
starchy materials and often damaged books. 
These last, which were solely responsible for 
the present outbreak, were small beetles. 
Their larvae were small whitish fleshy grubs 
with curved bodies, which often curled u 
and fell out of books or back into the bind. 
ings when they were opened and their 
damage only was to be seen. They bored 
long tunnels and pupated in cocoons in the 
tunnels. 

I don’t know whether the bookworms, 
which after all had been steadily increasing 
for four weeks, now began to increase even 
more rapidly, or whether the press notices 
gave the reading public a panicy awareness 
of them, but the newspapers which had at 
first printed notices in rather unimportant 
sections of the paper, now advanced such 
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notices to lower parts of front pages, then to 
the upper parts of the same. Headlines such 
as the following appeared: WILL LIBRARIES 
BE DESTROYED BY NEW INVADER? HITLER 
DESTROYED GERMAN LIBRARIES, BOOK WORMS 
THREATEN DESTRUCTION OF THOSE IN 
UNITED STATES. RUSSIA IN LEAGUE WITH 
THE BOOKWORM? And when the plague 
spread across the country, as it soon did, the 
papers followed its progress: CHICAGO RE- 
PORTS BOOKWORM. INFESTATION OF BOOKS 
BY WORMS HITS SOUTH. CALIFORNIA LIBRA- 
RIES THREATENED. 

The radio news also took up the progress 
of the plague. Commentators had a new sub- 
ject on which to comment. When Russia was 
so much to the front in the news, many of the 
commentators tried to make communists out 
of the bookworms. A weekly program was 
inaugurated, in the course of which one could 
hear the worms munching on books. Radio 
comedians traded heavily in bookworm 
jokes. Television showed bookworms at 
work, but was made to stop, because they had 
to show the worms at work on a particular 
book, and whatever book they chose, the pub- 
lishers of it objected. 

Throughout the summer the situation grew 
rapidly worse. Consulting entomologists 
studied the habits of the worm, exterminators 
blew ppt around hundreds of miles of library 
bookstack from New York to San Francisco 
and from St. Paul to New Orleans. The 
worm was everywhere. 

In July the New York Public Library and 
other libraries having the worm in their midst 
completed examinations of their stacks. And 
then it was that the peculiar, unexplainable 
feature of the situation became evident. The 
worms were almost entirely confined to best 
sellers and pot boilers—people were afraid to 
get them out of libraries because the bindings 
were riddled and the worms were just as apt 
as not to roll out while they were reading and 
the wormholes spoiled some of the choicest 
parts. Drugstore libraries went out of busi- 
ness entirely. The book clubs faced ruin for 
theirs were the books that the bookworms in- 
variably infested. People were drawn to the 
better books if they wanted to read at all. 
Bookstores hesitated to stock popular fiction 
and other best sellers. 

Science has not even now found out why 
the bookworms preferred this type of book 
for their food. It was understandable for the 
trashy books that were published on pulp as 
this was drier, rougher, and starchier than 
slick paper and naturally bookworms would 
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prefer it. And the glue used in the bindings 
was cheaper in —_ But how explain the 
slickpaper Faith Baldwin which fell prey to 
the worm while its fellow slickpaper Faulk- 
ner and Wolfe usually didn’t? It was all very 
well to term this nonsense and vicious propa- 
ganda. It was true. The worms chewed the 
Baldwins and left the Faulkners alone. 


In August the book clubs were so angry 
that some of them brought suit. They claimed 
that the — and magazines and radio over- 
emphasized and misrepresented the kind of 
book that the bookworm preferred. After all, 
other books were suffering damage, but no 
publicity was ever given to a worm-eaten 
Livy or Shakespeare. They further charged 
that librarians and discerning readers who 
worried over American reading habits had 
deliberately taken these new bookworms that 
liked new books, bred them secretly, and paid 
publishers’ employees to introduce their eggs 
into light, poorly written books. Or they had 
inside collusion in treating the paper such 
books were printed on so that the worm 
would especially like them for food. Such 
charges, of course, could never be proved, so 
the suits were thrown out of court. Some of 
the book clubs turned to the publication of 
solider fare, for the worms were not so apt 
to be present in such. Many more went out 
of business. The authors of book club books 
were ruined. American book economy 
trembled in the balance. 

I do not believe that there was any mis- 
representation of facts for the purposes of 
propaganda, but I do believe that librarians 
and literary critics took advantage of the situ- 
ation to foster the reading of good books be- 
cause the worm didn’t appear to like them. I 
also know that as librarians and booklovers 
everywhere were in constant dread lest the 
worm plague spread to the better books, they 
took greater precautionary measures with 
them than they took with the best sellers. 
They offered up the latter as willing sacrifices. 

In September, with the advent of cooler 
weather, it was hoped that the bookworms 
would decrease. Instead, the grubs built 
cocoons and emerged as beetles which were 
twice as terrifying to the reader, and more 
gtubs took their place. There was a long 
debate as to whether colleges should open or 
not. But although it could not be explained, 
the worms still did not care for textbooks or 
good books, so it was finally decided to open 
colleges as usual. And, by the same token, 
university and college libraries suffered less 
than public from the inroads of the book- 
worm. 
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Finally, in October was discussed, and in 
November was put into effect the measure 
that finally controlled the worm. Fumigation 
by chemicals, hydrocyanic gas and sulphur 
dioxide, nicotine, formaldehyde and carbon 
bisulphide, DDT, insect ders, steam sterili- 
zation of woodwork (in the older libraries ) 
. —all these had done no or very little good. 
It was observed that insects on trees could be 
controlled only by burning off the affected 

arts. All the libraries burned their affected 
ks. Shades of Hitler! Yet here, you must 
remember that owing to the tastes of the 
worm, it was the trashy books that were 
burned. Fires were everywhere the worm had 
been. 

Each library decided where the burning 
should take place. Some books were burned 
indoors in furnaces, some outdoors in huge 
incinerators constructed for the purpose, 
others were burned as cooperative projects, 
in which all the libraries of a city or a county 
burned their worm-infested books together. 
The fires and burning of the bookworm- 
ridden books were headlined in the press and 
on the radio, and television was allowed to 
show it. 

Beginning in September, the publishers 
changed their policies; they had to stay in 
business. They became more careful of the 
type of book they published. Where one 
hundred carelessly written, life-distorting 
books had been published, to be widely 
ballyhooed and sensationally advertised by 
clubs, now they only published those that a 
board of critics, set up at that time for each 
publishing house, honestly considered worth 
while. Or they reprinted books that had stood 
the critical test of time and now were stand- 
ing the test of the worm—which is one repre- 
sentation of time. And the book reviewers 
no longer were paid to praise book club 
books, but did more honest work. Jobbers 
burned their worm-infested stocks. In No- 
vember, the month of the fires; and in De- 
cember, a fashion for good reading swept the 
country. Literary critics and advisers were 
much sought after and commanded high sala- 
ries. 

Now that the infestation was over, the 
press and radio were concerned with the 
causes of the plague of bookworms. Scien- 
tifically, the reasons were not hard to come 
by. The bookworms, which had always been 
present in old books stored under adverse 
temperature conditions, were becoming more 
numerous. Damp, dark, warm weather was 
favorable to them. Also, something used in 
the makeup of new books was snlochtally 
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providing them with a new food supply, such 
as the glue used in bindings. Bookworm 
plagues in this century showed that the spe- 
cies was definitely multiplying ; further study 
and development of adequate controls were 
indicated. 

Other theories, because of the peculiar na- 
ture of the 1954 plague, ranged into the phil- 
osophical and fanciful. Survival of the fittest, 
overcruwding, and natural selection, were 
most often mentioned. Libraries were over- 
crowded with the indiscriminating mass pro- 
duction of presses; every year more and more 
books were published, and where were the 
libraries going to put them? 

A kind of animism was imputed to the 
bookworm. An animal intelligence that was 
of such high order that it could read and 
reason and not only distinguish good books 
from bad, but after that had been done, de- 
stroy the bad because they had to be destroyed. 

The concern of the public with the causes 
lasted about two oats But it took longer 
for mentally lazy people to forget the dis- 
agreeable creatures that battened on the books 
that they had had thrust at them by money- 
making clubs and other combinations. Now, 
ten years after, with reading fare once again 
being dealt out indiscriminatingly, we are all 
wondering if the avenging worm will return! 


| 
WE GET WHAT WE WANT 


(Continued from page 621) 
paste, type catalog cards, file, mend, shelve 
and charge books. Some of the girls covered 
bricks with colorful book jackets for attrac- 
tive bookends. 

To supplement the local collection, the 
Georgia State Library Extension Service and 
the Cherokee Regional Library loaned the li- 
brary large loans of books suitable for all 
grade levels and adult reading. 

Each grade in the elementary school may 
come to the library one period each week. In 
the first, second, and third grades the chil- 
dren help the teacher select the books from 
open shelves for their room. Fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades select their own reading 
material with the supervision of the teacher 
and librarian. The upper six grades come to 
the library daily. 

The faculty, students, and community each 
feel that it is their library. It has been a 
cooperative effort on the part of all. This 
library is to serve not only the school but the 
community as well. The school and com- 
munity are taking advantage of its service— 
and this is sufficient reward for the labor. 
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I Admit I Was Wrong 


ABOUT THE COMBINING OF SCHOOL LIBRARY 
AND STUDY HALL 


By Clara Burghart 


I WAS WRONG when I insisted the library 

should not be made a study hall. For 
several years I fought a gallant (?) fight, 
while pupils tried to study in a poorly-lighted 
and heli hosted auditorium. The situation 
was very trying in the library too. Permits to 
the library were freely granted by study hall 
supervisors, regardless of the pupils’ need for 
reba materials—or their intentions of 
using them. The exodus from study halls and 
the trek to the library created confusion at the 
beginning of every period. A majority of the 
pupils who visited the library came apparently 
for one of three reasons: because the library 
room was pleasanter than the study hall, be- 
cause the pupil wanted to leaf through a few 
magazines for his personal amusement, or 
because he desired to get away from a strict 
study hall disciplinarian to the Lyre where 
he could sit nearer his pals and find com- 
munication an easier matter. The librarian 
was forced to become a policeman, to try on 
the side to help students who wanted refer- 
ence materials, and to try to forget the rows 
of books waiting in the workroom for cata- 
loging, the necessary weeding of the vertical 
file, etc., ad infinitum. 

There came a day when the fight was lost. 
Announcement was made that as an economy 
measure we must hold a study hall in the 
library and save the fuel necessary for heating 
the auditorium. A few adjustments have 
occurred, and the present plan was devised. 
The upperclassmen, those of eleventh and 
twelfth grades, now report to the library for 
study and the ninth and tenth graders to the 
study hall on the floor below, or to additional 
classroom studies as occasion demands. The 
underclassmen have access to the library three 
times a day. They may visit before homeroom 
period in the morning, during a 20-minute 
period for study in the lunch hour, and after 
class dismissal—for a half hour before official 
closing time, at 3:15 p.m. In practice, the 
librarian often stays for an extra hour or two 
and pupils who really study are permitted to 
remain and do so. Special permits for use of a 


Clara Burghart is Librarian of the Kearny, New Jersey, 
High School. 
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single study period are available, moreover, 
from subject teachers if a pupil can give con- 
vincing reason for the necessity. 


During a study period, the roll, attendance 
check, and discipline are in the hands of a 
different teacher each period, assigned to the 
library supervision as to various duties. (Some 
teachers request assignment to library super- 
vision, by the way.) Skeptics will please not 
worry about the confusion of uot Ses 
tendance. The requirement that pupils be in 
their seats when tardy bell rings makes for the 
least bo confusion. Then the check of 
attendance by a plotted reproduction of seat- 
ing arrangement is made in a very short time, 
after which pupils are permitted to move 
about for finding needed materials. 

“Should We Have a Study Hall-School 
Library Combination ?”’ is the title of an article 
which appeared in Wilson Library Bulletin, 
November 1954. The question is an old one, 
and needs no historical treatment, I believe. I 
wish to agree with John M. Goudeau, the 
author, on the arguments he presents as ad- 
vantages. Two of them I repeat as certainly 
irrefutable: 

Research materials are readily accessible for 
study. (And human nature being what it is, the 
more readily accessible the better.) 

Materials are accessible for leisure reading when 
class work is completed. 

The use of the library as one of two or 
more study rooms adds these further ad- 
vantages: 

Pupils who are unappreciative or uncooperative 
can be disciplined or demoted by being sent to an- 
other study room. 

Underclassmen are given the idea that it is truly 
a privilege to use the library, a privilege to which 
they will grow up, or progress. 

To certain other teachers, a limited number, 
I admit, there is an advantage: 

Teachers who have opportunity to get to the 
library every day may hunt for materials to enrich 
their classroom activities. (Who of us has not 
heard the plaint, “I just can’t find time to get to the 
library” ?) 

The advantage to the librarian—particu- 
larly if she has no professional assistant—is 
one of the greatest advantages, no doubt: 


(Continued on page 631) 
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What's the Big Idea? 


Gladys A. Coryell 


AS IT EVER BEEN YOUR PRIVILEGE to wit- 
ness a small idea, which has been lying 
dormant in an individual, suddenly burst its 
stereotyped confines? Have you then been 
permitted the happy experience of watching 
this liberated idea grow and grow until, in 
the relatively short time of a few weeks, it has 
become a whole new concept affecting the 
attitude, the emotions, the prilosophy of the 
ancy, harboring the idea? For those who 
ve directed workshops, this phenomenon 
has come to be the expected outcome of a 
successful group experience. That's why I 
like workshops! 

How does the workshop differ from the 
traditional course? In just the same way that 
a democracy differs from an autocracy. In the 
traditional course, the instructor decides what 
the students should know, establishes the 
pace, and evaluates the learning that has taken 
place in terms of the objectives which he him- 
self has predetermined. 

In contrast, the workshop is a democratic 
way of learning. The group decides what are 
its needs; sets up the problems which chal- 
os the united thinking of the entire group; 
and evaluates its activity as it goes along in 
terms of its own needs and desires. When 
the instructor makes the assignments, the stu- 
dents know when they are through. When 
the group is working under its own direction, 
there is never an end. One question leads to 
another, and another, and another. Fascinat- 
ing new ideas lurk in each new article read. 
Whole vistas of unexplored areas open up to 
eager neophytes. 

What's more, though they testify that they 
are working harder than they ever have be- 
fore, they are also having more fun, for a 
program of recreation is an integral part of 
the workshop. Playing together, singing to- 
gether, eating together all tend to break down 
any artificial barriers—thus freeing the group 
to enter into a learning experience which is 
based on true group thinking and action. 

When, one morning early last June, the 
seventeen members of the “Workshop in 
School Libraries” first gathered around the 
table in quarters assigned to them in the Uni- 





Gladys Coryell, Education Librarian at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, conducted a ‘Workshop in School 
Libraries,’ cosponsored at the University of Arizona by 
the Arizona State Library Association and the university's 
School of Education. 
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versity of Arizona Library, we were not a 
group. Sixteen had come together from all 
parts of Arizona—the sun-baked desert along 
the Mexican border; mountainous regions of 
Northern Arizona; urban communities pre- 
occupied with industry, housing projects, and 
double-sessioned schools; isolated districts 
where nature rules supreme and man and his 
works seem only pase aay The seventeenth 
member came from California — one more 
link in the solid chain of friendship and 
cooperation which is being forged, library- 
wise, in these two far-western states. We in- 
cluded different races and both sexes. Our 
professional backgrounds varied from full- 
time librarians in junior and senior high 
schools, to teacher-librarians in high school 
or elementary school, to full-time classroom 
teachers. Seven had never had any courses in 
library science. Only one had ever had a true 
workshop experience. 

Our interests in coming to the workshop 
ranged from a desire to know more and do 
an even better job of what we had been doing 
to one member's compelling need to solve the 

roblem of how to conduct any kind of a 
ibrary program at all in a study hall bounded 
on two sides by windows looking out on the 
girls’ playground, on another side by showers 
and dressing rooms, and on the fourth side 
by the rifle range—with a ceiling which quiv- 
ered and shook under the shocks of the 
tumbling events and volleyball games taking 
place overhead in the boys’ gymnasium. Our 
one claim to homogeneity was in the ex- 
pressed interest in school libraries. 

It was with their little ideas of the library 
in a school that we began our first discussion. 
A request that first morning to write their 
best definition of a school library resulted 
in definitions which were mostly physical de- 
scriptions, with only a few revealing even 
premonitory glimpses of a service concept. 
One member, in ene style, 
worded her definition as follows: 

A school library is a section of a school where 
reference books remain and where general fiction 
and non-fiction stand waiting to be borrowed. Too 
often a school library is not very bright or clean. 
But even in the worst conditions, the library, 
whether one small corner of a study-hall or a whole 
room independent, is visited by the teacher or li- 
brarian whose adopted child it is, and by the school 
students, smart and otherwise, who are propelled 
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by necessity or other desire to look for something 
there. A school library exists because the need stu- 
dents have for books to be available to read or refer 
to, is recognized, however vaguely, by those who 
are called adult. In a broad definition the adult 
guide to the books, the shelving and other furni- 
ture, the room housing these all are part of the 
library in the school. 


"Sturdy Growth 


That was one little idea of a school library 
that, along with others, was destined to grow 
and grow during the next five weeks. It was 
given its chance for a place in the sun through 
sponsorship of the Arizona State Library As- 
sociation, whose president has been dedicated 
in her efforts to bring about the expansion of 
library service in this baby state of the Union, 
and the cooperation of the dean of the School 
of Education, who not only recommended 
graduate credit for registrants but aided in 
recruiting likely candidates. It was nurtured 
in the climate of a friendly library, where 
administration and staff united in procuring 
the essential materials and making them easily 
available, as well as unstintingly providing 
us with reference assistance, interest, and en- 
couragement. It was quickened into vigorous 
being as the individuals became a group, 
drawing close to one another in fellowship 
and understanding around the embers of a 
campfire glowing jewel-like in a summer 
night’s velvety blackness of a pine forest on 
Mt. Lemmon; as we savored homemade tacos, 
hot and spicy from the kitchen, while wind- 
lashed rain with its staccato beat on roof and 
window pane served only to emphasize the 
snug comfort within; as we pensively watched 
the saguaros silhouetted against the sunset sky 
fade into the darkening shadows of twilight 
and then, with change of mood, burst into 
harmony to serenade the full moon as it rose 
from behind the mountains, bathing the 
desert in its silvery light. 

It began to take on added proportions as 
we discussed together the place of the library 
in society, in the school, in the life of the in- 
dividual. It grew and grew as the group 
shared experiences in the whole range of rou- 
tines and techniques of school library organi- 
zation and administration, and made observa- 
tions during the field trips. It grew and grew 
as smaller study groups shared with the work- 
shop their findings on library publicity and 
public relations; teacher-librarian coopera- 
tion; the combination studyhall-library; effec- 
tive use of student assistants and library 
clubs; teaching the use of the library. It took 
on shape and refinement as members worked 
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on their individual projects selected to fulfill 
needs which could be put to good use this 
coming school year, or, as a group, drafted 
the specifications and blueprints of what they, 
as individuals or groups, could do to further 
the program of school libraries in Arizona. 

At the climax of the workshop, all shackles 
had been burst and physical descriptions were 
replaced by such statements as: the school 
library is an active teaching and learning cen- 
ter; an effective agency for helping young 
people participate in democratic living; a vig- 
orous force working in cooperation with the 
entire school program for developing the 
understanding, the skills, attitudes, interests, 
and appreciations for participating in com- 
munity life and becoming intelligent citizens. 
The erstwhile little idea which was quoted 
earlier now comes forth in this following 
statement of her personal Danang Fae 
cerely expressed; independent of clichés; 
limitless in its horizons: 

Both the library and the librarian, by their ap- 
pearance and offerings, can provide the warmth and 
friendliness in which the spirit expands and grows. 
In the library the needs of the student are respected, 
honored, and as far as possible, satisfied. The need 
for a friend, in or out of a book, the need for a 
belief, for a laugh, for excitement, for quiet privacy; 
the need to forget daily worries temporarily, to be 
loved and pleased, surprised, shocked, entertained 
and inspired—really every non-material need should 
be touched upon, at least by the books or the atmos- 
phere or the personality of the librarian in the 
libragy. 

The job of the librarian is to fill the needs of the 
students, through the friendly strength of her own 
personality, through her enthusiasm for reading as 
a stimulating, delighting, fascinating experience, 
and through the library which provides the materi- 
als and the place for this work. 


Indicative of the total group's reaction to 
the workshop experience is the tally of the 
final evaluation sheets. Seventeen members 
declared that the workshop had helped greatly 
to formulate more definite plans in regard to 
their individual problems; fifteen members 
indicated that they had been helped greatly 
to gain new ideas; fourteen felt inspired to 
continue their studies in library science; and 
thirteen believed that they had profited more 
from their experience in the workshop than 
from that acquired in other courses. Nearly 
all commented that the best features of the 
workshop were the experience of learning to 
work as a group and the exchange of experi- 
ence and ideas. 


What then is the big idea? At the Arizona 
workshop, it was the result of a collection of 
little ideas, impressions, and attitudes which 

(Continued on page 631) 
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The Vermont Tradition in Action® 
By Katharine Greenleaf Pedley 


HE VILLAGE OF ARLINGTON, VERMONT, 

has a rather special heritage of culture 
and independence of spirit. Its cracker- 
barrel physiognomy has been made familiar 
throughout the land by Norman Rockwell's 
Saturday Evening Post covers; Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher has been voicing its peculiar 
charm: since the days of Understood Betsy. 
Here, ror many years, small numbers of pro- 
fessional folk—writers and teachers among 
them—have retired to useful activity. It is 
to be expected, therefore, that such a com- 
munity would have pioneered in free library 
service and that its pattern should have re- 
flected the hardy individuality of the Ver- 
mont tradition. 

The village library, named after Martha 
Canfield, evolved from one of “Miss Mat- 
tie’s” many good works here. Her father was 
a well known Episcopal clergyman who spent 
his last days in the old Canfield homestead, 
“Brick House,’ now the community house; 
the library continuing to occupy the north 
wing. Her brother was James H. Canfield 
who served as president of various midwest- 
ern universities before he became librarian of 
Columbia University. Obviously the hdme- 





Lettering call numbers on books 


stead was full of good books. Miss Mattie 
began to lend these, informally, back in the 
1880's. 

At her death in 1910 a committee was 
formed to continue her project. For several 
years it was run with saloontee help without 





* All pictures by Philip Lende. 
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Pasting jacket blurbs in books 


records except an accession book and the 
usual circulation file. By good luck an elderly 
gentleman retired to Arlington (after serving 
on the revision of Webster's Dictionary) and 
living in the attic of the one-story library 
wing, quite naturally became the first librar- 
ian. He made the first card catalog. 

Since then there has been a slow, steady 
growth—except financially. Now the Martha 
Canfield Free Public Library is incorporated 
and has a really participating board of direc- 
tors.. They meet monthly to hear the present 
librarian, Georgianna Leake, report on li- 
brary activities. These include a fine and 
prowing service to the local public school. 
The board acts on the recommendations of 
a book selection committee which studies 
carefully the best known book-reviewing peri- 
odicals. Only one thing stands between this 
group of Americans and the finest possible 
standard of library service—an almost com- 
plete lack of funds required for purchasing 
books and for running expenses. 


Advice from Visitor 


In the winter of 1953 it happened that 
one of the members of the library board had 
as a house guest a cataloging librarian from 
distant parts. Advice was asked, and the situ- 
ation realistically appraised. The appropria- 
tion for library service was so ridiculously 
small as to make any comparison with pro- 
fessional standards completely pointless. The 
librarian worked part time only, and was kept 
sufficiently busy serving the public, including 
service to the school, so that record-keeping, 
preparation of new books, and all the details 
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of library housekeeping had to be done in her 
own free time or by volunteers, of whom 
there were a surprising number. Cataloging 
had never been done adequately and was now 
so far behind that it was entirely — to 
suppose that it could ever be brought up to 
date except by hiring outside help—which 
was obviously out of the question. A subject 
catalog had been started by a nonprofessional 
volunteer, but these cards had not been filed 
into the catalog and no one now knew what 
to do with them. And since there were no 
cards at all for about ten per cent of the col- 
lection people were being urged not to con- 
sult the catalog but to ask the librarian— 
increasing her already onerous burden. 


Wilson Cards 


It was at this point that the use of Wilson 
printed cards was suggested; and the consul- 
tant made it clear that this was a proposal not 
merely for the substitution of printed cards 
for the kind of home-made cards in use be- 
fore, but for replacing the previous haphazard 
cataloging procedures by the complete serv- 
ices of a professional group, headed by spe- 
cialists, and including classification and sub- 
ject headings by experts as well as descriptive 
cataloging. This proposal the board found 
attractive. The members could not authorize 
payment for the extra hours that would be 
required to put the plan into operation, but 
they could and did volunteer to give those 
hours and learn the routines themselves. And 
Mrs. Fisher generously offered to underwrite 
the cost of the printed cards needed to bring 
the old work up to date. 





Inventory from shelf-list 
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New homemade catalog drawers 


What happened thereafter was an exciting 
professional experience. A list of all uncata- 
loged books was prepared by the librarian, 
and volunteer helpers checked this against 
the published list of Wilson printed cards. 
All available cards were ordered and it was 
found that these constituted almost exactly 
65 per cent of the total. The remainder of 
the list was then checked against the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries, and such entries 
as were found were copied on catalog cards. 
A large portion of the remaining books were 
fiction or juvenile titles, sgn. no cata- 
loging problems. The visitor undertook to 
make the first cards for the irreducible mini- 
mum that could not be dealt with so simply. 
A unit-card form was adopted, resembling 
the format of the Wilson printed cards as 
closely as possible, and volunteers learned to 


‘ copy these for all the added entries. By this 


time enough people wanted to help so that it 
was difficult to keep them all busy. Ladies 
arrived in the mornings bringing their own 
portable typewriters, and the men embarked 
on an extensive evening program of marking 
the backs of the books with electric stylus o1 
colored ink, working so rapidly that they fre- 
quently got ahead of the catalogers. 

The Wilson notation was employed with 
only a few minor exceptions, all duly debated 
in meeting and voted on by the committee. 
The cards used had the class numbers printed 
on them and the main addition was the use 
of letter symbols for fiction, reference, Ver- 
montiana, etc., and a three-letter designation 
for biography. 

A number of problems arose as the work 
progressed. There was, of course, the usual 
difficulty over pseudonymous names, married 
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Filing Wilson cards 


women whose books had appeared under 
more than one form — their own Dorothy 
Canfield being the first case in point—and 
government and corporate entries. These mat- 
ters were duly deliberated by the committee, 
and it was decided to consider the Wilson 
publications as an authority on name forms. 
References were made from all variant forms 
and an authority file was commenced for the 
use of the catalogers, recording all names 
which had presented problems, showing the 
form adopted and the references made. 

More troublesome was the matter of books 
previously classified in places other than those 
assigned them in the Wilson Catalog series. 
These were deferred until an imposing total 
had been collected, when the committee. was 
able to consider the problem with an adequate 
understanding not only of the amount of 
work involved in making the changes but of 
the inconveniences to be expected if the in- 
consistencies were not reconciled. Categories 
were established for these titles—some to be 
changed at once, some to be left unchanged, 
and others to have deferred treatment after a 
comprehensive “weeding” process should 
have reduced their number to more manage- 
able proportions. 

As the Wilson cards arrived by parcel post, 
week after week, they were dealt with by 
volunteer workers who added the accession 
numbers to the shelf-list cards and such other 
symbols as had been decided on. At the same 
time other typists were reproducing the unit 
cards for the books cataloged locally. Thus 
there was rapidly built up a formidable pile 
of cards for filing. But the subject headings 
had first to be dealt with. So when several 
hundred sets of cards had been completed, 
all subject cards were separated, alphabetized, 
and checked in the Sears List of Subject 
Headings. Then one of the volunteers went 
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through the book and made all the necessary 
see references, working from the refer-from 
references listed under each main heading 
that had been checked. These were checked 
in both places where they appeared in Sears, 
in the usual manner, and cases where more 
than one heading was referred from were 
caught at this time and the references com- 
bined. It was decided not to attempt to make 
see also references at this time, as the matter 
was too complicated for the current stage of 
the work. 

Meanwhile the visiting librarian undertook 
to check the old subject cards (made by an 
untrained volunteer worker and never filed 
in the catalog) with the Sears List. Those 
cards which agreed with established headings 
were routed for filing. Those which dis- 
agreed were analysed and set aside for change 
or discard. In dealing with some three thou- 
sand cards it was found that a few common 
errors occurred with great frequency; and so 
it was possible to turn over a large block of 
work to a volunteer with the same simple 
change to be made on each card, involving a 
minimum of complicated explanation. The 
difficult cases were dealt with at once. 

The committee considered filing rules care- 
fully, consulting the regional librarian at Rut- 
land. The final decision was to use the rules 
in Akers’ Simplified Library Cataloging 
(with an exception for Mr. and Mrs.) and a 
general Bw of consulting the index to the 
Standard Catalog whenever a problem was 
not covered in Akers, as happened several 
times. A few people were much interested in 
filing, some of whom had had extensive office 





Checking turned-up interfiled cards 
for correct placement 
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experience, and they rapidly became expert. 
With a guide at hand, na policy of mr 
ing each others’ work, the old catalog (12 
drawers) was checked card by card, and four 
drawers of new cards were added, completing 
a sixteen-drawer dictionary catalog for a very 
adequate small library collection of some ten 
thousand volumes. 


Firm Groundwork 


This task was not completed in the one 
month of the busman’s holiday, but the 
groundwork was laid with sufficient firmness 
so that the project could continue on its own. 
Reports from the front in later months indi- 
cate a heartening activity which would make 
any librarian rejoice. With the shelf-list com- 
plete it is finally possible to attack one of the 
most basic problems. One of the workers 
writes: 


I think the inventory is going to give us more 
shelf space. There are lots of books that are utterly 
outdated and don’t belong on our shelves at all, 
that can be disposed of as seems best. There are a 
lot of duplicate books, both fiction and nonfiction, 
that are so seldom used that it is silly to have 
duplicates. There are a good many books for which 
we have no use at all; popular science books on 
such subjects as radio written in its earlier years, 
completely obsolete. One set of stories written in 
the 1860s by an unknown minor author, never 
drawn since they came into the library 30 years ago, 
and using 16” of shelf... . A wise weeding is 
indicated. 


As time passed another serious lack became 
apparent. This story also is best told in the 
words of one of the local workers: 


I have become thoroughly disgruntled with our 
present catalog cabinets, a motley lot without rods 
to hold the cards. Also, for lack of drawer space 
the catalog requires four cardboard boxes, Every- 
thing is filled tightly. The shelf-list is also in card- 
board boxes. The library must have a proper mod- 
ern cabinet for its cards. For lack of money this 
cannot be bought. 

With help from a fellow craftsman I propose to 
make a 20-drawer cabinet as detailed by the Gay- 
lord folks, bless em. They will sell us the needed 
hardware and some local friends will pay this, the 
only expense, as local mills have offered to give 
the needed wood, cut to proper thickness. The four 
extra, longer, drawers (we now have 12 plus four 
paper boxes) will give opportunity for growth. 
And the shelf-list can be adequately housed in some 
of the old drawers even if they lack rods. 


The offer was accepted. The new cabinet 
is now installed—without cost to the board 
—complete with proper rods and follower 
blocks that work. The project is a continuing 
one and promises to keep the fortnightly 
work parties busy. The community spirit 
(that of the oldtime “bee’’) that has been 
generated should keep the job rolling. Co- 
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pom between school and library, always 
close, is even better. “The kids use and like 
the new subject index; artists and writers 
looking for specific material are coming in 
and using it.” 

It seems unlikely that there will ever be a 
return to the bad old days. The library board, 
pleased with the present results, plans to con- 
tinue to use the Wilson printed card service 
as its catalog department and to let the ex- 
perts do the work for which they are properly 
equipped. Meanwhile, the book selection 
committee will continue its very exacting task 
of choosing the ten or fifteen books each 
month that are best suited for an individual- 
istic community in a very independent state. 


I ADMIT I WAS WRONG 


(Continued from page 625) 

The librarian, relieved of sole responsibility for 
police duties, can be a librarian. 

The disadvantages of combination which 
are presented by Mr. Goudeau are mostly not 
applicable at all to this arrangement in Kear- 
ney, New Jersey, High School. And other 
arguments seem to me mere words—or shall 
we say the objections of the inexperienced. 
For example, “The library becomes a glorified 
study hall.” And why not? Perhaps study 
halls have needed glorification. 

To the last “disadvantage” I wish to pro- 
test. 


The library ceases to function as an educational 
agency of the school. 


It simply is vot so in our school. Relieved 
of the responsibility for every visitor's be- 
havior, I have slowly regained my emotional 
equilibrium and my physical and mental 
health. Consequently our library has become 
more effective, a more efficiently functioning 
educational agency. Try it, why don’t you? 


WHAT'S THE BIG IDEA? 


(Continued from page 627) 

were clarified, developed, amalgamated, and 
refined through the group process. And in 
the process, the seventeen individuals who 
participated, in its development became a 
group which also grew in new understand- 
ings, appreciations, and skills until at the end 
of the five weeks they bade each other 
Godspeed—the richer by sixteen new friends 
and a program for action. Is it any wonder 
that I am committed to the workshop. way 
of learning? 
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Teaching Correlated Lessons in the 
Vocational High School Library 


By Lillian L. Shapiro 


HEN I LEFT THE ACADEMIC DIVISION: 
to come into a vocational high school 
the farewell tendered me by my colleagues 
was somewhat like a wake. The general im- 
ression was that the vocational schools were 
filled with juvenile delinquents who would 
rather be dead than caught reading a book! 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
We do have, perhaps, a greater percentage 
of problem students and many more reading 
pres > but, on the whole, these boys and 
girls are fairly normal adolescents—if that is 
not a contradiction of terms. 

There are at least two factors in the voca- 
tional school which must influence the type 
of library service and teaching which is to 
given. First of all, these students are in an 
atmosphere of formal education for the last 
time in their lives. Very few of them will 
go on to college or technical schools. Second- 
ly, their backgrounds are of that socio-eco- 
nomic nature which is not especially book- 
minded. This is the last opportunity to instill 
in them a continuing interest in books and to 
teach the: some library techniques which may 
stand them in good stead as future public 
library patrons. 


Recreation 


I see the role of the vocational high school 
librarian as a threefold teaching responsibil- 
ity. First, we must buy heavily of those recre- 
ational titles in sports, hobbies, and teen-age 
romance which will motivate them to read 
and which will show our students the profit 
and pleasure to be derived from books. 


Guidance 


The second phase of our teaching—and 
this is a principle to which I am strongly 
committed—is one of guidance. So much of 
our relationship with the students is on a per- 
sonal basis. There is no barrier of grades or 
formal classroom atmosphere between the li- 





* From a panel discussion on teaching techniques in 
library discussion, presented at the June 1954 National 

lucation Association convention in New York. 

Lillian Shapiro is Librarian, Woodrow Wilson Voca- 
tional High School, Jamaica, New York. 
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brarian and student and, for that reason, you 
learn much that is wonderful—and heart- 
breaking—about many of the boys and girls 
from their first year in high school up 
through the last semester. Possibly it is more 
like the Y.M.C.A. or a lonely hearts club 
than a library some days—but that’s good! 
With this opportunity to know the individual 
well comes the responsibility to guide him not 
only in reading but also in his social and edu- 
cational problems. I do not mean to infer 
that we may take the place of the school’s 
guidance counselor or college adviser but we 
do have the chance to pick up information 
and relay it to the expert when necessary. 


Techniques 


The third teaching function is, of course, 
the training in specific library techniques. We 
try to make this teaching as practical as pos- 
sible. In the first year our students are given 
exploratory courses in all the shop subjects 
available to them. Early in their first term 
they are given an orientation lesson in the 
library which presents the library as one of 
their shops. Just as each shop they visit has 
its unique tools, so does the library! 

Also in this first year we teach our students 
how to use the card catalog—mainly as a sub- 
ject index to books needed in their shop 
classes. The lesson is given in the library 
during a shop period. In the first part of 
this lesson the catalog is presented and large 
sample cards are displayed and explained. 
The second part of the lesson, which may 
take place immediately after the presentation 
or may be scheduled for later in the week, 
consists of having each student locate a book 
on the shelf via the catalog. For this labora- 
tory period—and what a mad time it is !— 
every catalog tray is out on the library tables 
and each student has a problem. The ques- 
tions are planned so that each drawer has no 
more than two students working at it. The 
student locates a subject in the tray, notes the 
call number, and then finds the book on the 
shelf. There is enough activity to keep the 
librarian and teacher hopping the entire 
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period and some of the better students may 
also help in checking on the others in the 
class. 


Second and Third Years 


In the second year, when world history is 
studied, the lesson on the encyclopedia is 
given in connection with some topic covered 
in the social studies curriculum, for example, 
the French Revolution or imperialism. (Every 
attempt is made to teach our lessons through 
classes other than English because too often 
the library is considered simply an adjunct 
of the English department. It is essential that 
the faculty and student body both be made 
aware that the library belongs to the whole 
school.) 

In the third year, when economics is in- 
cluded in the course of study, we feel that the 
Readers’ Guide may be taught to good advan- 
tage. This is particularly effective in the unit 
on consumer education. The classes see the 
practicality of checking on products in maga- 
zines like Consumers’ Reports, Consumers’ 
Research Bulletin, and Parents’ magazine. So 
many of the families of the students may be 
planning the purchase of some household 
appliance and a large number of the students 
themselves are prospective buyers — particu- 
larly of used cars which they hope to turn 
into super-special hot-rods. 


Senior Year 


In the senior year, either through English 
or American History, we present sources of 
biographical information. At this point we 
review such library tools as the card catalog 
and the encyclopedia and add to those a few 
special titles like Who's Who, Who's Who 
in America, Current Biography, and Twen- 
tieth Century Authors. No attempt is made 
to list every available reference which the li- 
brary owns. Always, in teaching these lessons, 
we go beyond the particular topic which mo- 
tivated the lesson and point out the value of 
the library tool in connection with their out- 
side interests—vocational or avocational. 

These are the so-called traditional lessons, 
taught at that point in the course of study 
where they are immediately useful. Parallel 
with these lessons are those integrated lessons 
based on some big research topic. For ex- 
ample, a better-than-average class in physics 
may have some special project involving sci- 
entific terms, history, and scientists. For this 
class a lesson is presented which shows how 
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all the resources of the library may be called 
into use—books, magazines, and pamphlets 
from the vertical file. The same kind of 
lesson has been given to our senior girls. So 
many of our girls marry at an early age, in 
fact shortly after graduation from high 
school, that a course in preparation for home- 
making— including budgeting, interior deco- 
rating, child care, and so on, has been found 
to be of great practical value and the inte- 
grated library lesson again assembles all the 
sources of information for the class. What is 
more, we supply back issues of magazines for 
the scrapbooks which they prepare for their 
own future use. In our school we encourage 
the teachers of all departments to request 
these lessons as needed with some short ad- 
vance notice—-say, three periods! 

There are some problems which militate 
against the absolutely smooth operation of 
library teaching. First there is the matter of 
scheduling. Since our students have no study 
periods, we schedule a library period for 
every English class once every three weeks. 
Therefore, we must program our library les- 
sons for those periods when no English class 
is already in the library—if it is a lesson 
which must take place in the library. When- 
ever feasible, the lesson is taught in the regu- 
lar classroom. The other major problem is 
the matter of teacher responsibility. I was 
being facetious before when I spoke of ad- 
vance notice of three periods. Actually a li- 
brary lesson should be planned long enough 
in advance so that it has its proper place in 
the development of a topic. The librarian 
likes to feel that the lesson was requested 
because it is essential to the subject content 
and not because some clerical work is due 
from the teacher that day and the teacher 
wants to be free to work on her records. 
Also, the teacher and librarian working to- 
gether can determine if there is enough ma- 
terial of varying degrees of difficulty available 
for whatever the size of the class. If the 
teacher's attitude toward the library instruc- 
tion is serious the class will be similarly dis- 
posed to it. 

It is the hope, naturally, of all school li- 
brarians that their patrons will also be users of 
the public library and that aim is always kept 
in view in working with high school students. 
It is a source of never-ending pleasure to us 
that so many of our returning graduates make 
their first stop to visit the library. It is a 
constant reminder that we have made some 
wonderful friendships as well as many avid 
readers. 
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Variations in Scheduling for the 
Elementary School Library 


By Bernard W. Kaye 


NE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT ASPECTS of 

library organization and administration 

is that of scheduling. Authorities hesitate to 

suggest any specific allotment of time for li- 

brary deadline as the elements of each 

situation vary, but there are certain guiding 
principles which can be followed. 

Too often, librarians assume that the qual- 
ity of their service is measured by the number 
of classes they have scheduled each day, 
sometimes seeming to take pride in the fact 
that they do not have any “free time” during 
the school day. Perhaps this is due to the 
pressure that teachers and administrators have 
placed upon them, and a full schedule is their 
way of — that they are really earning 
their money and carrying as much of a teach- 
ing load as the other teachers. Observation 
of librarians in action, however, and discus- 
sion of this question with librarians, princi- 
pals, and authorities make it appear that an 
air-tight schedule does not insure maximum 
utilization of the resources of either the library 
or the librarian. 

Many variations of scheduling are used 
with varying degrees of effectiveness. One 
has classes coming to the library during reg- 
ularly assigned periods; in this case, most of 
the librarian’s school time is occupied with 
planning for, and carrying out, the many ac- 
tivities ible during an allotted class 
period. Under this system it is usually possi- 
ble to meet all of the classes in a school once 
or twice a week. 

Another method is that of allowing some 
definite open time in the schedule. This is 
being done in several different ways. The 
Covert Avenue School in Elmont, Long 
Island, has regularly scheduled classes only 
in the morning. Each afternoon is free, al- 
lowing individual students or committees to 
come to the library as the need arises, either 
to exchange books or to do research in con- 
nection with school work. 

A modification of this idea exists in many 
schools. Classes may be scheduled to come 
into the library mornings on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, with the afternoons of 
these days free; on Tuesday and Thursday the 





Bernard Kaye is Key Librarian of the Yonkers, New 
York, Public Schools. 
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afternoons will be scheduled, with the morn- 
ings free for reference and other uses. A few 
schools use rotating systems, where classes 
may be scheduled in the morning one week 
and in the afternoon the following week. One 
extreme, but effective, situation was observed 
in East Orange, New Jersey, where there was 
no formal schedule at all. There the children 
came to the library as they wished—to do 
necessary research for school work, to ex- 
change a book, or merely to browse. 

The most popular method observed was 
that of breaking up the scheduled class periods 
with blocks of time left open. A good ex- 
ample of this is the poche 3 of Arrondale 
School in Great Neck, New York. In this 
schedule, 8:30 to 9:15 is set aside for charging 
audio-visual materials. From 9:15 on, there 
are assigned class periods, time set aside for 
individual exchange of books and general ref- 
erence, and special blocks of time for refer- 
ence and conference. 

A plan that is received quite favorably by 
teachers and librarians alike is a flexible sched- 
ule that is drawn up each week. The librarian 
and teacher decide what time would be most 
advantageous for each class to visit the library 
during the coming week. There is a block 
of time left open for special appointments and 
reference use. 

There are many combinations of the sched- 
ules that have been described here. The 
method alone does not guarantee good usage 
of the library any more than method alone is 
the criterion for superior teaching. The sched- 
ule should pave the way for maximum use 
of the materials in the library, and it should 
be so organized that the librarian can give all 
his skill, knowledge, and training to making 
these materials available to the children and 
teachers of a school. 

The librarian should have some time to 
contact teachers, and he should be able ac- 
tually to go into classrooms and sit in on 
planning sessions. In this way he can act as a 
resource person in the planning stage. The 
librarian should be able to use the information 
he has gained from the planning in the 
classroom to gather all the materials that are 
related to the subject being studied. In all 

(Continued on page 636) 
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Purchasing Library Books 
A CITIZEN EDUCATION PROJECT 
By Theodora S$. Nowlan 





STRATFORD HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY CLUB 


HE LIBRARY CLUB of Stratford High 

School is a voluntary service club com- 
posed, this year, of eighteen girls: one senior 
(president), two juniors (one vice-president, 
the other chairman of the steering committee 
of this citizenship education project), and fif- 
teen sophomores. 

It was at their February meeting that the 
club members decided to undertake a book 
purchasing project, because of their interest 
in library service and in increasing library 
facilities to fit these needs and desires of their 
fellow students. Since it was impossible to 
get the group together during school hours, 
all the planning and group discussions had 
to be done after school was dismissed. The 
club obtained its ‘‘power of complete respon- 
sibility from the principal of the school and 
the written authorization to spend $100 of 
the library budget from the superintendent 
of schools (who wholeheartedly encouraged 
the girls in their undertaking). 

The next step was to ask for volunteers 
who would form a steering committee to plan 
and set up the project. Six girls and the presi- 
dent volunteered, the first volunteer becoming 
chairman. 

With the aid of a laboratory practice card 
and the librarian, the steering committee drew 
up this outline of procedures for their pur- 
chasing of library books: 


Theodora Nowlan is Librarian of the Stratford, Connec- 
ticut, High School. 
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III. 


Getting power of complete responsibility 


1. 


? 


3. 


Principal's permission 

Written statement from superintendent of 
schools and school board 

Study school’s policy of governing acqui- 
sitions 


Specified amount of money—$100 


Study criteria in selecting books 


A. 


Nm 


Questionnaire to student body 

a. Kinds of books they want to find in 
the library 

b. Kinds of books library lacks or needs 
more of 

Interview teachers 

a. What library lacks to supply their 
needs 

b. Books especially adapted to course 
requirements 

c. New books in their subjects 

Literary standards and critical evaluations 

Study of Standard High School Catalog, 

Booklist, Saturday Review, Library Jour- 


nal , ete. 


Purchasing of books 


‘. 


+ 


Final selection—according to criteria set- 
up 

Method of making purchase order—de- 
ducting discount — getting completed 
order to superintendent's office 


Cataloging books — preparation for circula- 
tion 


1. 


N 


Library procedures of processing books 
(checking original orders, stamping, typ- 
ing book cards, pockets, and catalog cards, 
etc.) 
Pasting — inscribing special notation in 
books 
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VI. Reviewing of books 


1. Collecting printed reviews of books pur- 
chased 


2. Writing original reviews 

3. Inserting reviews in books 

4. Writing special reviews for school and 
town newspapers 

5. Bulletin board displays in corridors of 
school 

6. Tea (?)—teachers invited to review new 


books on display 


taken of group studying and set- 
ject 
of 
books purchased 


a 


group with the new 


The committee then prepared a question- 
naire to give to the Pi in the high 
school. A week's vacation came at this time 
and the girls took home their questionnaires 
to tabulate. They also agreed to read articles 
on how to select and evaluate books and to 
visit local libraries and book stores to obtain 
criteria to help them in book selection. 

The club meeting the first day after vaca- 
tion was a busy and a long one. A complete 
tabulation of the questionnaires was studied 
and a decision th as to the types of books 
the students wanted. The criteria for select- 
ing books were agreed upon and the girls were 
each to hand in a list of the books that they 
would vouch for. The list was to include 
author, title, publisher, price, class number, 
if given, and the catalog or booklist used, 
and was to be completed at a definite time. 

When the deadline arrived, the club as- 
sembled and from the individual lists pre- 
pared one that all accepted. The library's dis- 
count was carefully deducted and the total 
was kept as near $100 as possible. The final 
list, delivered to the superintendent's office 
in March, included 51 titles—32 fiction and 
19 nonfiction. The director of purchasing re- 
ported to the club that he had sent the list to 
three book jobbers and had selected the one 
which could supply all the books. 

On April 8, thirty-nine books arrived and 
the girls worked during their study periods 
and before and after school, checking lists, 
accessioning, clipping synopses and ha 
phical sketches from book jackets, stamping, 
tvping book cards and pockets, cataloging, 
classifying, and doing the entire processing 
of the books for circulation. While waiting 
for the remainder of the order, they decided 
to read as many of the new books as possible, 
writing short reviews to be used on bulletin 
boards. 

Five bulletin boards in the corridors of the 
school and three library bulletins were attrac- 
tively arranged with book jackets and the 
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girls’ typed reviews to introduce and adver- 
tise the new books to the student body. Spe- 
cial invitations invited all to visit the library 
the two days the books were on display. 

The following morning students were wait- 
ing for the library to open and before home- 
room period, twenty-two books had been 
charged. At the end of the school day, only 
a very few books were left. Every book has 
been charged, and students ask daily for their 
favorites. 

The girls feel satisfied that their choice of 
books was a popular one. It was the unani- 
mous feeling of the group that each girl de- 
rived a deeper appreciation for book 
selection and a better knowledge of library 
mechanics. From the librarian’s standpoint 
the project was also rewarding. Faculty com- 
ments were gratifying and encouraging. Many 
expressed a hope that the library club will 
repeat the project next year. 


VARIATIONS IN SCHEDULING 


(Continued from page 634) 
probability, it will be necessary for him to go 
to sources outside his own library—the town 
public library, the state library, or other re- 
source places. While there may not be suf- 
ficient time, or it may not seem wise, actually 
to obtain the material on every occasion, still 
the librarian will need sufficient time even to 
prepare a special bibliography. 

Open blocks in a schedule will permit a 
librarian to aid a child, or a committee of 
children, in locating material when they come 
to the library. This free time will also enable 
the librarian to perform his most obvious 
function, that of wine guidance in the 
selection of reading materials. If the librarian 
has time to acquaint himself with the reading 
levels and particular interests of each child, he 
should easily be able to supply splendid read- 
ing guidance and bibliography. 

Scheduling is of utmost importance. It sets 
up the machinery for efficient operation. It 
can tie the hands of the librarian and put locks 
on the materials in the library. Or, on the 
contrary, it can foster maximum utilization of 
materials and personnel. It should not be con- 
cerned with comparing the teaching load of 
the librarian with that of classroom teachers. 
The librarian should be a book specialist, 
materials specialist, and child specialist—one 
who makes the right books and materials 
available to teachers and children—and 
should not be continually bogged down with 
an impossible class load. 
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Criteria for an Ideal Circulation System 
By Herbert Goldhor 


HE PRINCIPAL FUNCTION OF PUBLIC LI- 

BRARIES, at least quantitatively, is the 
loan of books and other materials to patrons 
for home use. In our largest libraries about 
ten million transactions a year are handled; 
in the country as a whole, public libraries 
loan some 400,000,000 volumes annually. 

If we estimate conservatively and in round 
figures that it costs five cents to charge and 
discharge a book, the total cost of public li- 
brary circulation is about $20,000,000 a year 
or roughly one-third of the total expenditures 
for current operations of all public libraries. 
This is about the percentage of total expendi- 
tures that various surveys have shown the cost 
of circulation work to be in individual public 
libraries. 

The work of making and cancelling the 
record of loans is not only costly but, for the 
most part, without any use or value. That is 
to say, for every hundred books borrowed 
about 95 will be returned on time and with- 
out complications of any kind. For these 95 
books the record of the loan and of its return 
was unnecessary and has only peripheral his- 
torical and research value. If we could pre- 
dict accurately in advance which books would 
not be returned on time and keep records on 
the loan of only those books, we would be 
freed from a great deal of work and have 
available for other purposes a great deal of 
money. The various circulation systems now 
found in our 7,500 public libraries are all 
designed, in one way or another, to provide 
information necessary to secure the return of 
books kept out longer than the authorized 
loan period. There is no other important 
reason for maintaining circulation records. 

The development of charging systems is 
rich and fascinating, ranging from the hand- 
written entries in ledger books through the 
Browne system (practically universal in Eng- 
land but never much in favor here), to the 
many modern machine systems. Until about 
ten years ago, the simplified Newark and the 
Detroit (self-charging) systems were almost 
unchallenged and indeed they are probably 
still found in use today in more libraries than 
all other systems put together. It seems likely, 
however, that any system which does not 
eliminate the discharging step in the circula- 


Herbert Goldhor is Chief Librarian of the Evansville, 
Indiana, Public Library. 
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tion process is more costly and less efficient 
than any of half a dozen systems which do. 
But even so, there is still room for improve- 
ment. It is to be hoped that a fresh look at 
the problem in the light of modern techno- 
logical resources will bring forth innovations 
to reduce the work and cost of recording 
book loans to the very low level that their 
actual use and value justify. 


We may get some workable ideas by con- 
sidering absurd systems, such as having pa- 
trons borrow books without a record of the 
loan and solely on their honor (would more 
books be kept out than under present sys- 
tems?). Or using a type of ink which would 
fade, triggered somehow by the return of 
the book. Or developing methods for detect- 
ing “overdue-prone’’ borrowers (how much 
do we know about what kinds of books are 
kept overdue for how long and for what rea- 
sons?). But it is more likely that the prob- 
lem will yield to a rational and systematic 
analysis. In an effort in this direction, here 
are twelve criteria for an admittedly ideal cir- 
culation system for a public library: 


An ideal circulation system should be economical 
to install and to operate. In general, machine sys- 
tems have high capital and low maintenance costs, 
and hand systems low capital and high maintenance 
charges (since they usually take longer and time 
means salaries). Capital cost properly includes the 
cost of conversion from the present system; mainte- 
nance involves, among other things, the cost of the 
forms used and especially those which are con- 
sumed and have to be replaced. 

The system should be simple to understand. 
Any clerk or volunteer assistant should be able to 
learn how to operate it competently with a mini- 
mum of instruction, and its method of functioning 
should be self-evident so as to secure the under- 
standing and confidence of the public. 

It should reduce to a minimum the possibility 
of error in making records, in filing them, or in 
cancelling them again. 

It should take as little time as possible for each 
transaction, to minimize the time required of the 
patron and to maximize the number of patrons who 
can be served by one clerk. This criterion applies at 
the point where the book is returned as well as 
where it is borrowed; and indeed, at all other 
points as well, speed of operation is desirable. 
Thus any filing of cards by hand takes proportion- 
ately more time as the volume of circulation in- 
creases. In particular, the discharging process 
should keep ks out of circulation for as short 
a time as possible. 

It should require as few operations and as few 
supporting tools or forms as possible. Libraries 


(Continued on page 649) 
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Changing Book Repair Techniques 


By Lenola B. Blanken 


Or OF THE MAJOR PROBLEMS faced by 
rapidly growing libraries is that of re- 
turning damaged books to circulation. In San 
Diego County, School Library Service of the 
office of the County Superintendent of 
Schools has partially solved this problem dur- 
ing a two-year period of experimentation 
with methods and materials. Various pastes 
and glues, including the new plastic and resin 
types, were tried on many kinds of volumes 
using many different methods of application. 
A close check was kept of time involved in 
each repair operation, output increase, and 
condition of repaired books after circulation. 
School Library Service now circulates 
170,000 books per year as classroom collec- 
tions to the public elementary schools of San 
Diego County. Since this area is one of the 
fastest growing in the United States, the ac- 
tivity in the library has increased substantially 
during the last few years. As a result, each 
year sees a growing mound of materials to be 
mended, so it has become essential to find 
means of keeping materials flowing instead 
of allowing them to become inactive due to 
needed repairs. 

In this library only a smail percentage of 
the books can be recased commercially unless 
serious inroads are to be made in the library 
budget. Naturally, book purchases and serv- 
ices to schools have priority here. This means 
that about 10,000 volumes must be mended 
in the library mending section each year. 

Our study of mending procedures showed 
that they vary considerably from library to 
library. Historically, they have run the gamut 
from busy work for the librarian in a small 
library to a separate, ge Oa depart- 
ment in large libraries. Some of the proce- 
dures have he developed as substitutes for 
commercial bindery service. The cast iron 
glue pot suspended in a pot of water kept hot 
over a gas flame was one such. The melted 
granulated glue was applied along the spine 
of a book whose sections had been loosened 
by usage. A heavy weight was used to press 
the glued sections together. In this way, many 
books otherwise due to be rebound were pre- 
pared for further use at a minimum cost. 
However, such glue dried hard and brittle, 
and the whole process was extremely messy, 


Lenola Blanken is Head of the Book Repair Section, San 
Diego County, California, School Library Service. 
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to say nothing of the uncomfortable hours of 
a book-mender’s day spent over the simmer- 
ing glue pot. And the mending department 
was not a popular spot in the library because 
of the odors emanating from it, quite resem- 
bling, according to various opinions, the Chi- 
cago stock yards, burning roast beef, or cattle 
branding at a rodeo. 


The problem of sewing a book also had to 
be considered by the early improvisors, for the 
hot glue (even with glycerine added for flexi- 
bility) would not always hold the loosened 
sections together. Another process was then 
borrowed from the bindery—bench sewing, 
which consisted of weaving through the 
loosened sections with blunt needle and 
thread around tightly-drawn jute strings at- 
tached to a wooden rack. This method was 
very time consuming, so a method of punch- 
ing holes with an awl was devised—straight 
through for thinner books and at an angle 
from either side for thicker ones. In the lat- 
ter case it was mecessary and at times very 
difficult, to so punch the holes that the sew- 
ing stitches would cross past the middle of 
the back of the book from either side. Failure 
of this crossing of stitches resulted in the 
spine of the book cracking in the middle. In 
such a case, the sewing time was a total loss, 
and if a new fabric strip also had been applied 
to the back of the cover, more time was lost. 

A later development, the double-stitched 
binder, provided for the newly sewed and 
glued sections not only an actual binder to 
hold together the sections but a substantial 
hinge to hold the book within the cover. The 
double-stitched binder continues to be used 
quite successfully on many kinds of books. 
However, there is still the problem of the 
time involved in the sewing operation. And 
in a library such as this one, which circulates 
many picture books, it was found that the 
end sheets and title pages of certain types of 
picture books tended to crack along the binder 
edge. To overcome this difficulty we use a 
stapling process which is very successful on 
books up to about ¥%” in thickness. To fore- 
stall the possibilities of staples pulling out, 
it is necessary that the covers be at least 1” 
narrower than the book itself. This allows 
for the turning back of the cover without 
undue strain on the staples. 
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Our present method is to use a 3” strip of 
book cloth to make a new back for the cover 
and to staple another 3” strip to the book 
sections %” back from the edge with the 
fabric right side to the book. The stapled 
strip will turn back as a cover hinge right side 
out. We have found it best to staple five 
times across and to alternate the staples from 
front to back and back to front in order to 
distribute the strain. This process has proved 
to be fast, effective, cost-saving, attractive. 

Another improvement to ease the book- 
mender’s task is found in the new types of 
adhesive fluids. Plastic type glues are now 
offered by several supply houses. These are 
comparable among themselves in results and 
in cost, but they are of course much more 
costly than the old hot granulated glue. This 
difference in cost of material, however, is off- 
set by increased output and corresponding 
lower labor cost, as well as more effective and 
much neater book repair. These plastic glues 
are elastic, and with proper application can be 
used on book sections without the need for 
resewing. Considerably less drying time is re- 
quired. This latter point alone is well worth 
while in a large library where books must be 
put back into circulation quickly. 

Resin base glue (a refinement for paper use 
of the resin glue used in woodshop work) is 
another very effective adhesive. In many ways 


HOW DO YOU MARK YOUR PLACE? was the cap- 
tion for a display of unusual bookmarks found at 
the Little Rock, Arkansas, Public Library. The col- 
lection was a motley one, including: a wedding 
ring, measuring spoon, comb, fan, 1928 report card, 
milk bottle cap, dollar bill, Roy Rogers button, 
razor blades, and a hairnet. Small book figures 
made of pipe cleaners and construction paper ac- 
companied verse instructions on book care, 
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it is similar to plastic glue, and it has a much 
lower cost. In our library, we have found 
that we can obtain very good results by using 
the resin glue rather than the more expensive 
ew glue. The only thing sacrificed is some 

exibility, as the resin type is inclined to 
harden somewhat over a period of time. How- 
ever, this does not seem to occur to any dis- 
turbing extent during the normal time that 
the repaired book remains in use. 


For mending tears, there has been a similar 
development of new and more satisfactory 
materials. Ordinary cellophane tape has long 
been frowned upon by book repair depart- 
ments because the tape discolors and exudes 
a sticky substance. Transparent tissue which 
discolors later and various types of paste 
which granulate when dry are no longer con- 
sidered suitable materials. One satisfactory 
material, especially for small libraries where 
costs must be kept to a minimum, is un- 
gummed onion skin tissue used with any paste 
which does not granulate. Much improved 
tear-mending materials are acetate film (and 
its tougher counterpart, acetate fibre mending 
tape) in various convenient widths, and 4” 
nylon fiber tape. Using these materials from 
a large dispenser reduces to a minimum the 
labor of mending many tears. We found by 
actual check that we could mend about fifty 
per cent more books in a given period and 
do it more neatly as well. The acetate fiber 
tape has suggested itself for many types of 
repair as our book repairers have become ac- 
customed to having it on the mending table. 
The %” nylon type has aaa especially use- 
ful when applied to the center of saddle- 
stitched or stapled paper-covered books or 
pamphlets. The best procedure is to run the 
nylon strip down the book center so as to 
cover staples and stitches which have come 
loose saa released the center pages. It is 
necessary to extend the nylon band over and 
onto the back of the book in order to hold in 
the pages in the cover. The back may then be 
covered with an acetate fibre strip. 


It is obvious that the new mending proce- 
dures we are trying somewhat upset the pat- 
tern of former mending techniques. How- 
ever, we feel that we have allowed sufficient 
time to prove the worth of the new ideas. We 
have increased our output of repaired books, 
and kept the average mending cost per book 
at the same or a slightly lower level. If used 
with judgment and some adaptation to fit 
particular needs, these suggestions may be a 
real aid to other libraries faced with rising 
costs and greatly increased demands upon the 
mending department. 
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Our Book Hospital 


By Ira Lois Brown 


HE PRACTICAL SIDE OF LEARNING TO 
LOVE BOOKS is learning to take good 
care of them. Maybe in Utopia all children 
will have clean hands; they won't eat candy 
when they read; they will always use pencils 
and pens on writing paper only; color crayons 
will be used only on art paper; and book 
pages will never tear. Until that far-off time, 
we decided in our children’s room to try to 
make some mass effort to teach our favorite 
children (today’s young patrons, not Utopia’s 
paragons) to take eee § care of the books they 
ove. 

A golden opportunity afforded itself in our 
annual first-grade visits. Each year, in the 
late spring, all the first grades of our county 
come to the library to get acquainted. Our 
elementary school coordinator and our teach- 
ers are wonderful in their enthusiasm and 
cooperation for this big event of the year. 


It’s an experience that we think would 
move even a weary and cynical librarian (if 
there is one) to see the loaded buses drive up, 
and youngsters with excited little faces, hair 
slicked and polished and beribboned, come 
trooping into our children’s room. They come, 
ae seventy to eighty at a time, and we 
explain to them how they may become mem- 
bers of the library. Then there are stories, 
music, games, and movies. 


This year we decided that here was the per- 
fect time to try to get in some teaching on the 
care of books. A short, serious talk would be 
totally useless. What about a little play? So, 
with the creative talents of a doggerel verse 
writer and a most enthusiastic and coopera- 
tive staff, we staged our first drama: A VISIT 
TO A HOSPITAL. 

The hospital was set up on a book truck 
because mobility was a necessity in our varied 
a We had three actual patients who 

ad been victims of careless and overenthu- 
siastic little patrons. One had been torn, one 
left in the rain, one colored and written in. 
These three book patients were put to bed on 
beds improvised from Gaylord. card boxes. 
The patients were made up for the occasion 
with doleful and invalid faces—paper cutout 
eyes, noses, and turned-down mouths pasted 
lightly on their covers. One had a gauze 





Ira_Lois Brown is Children’s Librarian at the Carnegie 
Free Library in Albany, Georgia. 
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bandage mere around the top, another had 
a liberal application of band aids and the 
third was equipped with a medicine bottle. 


The drama was introduced by the librarian, 
who asked the children if they knew what a 
hospital was. When everyone was satisfied it 
was a place to go to get well when you are 
sick or have been hurt, the children were told 
there were book hospitals too and then the 
moving hospital was rolled in. 


Nurse: This is our book hospital. (Rolls in book 
truck with hospital set up on top shelf) Today 
is visitors’ day at our hospital. (There is a 
knock) In fact, I believe we have a visitor now. 
(Goes to entrance, visitor enters) Good morn- 
ing! We're so glad to see you. 

Vistror: Good morning! I'd like to visit some of 
your patients this morning if I may. 

Nurse: We're glad to have you come. (They walk 
over to hospital) Here is one of our patients 
right here; the one with the bandage around his 
head. (Nurse helps patient to “sit up’’) 

Vistror: (To patient) I hope you're feeling better. 

Nurse: I believe he is. This patient caught a 
terrible cold which sent him to bed with a fever 
and a headache. 

Vistror: Goodness! How did he get such a cold? 

Nurse: It was too bad, poor thing. It all hap- 
pened when a little girl called Forgetful Frances 
came to the library and decided to take him home 
with her. 

VistTor: But how did that give him a cold? 

Nurse: That was because Forgetful Frances forgot 
him and left him outside. It rained and he got 
very wet before he was found and brought to 
the hospital. 

Visitor: That's too bad. (They go on to next pa- 
tient) Why does this patient have to take this 
medicine ? 


Nurse: This poor fellow has a terrible rash broken 
out on him. 

Vistror: What could have caused it? 

Nurse: It happened this way. A little girl named 

Color Crayon took him home with her 

from the library and she colored and wrote al! 
over the poor Tellow’s ges (holds patient up 
and shows damage) ond it made him so sick. I 
believe we'd better move on for it's time for him 
to take his medicine. 


Vistror: What happened to this patient who is 
all bandaged up? 


Nurse: He had a very unhappy accident, I’m sorry 
to tell you. He went home from the library with 
a little boy named Johnny Tear-It-Up. Johnny 
didn’t know how to turn pages properly (nurse 
lifts up patient and demonstrates proper way) 
and was very careless and thoughtless. Many of 
this fellow’s pages were torn and he'll have to 
be all patched and bandaged up. 
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Vistror: How sad! What became of the patients 
who were here last week? 


Nurse: Some of them got well and went back 
home to the library, but some of them were too 
sick and too badly hurt and they had to be thrown 
away, poor things. 


Visitor: I'm sorry to hear that. Now other boys 
and girls won't be able to enjoy them. 


Nurse: Yes, it is too bad. But we know these 
boys and girls here today will try never to send 
a book to the hospital. They can help us to 
show other boys and girls how to take care of 
books. 


Vistror: I'm sure they will too. I have certainly 
enjoyed my visit. May I come again? 


Nurse: Certainly, we'll be glad to see you anytime. 
Goodbye. 


Visitor: (Leaving) Goodbye. 


We had some misgivings about our simple 
little skit, but we were most encouraged by 
the reaction of pupils and teachers. The little 
folks took us quite seriously and their sym- 
pathies went out to the ov patients. The 
teachers kindly expressed their approval of 
our efforts. We always have some thank you 
letters from our visitors and when the book 
hospital was mentioned by the children many 
times as being their favorite part of the enter- 
tainment, we felt at least they had listened. 

Of course, it will take time to know if any 
widespread good results will come of this 
effort but we feel encouraged enough to plan 
to use a similar project at our next annual 
round of prangnd arty visits. In the mean- 
time, we hope for A tox from other libraries. 








LIBRARIANS’ HEADACHES were graphically de- 
picted in a display designed by a senior library 
assistant at the Garfield High School in Seattle. 
Stick figures treating books in a cavalier fashion 
were displayed on a table and, on easel mountings 
and on the bulletin board above the table, were a 
series of cartoons telling what not to do with books. 
From left to right, their captions are: 

1. A book is made for public use; 

Do not soil, dog-ear, or abuse. 
2. Boy oh boy! Dol need a new cover! 
Many judge books 
By their covers— 
So always cover 
your books. 
3. Upper: 


If you ever want to look me up, chum, 
You'll find me here! 
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Card catalogs and library files 

Are here to help you out, my child. 
Theyre not complex and simple, quite, 
So why not learn to use them right? 


4. Lower: 
Unfair to librarians! 
Librarians are people, too— 
At scheduled hours they are through. 
They certainly won't wish you well 
If, waiting for the closing bell, 
You check... return... renew. 
5. Sorry, Pal! I miss her, too, but 
Somebody else is keeping her out. 
It’s not enough to pay your dues, 
Some one this book might like to use. 
6. Say, Bud—Let's keep it clean. 
A book is not yours to deface; 
Don't underscore or mark your place. 
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When colored crayons ran out of contro] at the 
Howe Library in Hanover, New Hampshire, staff 
members decided to display damaged books in the 
main hall, where both adults and children would 
see them. Horrible examples — including crayon 
marks, torn page, torn cover picture, cigarette burn, 
and drinking glass mark—were arranged on a shelf 
under a large sign: JOIN THE S.P.C.B.—SOCIETY 
FOR PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO BOOKS, Captions 
accompanying each unfortunate example were in 
verse: 


While colored crayons have their use, 
In borrowed books they're an abuze. 





Of late they seem to be a menace 
Worse than atom bomb or Dennis. 
Who bent these corners so they broke? 
Who ate those others? (may he choke !) 
We hardly think it was a mouse. 

IS THERE A BOOKMARK IN THE HOUSE? 


For the puppy's urge to chew, 

Why not give him an old shoe? 
Books as coasters aren't the thing. 
We can't wash off that tell-tale ring. 


“Double, double toil and trouble” 
Come when books meet gum called bubble. 





BOOK REPAIR RACK 


HAD USED Norbond, Demco’s new plastic con- 

centrate, and was quite exhausted after hanging 
a book over a coat hanger (as in the ad), then 
waiting the required five minutes for drying. But I 
liked the results. Frayed edges of books now have 
a hard finish and mended pages are wonderful. 

So I decided that I must keep Norbond on hand. 
I then asked our vocational agriculture teacher to 
construct a rack for suspending the books as I 
brushed the plastic on. He made a rack like the 
enclosed sketch, using iron pipes. 

The top, bottom, and side pipes are 1/.”. The 
base is made of 2 larger pieces of 134” pipe, capped 
on each end with sleeves for steadiness. The two 
strips through the center are heavy wire, wrapped 
through holes in the pipe. Note the height of the 
first wire. It is just right for a person of ordinary 
height to handle at least six books while sitting 
down. I'm sure a Vo Ag teacher would know how 
to weld the pipes together! 

Mrs, J. T. WILLIAMSON, Librarian 
Special Consolidated Schools 
Water Valley, Mississippi 
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The Fourth Grade and the Card Catalog 


By Gertrude Stacy 





"Teo MANY ADULTS appear to be afraid of 
the card catalog. It has no terrors for 
our fourth graders. Our library is only a 
classroom in an old building, soon to be aban- 
doned, but it is a lively room full of activity 
and very populgr with the fourth grades. 
Since space is limited, free access to the 
library is not permitted below the fourth 
grade. Regular instruction in library proce- 
dures begins soon after school opens in the 
fall, with lessons on the use of the card cata- 
log given early. Before these lessons are 
taught, the little newcomers watch the older 
children using the card catalog and many ask 
timidly if they may look in the “little boxes.” 
Permission is given and if possible, a personal 
lesson takes place at once. There is no better 
time to teach anything than in response to 
need or when interest is high. 


Before the card catalog can be meaningful 
to these young children, a lesson devoted to 
the placing of books on the shelves is needed. 
The librarian becomes a “postman” with a 
“package’”” (book) to deliver. She walks 
through the ‘200 block,’ the ‘300 block,” 
etc., until the right section is reached: 

“How does the postman know which is the right 
house?” ‘Each house has a number.” 

“How does he know which package or letter to 
deliver?’ “By the name on the package or letter.” 


“Suppose he does not know your name, or you 
have a visitor who is receiving mail?” ‘He looks 
at the number on the letter!" “Right. Our books 
are placed on the shelves by number, just as mail 





Gertrude Stacy is Librarian of the McKinley Elementary 
School in Sunnyvale, California. 
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is put into your boxes by number. This book be- 
longs here because the number on the book is the 
same as the number on this shelf.” 

Some practice in putting books on the 
shelves takes place at this time, beginning 
with the more alert pupils and using only 
nonfiction, to tie it in with the postman-and- 
numbers theme. The children usually con- 
tinue this on their own at intermissions, and 
the mistakes they make are corrected without 
comment later. (They soon catch each others’ 
mistakes ! ) 


Giant Cards 


The first formal lesson on the card catalog 
is given with large 15” x 25” cards in a Viso- 
graph, a primary reading device of plastic 
and cardboard, made by the John C. Winston 
Company. Since most people ask for a book 
by title, the first card shown is a title card 
for a book about Mexico, a fourth grade unit: 


“You remember, last week we put books on the 
shelves by number? We found that each book has 
its own special place on the shelf. Sometimes we 
want to know if the library has a certain book and 
where it can be found. We can always find this out 
by looking in the card catalog. How many of you 
know what that is? Point to it.” 

“Now, everyone raise his /eft hand. Point to this 
number in the upper left-hand corner of this card 
I am holding. This card is just like a card in one 
of the drawers in the card catalog. This number in 
the upper left-hand corner is the ‘address’ of the 
book. It tells us where the book is kept on the 
shelves. If it is in the library today, it will be on 
the shelf marked 917.2. Every book in our library 
has at least one card for it; most of them have at 
least three.” 
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The class is told that the number in the 
upper left-hand corner of the card is the same 
as the number on the spine of the book. The 
term call number is given, and if there is time, 
an explanation of the meaning of the term. 
The title is ascertained, and the librarian asks 
the class what “block” the book will be 
found in, and elicits the answer “900 block.” 
Some child sitting near the correct shelf is 
asked to locate the book. He is assured of 
success, since the librarian has placed a copy 
there just before the lesson is begun. He 
brings it to her proudly. This is a big moment 
in his young life! He is then asked to see 
how many pages the book has. 

“That's right. 273 pages. Is there anything on 
this card that might tell us that?” 

The children usually find the information 
at once. (The number of pages is used as a 
starting point because pages have more mean- 
ing to young children than author, publisher, 
etc.) 

“I wonder if anyone can see what else this card 


tells us about the book?” 

Since the title has already been established, 
someone is sure to mention it. The word 
author is explained, preferably by a child, 
and the author line is indicated. Now comes 
the participation in the lesson by pupils. The 
Visograph permits underlining and circling 
of different parts of the card with a special 
crayon easily erased with tissue. The “ad- 
dress” of the book is circled, the title under- 
lined, the number of pages, the author, and 





finally the date indicated. No attempt is made 
to teach publisher unless the pupils ask about 
it. The terms “call number’ and ‘‘address”’ 
are used interchangeably, over and over. The 
number of pages is stressed chiefly to give 
emphasis to the fact that the number that tells 
where the book is kept is in the upper /ef- 
hand corner of the card. (Occasionally pupils 
ask where “273 p.”” is unless this point is 
clarified in the beginning. ) 

The title card is then set aside in plain sight 
and the author card is shown. The likenesses 
and difference are elicited from the pupils and 
the terms author card and title card are used 
frequently by the librarian. Review takes 
place with this second card as the various 
parts are underlined or circled, again and 
again, with constant participation by the 
pupils at the Visograph. This is continued 
with a subject card and that term is added to 
their vocabularies. 


Alphabetical Arrangement 


At this point, the alphabetical arrangement 
of the card catalog is explained and first let- 
ters are discussed, underlined, or circled. Vol- 
unteers go to the card catalog to find copies 
of each of the cards being displayed. 

In review, the various uses of the card 
catalog are given and a placard showing these 
uses in childlike language is placed above the 
catalog. At a later date, title analytics and 
see references are taught, but this is enough 
for one lesson. It is reviewed briefly the fol- 
lowing week, and participation of a different 
sort then takes place. 

Orange a cards exactly like the cards 
in the card catalog for books on the shelves 
in the right places on the day of the lesson 
are passed to one half the class. Each child 
is asked to go to the right shelf and to take 
the book indicated on his card to his table. 
When all of the books have been located, the 
children with books give them to neighbors 
who have no books. They watch to see their 
neighbors return the books to the proper 
shelves. 

A third lesson involves another set of 
orange cards. These are to be matched to 
cards in the card catalog. Since we have only 
fifteen drawers, not all of the class can take 
part in this activity at once. The others get 
library books to take home while they are 
waiting. Then the process is reversed. Most 
children are eager to match several cards and 
this is encouraged while interest is high, and 
continued at intermissions. Once in a while, 
the title card is found when it should be the 

(Continued on page 646) 
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Gary’s Central Cataloging Department 


By Frances ]. Kraft 


Pasvous TO THE BEGINNING of Gary's 

central cataloging department, school li- 
braries were cataloged by individual librari- 
ans or not at all. The North Central Associa- 
tion standards for secondary schools require 
that each school, in order to be accredited, 
must have an adequate library, personnel, and 
a catalog of the books. The last was not being 
done, so a central department was established 
in 1933. 

We began by ordering and processing cur- 
rent orders at the central department and, in 
addition, did the back cataloging in the 
schools. We had the system worked out and 
set up so that since 1935 we have been able 
to make a record of each book held and cata- 
loged in each school library. 


Extracurricular Duties 


Since today’s school library is becoming 
more and more a materials center, the librar- 
ian’s problem in serving adequately in so 
many capacities is growing more acute. Al- 
though the librarian is trained for such tech- 
nical work as classifying and cataloging, she 
has little time to do it. Also, it is unnecessary 
repetition for many librarians to use sources 
for cataloging and classification when a cen- 
tral department can do it more efficiently. 

Our librarians have, in addition to the reg- 
ular books library, an interest in administer- 
ing the use of audio-visual and vocational ma- 
terials and in promoting reading or remedial 
reading. Librarians have a great amount of 
technical and mechanical work to perform in 
addition to the reference work. A librarian 
who has an average of 40-45 children per 
period for six periods and only one free peri- 
od to keep records and do everything else is 
very busy. Central cataloging can relieve her 
of the time-consuming job of cataloging, clas- 
sifying, and invoicing books. The trend in 
large school systems where there are a num- 
ber of libraries has been toward centraliza- 
tion. Librarians are urged to come to the 
central department to look over the new 
books for review or future purchase for their 
own library. 

The cataloger must be in constant touch 
with the libraries and schools in order to keep 
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up with changes in the curriculum and teach- 
ing procedures. Flexibility is a must. Cata- 
loging per se is not enough. The cataloging 
in Gary has been adjusted to the curriculum 
and needs of the schools without diverging 
too far from standard procedures. We have 
attempted to bring about a oe in 
cataloging, classifying, and subject headings 
so that library units are interchangeable. Stu- 
dents and teachers transferring to other 
schools will benefit by this uniformity. 

In addition to the yearly cataloging of new 
books, the central department had to reclassi- 
fy, reshelflist and recatalog all books already 
in the schools in order to carry out its plan 
of centralization. Until January 1937 this 
work was done mainly by the central cata- 
loger with the assistance of two librarians in 
the summer session, and during the year each 
librarian was asked to help with the catalog- 
ing. The first card was made in the central 
department with all subject headings and 
analytics indicated so that the librarians could 
duplicate all secondary cards necessary for 
the book. This work was quite slow, because 
of the limited time the librarians had to de- 
vote to cataloging, but when a secretary was 
assigned to the central department to dupli- 
cate the catalog cards, we were able to finish 
the back cataloging by June 1937. 

A study of subject headings was made to 
have the junior and senior libraries conform, 
using Sears List of Subject Headings with 
corrections made in headings to be used. 


Suggestions Wanted 


The school librarians are asked to send in 
suggestions for further improvements by 
which we can make the cataloging more ef- 
fective. We use Akers’ Simple Library Cata- 
loging, with modifications, as a basis for our 
catalog. When new books are received, li- 
brarians request special titles to be sent out at 
once. We find it advisable to use Wilson 
printed cards whenever possible. 

All orders are made by the school librar- 
ians three times a year (in December, March 
and October). The order cards are sent to 
the central department. Three copies of each 
order are typed and orders are ‘lice by the 
purchasing department through a broker or 
ordered direct, as in the case of pre-binds, 
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encyclopedias, etc. There is no restriction as 
to what books each librarian may order. The 
librarians usually use the accepted aids: ALA 
Booklist, Children’s Catalog, Standard Cata- 
log for High School Libraries, and Book Re- 
view Digest. 


Acquisition Process 


All books are received in the central de- 
ee ge They are checked against invoices 
y the cataloger and secretary and the price is 
put in the back of each book. The books are 
arranged on the shelves alphabetically by 
author. The book is then checked with the 
union shelflist file and if not there, a union 
shelflist card must be made. This file is ar- 
ranged alphabetically, contains all the infor- 
mation needed for cataloging a book, and in- 
dicates the schools in which the book may be 
found. 

A classification file, arranged numerically 
by class number, has proved of value in mak- 
ing bibliographies. On the back of each card 
is given the source of a review. 

A third file is the official catalog. A main 
catalog card is made with all necessary sub- 
ject headings, analytics, titles, etc., for the 
complete cataloging of each book. This file 
also contains a name file.. 

We have a separate file of cards for audio- 
visual materials, which include filmstrips, re- 
cordings, and slides. The central department 
cards are made in the same way that cards are 
made for books. However, we have a great 
deal more information about the audio-visual 
materials on the card. The catalog cards sent 
to the school are different only in color. We 
use the Library Bureau Permalife cards 
(green tint) so that this material will show 
up in the school catalogs better than if they 
were on the regular white stock cards with 
redded tops. 

A special guide for cataloging audio-visual 
materials was worked out by the cataloger 
and several librarians. We use a numerical 
system rather than the Dewey classification, 
since it is easier to add new materials without 
having to disturb or rearrange materials pre- 
viously purchased and processed. Many sub- 
ject headings are in order to bring out the 
maximum number of uses of the visual mate- 
rial for all school subjects. 

Of 10,062 books and audio-visual materi- 
als cataloged (central department records 
from school years 1951-1952 and 1952- 
1953), 7,050 were new titles or editions. 
Without a central department, fourteen dif- 
ferent librarians would have had to catalog 
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each of their own books. From the above fig- 
ures, we find that about two-thirds of the 
total cataloging time can be saved by central 
duplication of cards. 
library associations request infor- 

mation for reports on the libraries, it is much 
simpler to have all this material located in 
one central place. We ask that librarians 
send in one annual report so that in making 
our compilation chart of all expenditures we 
can have the complete picture of what the 
school libraries are buying and have bought. 

We have found certain publications in- 
dispensable for use in cataloging: 

ALA Booklist 

Children’s Catalog 

Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 

Book Review Digest 

Cumulative Book Index 

Educational Film Guide 

Filmstrip Guide 


Akers: Simple Library Cataloging 
Dewey: Decimal Classifications 
Logasa: Historic Fiction 

Sears: Sears List of Subject Headings 
Indirectly, we have use for: 


Publisher's catalogs 
Pre-binding catalogs 
Subscription Books Bulletin 


THE FOURTH GRADE AND 
THE CARD CATALOG 


(Continued from page 644) 
main entry or a subject card. Since this causes 
conflict in the use of a drawer, the error is 
discovered almost before it happens. 

For young children it is not enough to be 
told about the card catalog. There must be 
both formal instruction and incidental learn- 
ing, followed by much practice. For that rea- 
son, if a child asks whether we have a book 
or where it can be found, the answer is never 
“yes” or “no” or “back in 595.” It is always 
looked up in the card catalog. The librarian 
never knows the name of the author of a 
book to be renewed. The child is directed to 
look it up under title and ascertain the au- 
thor’s name. If he cannot pronounce it, he 
brings the drawer to the librarian and is al- 
ways surprised (the first time) that she has 
his card ready to be stamped again. 

It is gratifying to watch a nine year old 
playing a game alone—looking up a book in 
the card catalog and locating it on the shelves. 
It is a source of satisfaction to the librarian 
to know that even if her patrons are so short 
their noses barely miss the top drawers, they 
are growing in the knowledge that the card 
catalog is a useful tool in any library. 
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The Library—A Modern Sanctuary? 


By Chase Dane 


HERE'S NO DOUBT ABOUT IT. We live 

in an age of high blood pressure and 
jangled nerves and duodenal ulcers. Hydro- 
gen bombs and cold wars and inflation keep 
us tense and worried and fearful. Poets have 
called the twentieth century the age of anxi- 
ety. Scientists have called it the atomic age 
and doctors have labeled it the aspirin age. 
But no matter what they call it they all mean 
the same thing: the age of nervous tension 
and breathless haste. 

This fact was brought home again at a 
recent meeting of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. At its annual meeting in Glasgow, 
the BMA listened to a panel of experts on 
the problem of insomnia. These experts 
pointed out that insomnia is one of the symp- 
toms of our high-speed modern society. The 
BMA is csncnntll die the increase in in- 
somnia because 10 per cent of Britain’s Na- 
tional Health Service prescriptions nowadays 
are for sleeping pills. In an attempt to get 
away from today’s tension and its accompany- 
ing sleepless nights, more and more people 
are resorting to the use of drugs. 

All of this simply underscores the fact that 
we live in an age in which it is becoming 
more and more difficult to relax. But what 
do stomach ulcers and frazzled nerves and 
coronary thrombosis have to do with the li- 
brary? At first glance it might appear that 
nothing could be further removed from these 
ailments. However, a little reflection will 
show that the library is missing a good thing 
if it doesn’t try to do its bit to help the men 
and women who are trapped in this psycho- 
somatic merry-go round. 

There are a lot of things the library can do. 
One of the best things it can do is—nothing. 
By just being there, the library can accom- 

lish a great deal. It is now fashionable to 

little the grim atmosphere of silence which 
used to be maintained in many libraries. 
There is no doubt that the strict silence which 
was once as much a part of the library as 
morocco bindings ve handwritten catalog 
cards was overdone. We no longer want our 
libraries to be tombs of silence. 

However, in the midst of today’s turmoil, 
quiet has its virtues. It’s helpful to have a 
place to go when in search of peace and quiet. 
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The library with its calm and studious atmos- 
phere serves a valuable purpose. It is an oasis 
of silence in the midst of all the blaring, 
jarring hubbub of modern society. 

This use of the library as a retreat is noth- 
ing new, but today its importance is probably 
greater than ever before. The history of lit- 
erature is full of writers who sought refuge 
in the library. Karl Marx is probably the 
classic example. With his carbuncles and his 
poverty and his three children, Marx needed 
a place in which he could work without in- 
terruption. For over thirty years the British 
Museum provided him with just such a 
refuge. 

According to Robert Graves, the Roman 
emperor Claudius spent a great deal of time 
in his library to escape the intrigues which 
were forever going on around him. 

Jack London’s home life was anything but 
peaceful and so he often bicycled over to the 
Oakland Public Library—for serenity as well 
as for books. It was during these visits that 
Ina Coolbrith, the librarian and a writer her- 
self, first took an interest in London and en- 
couraged him to work out a reading program 
which would help make up for his lack of a 
formal education. 

When Kipling was a schoolboy in the 
United Services College, he used the library 
to escape from classmates who taunted him 
about his nearsightedness and his scrawny 
figure. 

When Hamlin Garland first went to Bos- 
ton, he lived in abject poverty in an unheated 
room. In the wintertime it was so cold that 
he sat wrapped. up in a blanket while he 
wrote. It was a happy day when he discovered 
that the Boston Public Library was free and 
warm and lighted. From then on he spent 
every evening there until closing time. 

Of course this use of the library as a retreat 
can be carried to extremes, as in the case of 
the great Italian poet, Giacomo Leopardi. 
According to his biographer, Iris Origo, Leo- 
pardi was turned loose in his father’s library 
at the age of ten and spent the next seven 
years there buried in books. At the end of 
that time his eyes were ruined. He couldn't 
stand the glare of daylight. A double hump 
developed between his shoulders and when 
he moved quickly there was a pounding in 
his head and his pulses throbbed. However, 
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in spite of all this he called those seven years 
the happiest he had ever spent. 

No one should use the library to escape 
life permanently. That is as harmful as not 
being able to escape from it all. The li- 
brary can be most helpful when it offers a 
temporary retreat from the petty annoyances 
which sometimes plague us all. Library de- 
sign and construction should take account of 
this. James Gerould recognized this fact 
when he commented on the value of carrells 
in his College Library Building. He pointed 
out that when a college instructor is most 
creative and ambitious he is also usually in 
the midst of raising a family. This means 
that his home is not the best place in which 
to carry on research and study. As Gerould 
noted, it is unfair to ask his children to be 
quiet while he is working and it is expecting 
too much to ask him to do good work while 
his children shout and run about. 


For this reason, Gerould said, the college 
library was obligated to provide the young 
instructor with some kind of a retreat. Car- 
rells or offices were in his opinion as impor- 
tant a part of the library as the books on its 
shelves. This is a point of view which few 

ublic libraries have adopted. Such retreats, 

wever, are as much needed in the public 
as in the college library. While it is true that 
most users of the public library are not en- 
gaged in scholarly research, those who are 
have just as much need for peace and quiet 
as the young instructor. The public library 
should do what it can for them as well as for 
the busy housewife who comes in to get the 
latest best-seller. 


Library in Squeeze Play 


Along with the good which the library can 
do by providing an asylum for today’s 
harassed citizen goes the need to keep up 
with the fast tempo of modern life. The li- 
brary is caught in a kind of squeeze play. On 
the one hand, it wants to provide a refuge 
for people in need of thoughtful tranquility ; 
on the other, it needs to keep things hum- 
ming in order to attract new customers. 

Books and magazines naturally reflect con- 
temporary life. They too have been caught 
up in today’s mad rush. They are still the 
main staple of the library, in spite of the 
growing use of films and recordings, and 
some of their mania for speed has rubbed off 
on the library. Today books and magazines 
do their part to make us aware of the need to 
get everything done in a hurry. The phe- 
nomenal rise of picture magazines during the 
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last twenty years is an excellent example of 
this. We are frequently reminded by an old 
Chinese proverb that one picture says more 
than a thousand words. In an age when every 
minute is so precious what could be more 
natural than the use of pictures instead of 
words to tell a story? 

For the old-fashioned die-hard who insists 
upon reading material there are book and 
magazine digests. It is not for nothing that 
the magazine which boasts of the largest cir- 
culation in the world is made up chiefly of 
articles condensed from other magazines. 
This device not only saves the reader money, 
since he has to buy only one magazine, but it 
also saves him time since he has to read only 
half the articles. 

The latest venture in this direction is the 
newly launched digest book club. It is no 
longer necessary to read the best sellers to 
keep up with the Joneses. Instead, a mem- 
bership in Books Abridged will bring you 
tidbits of the books everyone is talking about. 
Gone indeed are the leisurely days of the 
three-decker novel. We used to have time to 
read and run; now we only have time to run. 

On top of all this we are encouraged to 
read faster and faster. Our libraries are 
stocked with books which tell us how to in- 
crease our reading speed. We have invented 
machines which force us to read faster and 
faster—or else. So now we not only have 
our books and magazine articles digested for 
us but we can learn to read what's left twice 
as fast as ever before. 

Perhaps we need to mull over Alfred 
North Whitehead’s remark: “I read very 
slowly. Sometimes I see myself referred to 
as ‘a well read man.’ As a matter of fact, | 
have not read a great quantity of books; but 
I think about what I read, and it sticks.’’ 


In a recent article in College and Research 
Libraries, Robert Muller pointed out the need 
for librarians to keep up with their profes- 
sional literature. He described a program 
which would allow the librarian two hours 
of staff time every day to do the reading 
necessary to make him a well read librarian. 
The answer to Muller's ty ete could have 
been predicted and wasn’t long in coming. 
Howard Burton replied that this was a very 
laudable enterprise and then immediately 
settled down to show how Muller's program 
could be accomplished with less time or less 
money or both. As might have been expected, 
Burton's solution was to increase the reading 
speed of the staff. 

All of this is not to suggest that condensed 
articles or abridged Sake or faster reading 
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are bad things in themselves. They serve an 
important purpose and we do need to make 
the best use of our time. However, they show 
that even the library is not free from the 
pressure to speed up everything. When we 
encourage our patrons to read more and 
faster, maybe we are only increasing the ten- 
sion which already bedevils them. Perhaps 
we should occasionally advise them to read 
fewer books and to read them slower. 

Thus we see that books and libraries do not 
necessarily provide men and women with a 
modern sanctuary. The library must make a 
conscious effort if it is to help people find a 
release from nervous tension. However, the 
library has a powerful ally on its side: the 
soothing effect of reading itself. Reading 
puts us in a relaxed and receptive mood. It 
is difficult to curl up in a chair with a good 
book and add to the tensions accumulated 
during the day. Reading is sedentary and as 
the reader curls up in his chair he automati- 
cally uncurls some of his most tightly wound 
nerves. 

This power of some books to calm the 
worried reader is well recognized. This 
soothing power often carries books to the 
top of the best-seller lists. The success and 
need for such books as Slaughter’s The Song 

‘of Ruth, Costain’s The Silver Chalice, and 
Lagerkvist’s Barrabas in fiction, and for 
Peale’s The Power of Positive Thinking, 
Overstreet’s The Mind Alive, and Sheen's 
The Way to Happiness in nonfiction are 
ample proof of this. The need for religion 
in an age of anxiety is shown by the popu- 
larity of these books. The library does its 
part by making such books available. 


Effects of Modern Living 


The importance of the library as a sanctu- 
ary has been enhanced by modern living con- 
ditions. Sociologists view with growing 
alarm our tendency to become more and more 
a nation of apartment dwellers. Partly as the 
result of high rents, the typical urbanite now 
lives in a three- or four-room apartment in- 
stead of in a home of his own. Sociologists 
are concerned because of the evil effects of 
crowded apartments on family life. 

The librarian should be concerned because 
life in a small apartment intensifies the need 
for a modern sanctuary — for some place 
where those who want to can go to get away 
from it all for a while. We usually think of 
helping our patrons in terms of getting them 
more books or in terms of making it easier 
for them to get any books. These are impor- 
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tant objectives. However, important as they 
are, they should not blind us to the equally 
important need for quiet. 


There is no need to return to the atmos- 
phere of absolute silence which was enforced 
in so many of our libraries fifty years ago. 
Such a stern atmosphere can be as nerve- 
racking as any of the annoyances we are try- 
ing to get away from today. What is needed 
is a quiet that is not tense and that will relieve 
us of the strain we are so conscious of every- 
where else. When this peace and quiet are 
supplemented by a collection of good books 
the library can begin to provide what is so 
badly needed in modern life—a sanctuary. 


IDEAL CIRCULATION SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 637) 

loan so many books that eliminating even one oper- 
ation in the cycle is a great help; thus the photo- 
graphic system allows overdue notices to be written 
without consulting any other record. The value and 
efficiency of circulation systems is probably most 
nearly in proportion to the number of steps the 
involve. Some machine systems concentrate the bulk 
of the work in the assembly of needed forms before 
the patron arrives at the desk and in their treatment 
after he leaves. It is especially desirable that the 
patron not be required to carry a card or other form 
essential to the system. 


It should be proof against mistakes in the opera- 
tion of the system by staff members or patrons. 
This would involve built-in devices to prevent or 
at least detect breakdowns in machines, to arrest 
errors, and to foil attempts to steal books by chang- 
ing or falsifying records. 

It should readily lend itself to use in all types of 
agencies (branches, departments, schools, bookmo- 
biles), with all types of materials (books, patn- 
phlets, unbound magazines, phonograph records, 
films, and other variations (such as multiple loan 
periods with both juvenile and adult borrowers). 

It should allow for the centralization from all 
library agencies of as many of the operations as 
possible, to facilitate their standardization and 
mechanization and to free personnel in the branches 
for service to patrons. 

It should be as easy, convenient, and effective a 
system as possible for both patrons and staff. For 
the patron, it should allow him to return to any 
library agency a book borrowed from any other 
agency. He should not have to produce a card or 
other form when he borrows or returns a book, and 
he should have some indication in writing in the 
book as to when it is due. For the staff, an ideal 
circulation system should be truly automatic and 
operated completely by the patron (as is a dial 
telephone in a pay booth). The more inconspicuous 
a circulation system is and the less attention it 
needs or draws, the better it is. 

It should do supremely well the one most im- 
portant thing needed: to identify the items which 
are overdue and the borrowers who have them. 
Since only relatively few items are kept overdue, 
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Are Supervisors Made or Born? 
By Leonard Nadler 


HE ARTICLE, ‘What Makes a Good Super- 

visor’ in the January issue makes inter- 

esting reading but probably set staff develop- 
ment back to the middle ages. 


To quote from the article, ‘“The essential 
matter 1s the knack.” This is fine, if somebody 
could tell us what “knack” is. Of course, the 
paragraph continues and mentions “innate 
ability” and says “either you have it or you 
haven't it; either you can handle people or 
you can’t.” 

These make fine sounding platitudes but 
are absolutely useless to a supervisor. Sup- 
pose Joe Smith is being considered for pro- 
motion to a supervisory position. How does 
the administration find out if he has “innate 
ability’? Does Joe have the “knack’’? He 
may be a good subordinate but will he make 
a good supervisor? These are real questions 
and it is easy to sidestep them by saying that 
either Joe has it or he hasn’t. This doesn’t 
help the administration and poor Joe is just 
going to have to prove that he is a born leader 
of men. 

Let us recognize, people are not born to the 
purple mantle of supervision. They must earn 
the right and train for the job. Of course, 
some will be better because of personality fac- 
tors, but it is a question of degree rather than 
whether they will or will not make good 
supervisors because of some inborn, undefin- 
able characteristic. 

Just as we should never underestimate the 
intelligence of our staff, so should we not sell 
short their ability. However, ability is impor- 
tant only in terms of the opportunity pre- 
sented for its use. A good supervisor is one 
who can handle his subordinates but who 
realizes that the development of himself and 
his staff is a continuing procedure. Very few 
of us ever develop up to our abilities. 


The G ra pevine 


Gossip and idle criticism cannot be ignored 
by a supervisor who is truly interested in his 


staff. This is not to say that these sources of 
information should be considered valid, but 
why ignore the obvious? If gossip and idle 
criticism are part of the work situation the 
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supervisor should begin to look at both the 
object and the source. 

Stool pigeons are undesirable if we define 
them as persons who are encouraged to relay 
confidences to the supervisor. The grapevine 
and loyal subordinates, however, are a legiti- 
mate and much maligned source of informa- 
tion. Be realistic. The grapevine exists and 
the supervisor who is sensitive to this instru- 
ment can help solve problems before they be- 
come grievances. 


The Supervisor as a Person 


It is doubtful if we could ever exhaust the 
list of desirable supervisory traits. Each new 
situation seems to make additional demands 
on the ability of the supervisor to adapt. If 
so, is this not the clue to developing good 
supervisors ? 

As a supervisor, you must be able to accept 
new situations and apply your experience and 
skill to meet the new challenge. This can be 
developed, to a varying degree, in all individ- 
uals. Leaders are born only in the sense that 
they are human. Leaders are made, but not 
self-made. They need ve and guidance so 
they in turn may assist and guide. 


IDEAL CIRCULATION SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 649) 
the record of the other loans should be handled as 
few times as possible. In an ideal circulation sys- 
tem the return of an item before the due date 
should serve to delete automatically from the file 
of charges the record of its loan. 


It should facilitate and at least make possible the 
execution of four subsidiary functions of a system 
of circulation records: to renew any item, to place 
a reserve against any item now on loan, to count 
the number of items circulated by various categor- 
ies, and to produce a record of the use of each book 
(for consideration in discarding and book selection 
for studies of reading). Any or all of these func- 
tions could be handled outside of the system of 
circulation loans, if need be, but an ideal circula- 
tion system will make it easier rather than harder 
to serve these ends. 

It should facilitate or at least not constitute a 
barrier to the use of a new or different classification 
scheme, such as one based on readers’ interests; to 
changes in the length of loan period or in other 
circulation rules; to the transfer of books between 
agencies; or to changes or innovations in other 
areas of librarianship. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


N THE MupST of all the sound and fury about 
comics, one fact, it seems to us, stands out: 
at very best the most that can be said about this 
controversial industry is a damaging negative, the 
fact that some psychiatrists can not prove the de- 
structive forces of comics, can not conclude that the 
juvenile delinquency which is rampant is the result 
of comic-book reading. 

We're quite ready to leave that point to the au- 
thorities. Quite apart from delinquency, we find 
comics appalling. As librarians, brought up in the 
tradition of striving to provide the best books for 
young readers, we find comics utterly at odds with 
all our standards and ideals. The art is abominable, 
the language far from acceptable on even a very 
low level, the paper is inferior, the format so unlike 
a book that comics become an end in themselves, 
providing no bridge to real reading. 

It is true that millions read comics today, but 
that proves nothing except the virulence of the dis- 
ease. A few generations ago smallpox was a 
dreaded scourge, leaving its pockmarks on all 
whom it touched; now a single case will send mul- 
titudes rushing to be vaccinated. It has been virtu- 
ally wiped out. 

Today the comics have swept the nation like a 
plague, and they too leave telltale marks, Even the 
comic book industry realizes the need for action 
and has set up a board for “self-regulation.” A 
“fact kit” f= out by the Comics Magazine As- 
sociation of America, Inc., presents an “impressive 
presentation” and discusses “the development of 
‘sound, wholesome and entertaining’ comic books.” 
This sounds salutary indeed until we notice a pic- 
ture, taken by Wide World, showing Judge Charles 
F. Murphy, the association's code administrator, 
demonstrating “how the association has removed 
some of the horror characteristics from one panel 
of a comic strip.” Pictured are strips labelled 
BEFORE and AFTER. True “some of the horror char- 
acteristics” have been removed, but only “some.” 
A slightly less sinister picture remains, with all of 
the same words and implications of the original. 
Are young readers, with their vivid imaginations, 
going to react very differently to comics with “some 
of the horror characteristics’ removed, but with all 
the horror itself implicit still? 

Yes, there are comics without either crime or 
horror, comics designed to tell the stories of history 
and literature, even of the Bible. These hold to the 
comic style, else they “would defeat their purpose.” 
So, obviously, their purpose is that of the comics 
rather than that of s. Would literature that 
depends upon the comics for an introduction to 
young readers really have much to give those young- 
sters—if they read the books? Is it not strange that 
in a nation which so confirms by its patronage the 
superior quality of tested and “brand-name” prod- 
ucts, the masses should throw reason to the winds 
and accept shoddy, cheap substitutes that bear little 
or no resemblance to either books or literature? 

What is the remedy? Is there a potent vaccine 
that will cause this fever to break? We believe 
there is—that it is books themselves that can turn 
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the tide. Surround a child with books, good books, 
from his earliest years, and he will grow up with 
them, drawing from them joy and fun and know!- 
edge and amusement and adventure—and strength 
and character too. The Bible admonishes us in 
Proverbs 22:6: “Train up a child in the way he 
should go: and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.’ The early years are important; be sure 
that children have books! Then when comics come 
to their attention, as they inevitably will, the pre- 
ventive inoculation of good books will avert the 
possibility of an epidemic that would bring a wide- 
spread blight upon reading. 

Librarians have a leading role in this drama of 
bringing books to boys and girls, and day after day 
in libraries throughout the land they are playing 
their parts—without much applause, it is true, but 
with sincerity and power. Some of them go further 
—to the encouragement of authors, There is, for in- 
stance, Elizabeth Rider Montgomery, whose books, 
The Story Behind Great Stories and The Story Be- 
hind Modern Books, acknowledge her indebtedness 
to several librarians, whom she names with thanks. 

Then there are the librarians who go all the way 
to authorship themselves, who fuse together the 
worlds of books and libraries. Four new books by 
librarians are just about as different as can be. Arna 
Bontemps, who is a writer from seven in the morn- 
ing until ten and then librarian the rest of the day 
at Fisk University, gives us another book, Lonesome 
Boy, a slight but imaginative story in which a young 
river boy follows his trumpet through a series of 
adventures in the New Orleans country. 

The Unwilling Heart is a first novel by Catherine 
Marshall, writer of short stories, who works after- 
noons in the children’s room of the Yonkers, New 
York, Public Library. The story, which traces the 
development of character of a high school girl dur- 
ing a year in which her father is in prison, leaves 
one with a warm, glowing feeling. 

Then for the little tots, Virginia Kahl, librarian 
with the American Army in Austria and author of 
Away Went Wolfgang, has written and illustrated 
The Duchess Bakes A Cake. It was, in fact, “a 
lovely light luscious delectable cake,” and because 
the duchess added the yeast six times for good 
measure, it was no wonder the cake rose and rose— 
and the duchess with it. How they got her down 
provides the perfect climax for any child. 

And of course there is the book that won this 
year’s Caldecott Medal—Cinderella illustrated by 
Marcia Brown. Why wouldn’t this versatile illus- 
trator know what sort of books children like? She 
was for five years in the children’s department of 
the New York Public Library, bringing books and 
youngsters together and seeing their reactions at first 
hand. There is something just exactly right about 
Marcia Brown's Cinderella. It has all the qualities 
of a dream come true, as fairy tales do come true 
for young readers. 

These are only four of the thousands and thou- 
sands of volumes—right at our fingertips in our 
libraries—that can be an “Open, Sesame” to the 
wonderful world of books. 
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Let’s Read This Summer 





Fun with Shells 


HE BAY SHORE BRANCH of the Long Beach 

Public Library is located on sparkling Alami- 
cos Bay and just two blocks from the ocean, which 
made our summer reading activity, ““The Seashore 
Club,” a particularly appropriate one. 

In order to reach all the children of elementary 
age, our club was divided into two age groups. The 
names of younger members, called “Periwinkles”’ 
(ages 6-9), were listed on a large bulletin board. 
For every three books read, a tiny shell was glued 
beside the child’s name. At the end of the summer, 
each young reader was given his strip of shells as a 
beginning collection. 

But the major interest in the club was among the 
9-to-12-year-olds. For these children, many of 
whom were already eager young conchologists, 
weekly meetings were held in our small auditorium. 
The Long Beach Shell Club started us off by sup- 
plying not only exhibits of shell collections and 
marine life, but speakers who shared with us their 
interest, enthusiasm, and knowledge. Slides, mov- 
ies, special exhibits were all included in our pro- 
gram. Such notables as Julia Ellen Rogers, author 
of The Shell Book, and Dr. Howard Hill, curator 
of marine zoology of the Los Angeles County 
Museum, talked to the children and gave great im- 
petus to their growing interest. 

Two field trips were taken to nearby beaches 
which yielded a rich, though smelly harvest of a 
wide variety of sea life, ranging from baby octopi 
to abalones. By this time parents had also fallen 
under the spell of this fascinating hobby, and many 
of them accompanied us on our adventures, thus 
simplifying the problem of supervision. 

The success of our club was proven beyond our 
expectations when the children’s exhibit was held 
at the end of the summer. Our young scientists had 
collected, mounted, identified, and arranged their 
shells in a most professional way. Hundreds of 
visitors from all over Long Beach expressed their 
amazement at the scientific ability of these young 
children. The exhibits were judged by a panel of 
experts and each child received a ribbon award. 
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As a final vote of praise for our young collectors, 
the twelve most promising exhibitors were taken 
on an all-day field trip to La Jolla, visiting the 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography, picnicking on 
the beach and exploring the coves. 

Our club proved to be worthwhile not only as 
an educational project, but for the fun it provided 
Interest was stimulated in reading books on every 
phase of sea life. Our Shei] Collector's Handbook 
was practically worn out during the summer. 

AVALON WARREN, Children’s Librarian 
Bay Shore Branch 
Long Beach, California, Public Library 


Sailing Through Reading 


UR SUMMER BULLETIN BOARD was a poster 
board scene with the waves and background 
painted with poster paint. The boats and beach 
umbrellas were three dimensional and made of 
papier-maché painted in bright colors. Real sand 
was used for the beach. The sails are laced with 
heavy string and have titles of books cut from 
jackets. 
FARIS LASWELL, Post Librarian 
Post Library and Service Club 
Fort Totten, New York 
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Circus in the Library 


HE CIRCUS came to the Pine Hills Branch chil- 

dren's room last June—in the form of Charles 
Shuler, publicity agent for Ringling Bros., Barnum 
and Bailey Circus. He had read in the paper about 
the circus display the children’s room had prepared 
and wished the librarian to conduct a local radio 
interview with F. Beverly Kelley, coauthor with 
Emmett Kelly of the book, Clown. 

The library assistant and high school page in the 
children’s room arranged a very por 2 display. 
They constructed animal wagons from orange 
pocket boxes and string which had been dyed black. 
The fierce-looking animals within were cut from a 
dime-store book of wild animals, and pasted to the 
bottom of the box. Mounted pictures of actual 
circus life were all around the three rooms, as well 
as colorful balloons. Cut-outs of wild animals were 
tacked to the walls. Throughout the rooms, books 
on Circus stories were displayed. Some were opened 
to show colorful pictures and some were between 
book-ends. The book jackets (where available) lent 
a festive air. The children’s librarian read circus 
stories to visiting classes of schoo] children. 

Marcia B, Doran, Children’s Librarian 
Pine Hills Branch 
Albany, New York, Public Library 


Mount Everest Reading Club 


bgp SNOW-CAPPED PEAK of Mount Everest and 
neighboring mountain ranges towered high 
in the children’s room during the summer months, 
for this was the year of the Mt. Everest Reading 
Club. Young mountain climbers labored hard to 
reach the top of the highest mountain in the world. 
Two good friends of the children’s room—a parent 
who is a teacher, and her young son—offered to 
make Mt. Everest for us, and they made a very 
accurate and realistic model. It attracted much at- 
tention from our readers and visitors, and anpealed 
particularly to the children. 

Each member of the mountain climbing expedi- 
tion had to read ten books and write a brief report 
of each book. Each time the youngster read and 
reported on his book, he climbed to a camp on the 
mountain (brown paper tents) and planted his flag, 
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made out of colored jackstraw sticks with a white 
paper flag attached on which he wrote his name. 
There were nine camps on the mountain, the tenth 
point being the peak of Mt. Everest. 

An end-of-the-summer party included a puppet 
show, a treasure hunt, and “‘pin the tail on the 
donkey.” Books were awarded to those who wrote 
the best book reports, and diplomas given to each 
club member. Every child received a little storybook 
figure as a parting gift. 

Dorotuy L. HOLMAN, Children’s Librarian 
Hempstead, New York, Public Library 





Operation “Sparky” 


Wo tr SECOND ANNUAL reading club at the North 
Little Rock Public Library was called “Sparky” 
and based on the book written by Hardie Gramatky. 

As the boys and girls joined the reading club 
they received a miniature cardboard person and 
jumped aboard “Sparky,” the trolley, whose large 
picture was drawn on pasteboard by Mr. Gramatky. 

After the reader had read and reported on ten 
books he was given a miniature “Sparky” with his 
name on it. A track and different scenes from the 
book were set up on the counter-height shelving in 
the children’s room. As the reader read and re- 
ported on more than ten books he moved his 
“Sparky” around the track from scene to scene. 

In the fall the librarian went around to the 
schools presenting certificates to those who had read 
25 books and, of course, the children were given 
their Sparkies to take home. 

The program ran through the three summer 
months. Over 150 boys and girls enrolled in the 
reading club and 38 received certificates. 

ELste WEISENBERGER, Librarian 
North Little Rock, Arkansas, Public Library 
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Deep Sea Divers 


) iy CHOOSING A THEME for a summer reading 
club for intermediate readers, we strived for an 
element of active adventure that would compete 
imaginatively with the attraction of TV and comic 
strip heroes and thus have an especial appeal for 


boys. Girls enjoy an adventure theme as much as 
boys, so there is no fear of losing girl readers by 
this emphasis, while a passive or whimsical scheme 
might not catch and hold young masculine interest. 

Last summer, inspired by Life magazine's current 
series of science articles, we constructed a deep sea 
divers’ club, based on the “Creatures of the Sea”’ 
article (Life, November 30, 1953). As our ocean, 
we used a 4’ x 6’ frame with a heavy packing-box 
background. The sea was painted by blowspray 
with poster paint in colors graduating from sunlit 
surf water (spatter yellow over blue for this), 
through shades of blue and violet to a 3,000’ depth 
of Stygian black. Cutouts of sea life from the maga- 
zine’s illustrations were mounted against this 
ground, some on small wire springs to give a third- 
dimensional effect. Glister was used to simulate the 
natural lights of the deepest-living creatures. 

Each club member, as soon as he had completed 
the reading of one book, was given a cardboard 
“bathyscaphe” bearing his name. It descended ap- 
proximately thirty fathoms for each book read. The 
accompanying picture was taken at the start of the 
club and shows the bathyscaphes of early joiners. 
It took the reading of seventeen books to reach 
bottom, and when ascent was begun a colored 
sticker was placed on the bathyscaphe. The second 
descent won a sticker of another color, etc. 

Free choice was given in book selection, and a 
record kept on each child’s registration card. Each 
member who had read seventeen books was pre- 
sented with a diploma which was decorated with a 
whale design, but no prizes were given, as we try 
to stress the club as a game rather than a contest. 
This saves the discouragement of slow readers, we 
find, and they are the ones who most need the 
stimulation of a club, for the fast ones would read 
anyway. Recognition is given the latter by publish- 
ing their names in the local paper, and spur is given 
to all by requiring that at least seven books be read 
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in order to receive an invitation to the club's clos- 
ing party. 

For this, we had a program of colored filmstrips, 
including the Life strip, “Miracle of the Sea,” and 
one called ‘Plants and Strange Animals of the Sea.” 
The local Modern Mothers club cooperated with us 
by furnishing decorated cookies as treats at reading 
club parties. For this one, the cookies were whale 
shape and whale size, with a chocolate eye and 
mouth. 

The Deep Sea Divers’ club had 151 members 
from beginning fifth through seventh grades. We 
operate a separate club on another theme for pri- 
mary readers, of whom, last year, we had 143 
joiners. 

Lucy A. GALLuP, Librarian 
Carnegie Public Library 
Sturgis, Michigan 


Summer Clowning 


N THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT of the Great 
Falls Public Library, we actually had to remind 
children of the summer opportunities outdoors. 
Last year, 1,400 children took part in the program 
and about 900 read ten books each during the sum- 
mer. 

The program is simple enough. Each child on 
registration is issued a “clown” card with his name 
and one “‘free”’ dot, for the clown’s nose. For each 
book read an additional colored dot is pasted on 
the card. After he has added ten dots, the child 
becomes a member of the summer reading club, 
with his name on the clown poster, and at the end 
of the summer he receives a certificate to show his 
membership. We featured clown bulletin boards, 
and a “clown style show,” which was an interesting 
finale for the summer's activities. 

The program appealed to the second graders and 
surprisingly enough to high school readers, though 
it was not aimed toward readers past the elementary 
grades. It offered children a game that gave a 
feeling of achievement, a feeling of belonging, and 
an incentive toward broadening their mental hori- 
zons. 

Our elementary schools cooperate by telling 
youngsters about the summer reading program and 
encouraging discussions of favorite books when 
schoo] starts in the fall. Parents, too, feel that the 
“clowns” 


are a real contribution. 
PATRICIA LEE STEVENS 
West Side Deposit Station 
Great Falls, Montana, Public Library 
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Reading Peak 


| Fy SUMMER over 600 children read their way 
up K2, the world’s second highest mountain. 
We selected K2, not only because at that time it was 
the highest unclimbed mountain in the world, but 
also because George Bell, a member of the 1953 
American mountain climbing expedition to K2, is 
on the staff of the scientific laboratory here. He 
began our program for us by giving a talk and show- 
ing colored slides of the expedition to K2 and later 
the Los Alamos Film Society loaned us the film, 
“Conquest of Everest,” for a special children’s 
showing. 

Previously, with the cooperation of the schools, 
letters were sent to the parents of grade school 
children, explaining the summer reading program at 
the library. The children’s room was decorated with 
seven large colorful murals, made by a sixth-grade 
class, representing a village in Pakistan, first stop 
of the children on their way to K2; base camp with 
its tents at the foot of K2; four higher mountain 
camps; and the final scene of the mountain summit. 

Each child, when he registered, was given a book- 
let in which to record the books he read, and a 
colored pennant with a picture of a mountaineer’s 
rope knot printed on it. His name was written on 
the pennant, which was kept for him in the library 
and moved from scene to scene up the mountain as 
he read his books. 

Children in the first and second grades read 6 
books to reach the top; third and fourth grades, 
12 books; all other grades, 15 books. We even had 
some high school students join! All who climbed 
to the top were given a blue felt mountaineer 
badge with an ice axe stamped on it in yellow. These 
badges were to be sewn on a sweater or jacket like 
a Scout badge. 

WYTHE Crosser, Children’s Librarian 
Mesa Public Library 
Los Alamos, New Mexico 


Territorial Centennial 


Reading Club 


I’ HONOR of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Territory of Kansas, the 
Salina Public Library made the event the 1954 
theme for its summer reading program. A Kansas 
artist, Herschel Logan, made ten drawings in wood- 
cut style representing events and scenes of Kansas 
history—a settler’s cabin, wagons on the Santa Fe 
Trail, Fort Leavenworth, the territorial capital, 
Quantrill’s Raid, buffalo hunters, the cattle trade, 
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the Pike Expedition, the Indian Treaty of 1867, 
and the Twentieth Kansas Infantry. The drawings 
were used on a series of ten Historical Kansas 
reading cards, which were duly imprinted with the 
name, Kansas Territorial Centennial Reading Club. 

Each club member earned a historical card for 
reading five books. A fifty-book reader received the 
entire set, plus a certificate of excellence. There 
was the usual reading club party with entertainment 
furnished by the Library Puppeteers. 

Salina’s summer reading clubs usually attract 
from 675 to 700 members, The public and pa- 
rochial schools offer full cooperation, sending 
notices to parents and encouraging children to join. 

JAN Evans, Children’s Librarian 
Salina, Kansas, Public Library 
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PIKE EXPEDITION—1806. At Grand Council with the Pawnee 
: lowered, 


Indians 
Lt. Pike ordered Spanish flag American fiag raised in Kanses. 


Kansas Territorial Centennial 


READING CLUB 


May 31 to July 31, 1954 
Salina Public Library 
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Read Your Way to 
Santa Catalina Island 


Ee &- SANTA CATALINA ISLAND COMPANY  o- 
operated in sponsoring our summer reading 
program. A make-believe trip to the island was 
enjoyed by using a large map of “Avalon,” done in 
oil on plywood, and printed folders listing ten 
events. For the first book read we pretended the 
two-hour boat trip had been enjoyed. This was 
followed book by book in this pretend manner: 
glass bottom boat trip, seeing the bird park, diving 
bell, casino movies, flying fish trip, beach play, 
trip to seal rocks, horseback riding, flight to 
mainland. 

That 45 per cent of the 352 youngsters complet- 
ing the program were boys was gratifying. Many 
children did have the opportunity to make the real 
trip and they knew what to see and do because of 
our detailed pretend trip. 

Ciara J. WEBBER, Children’s Librarian 
Laura Ingalls Wilder Room 
Pomona, California, Public Library 


Army Reading Club 


HE ST. LOUIS COUNTY LIBRARY resembled an 
Army recruiting station last summer when 
3,331 children joined the Army Reading Club and 
read 53,500 books. 
All children in the St. Louis County Library 
District were eligible to join and those who read 
and reported on five books became first class pri- 


vates in the Army Reading Club and received hand- 
some celluloid buttons with the emblem of the 
St. Louis County Library on it. When children read 
five more books, they became corporals, and purple 
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ribbons with CORPORAL in gold letters were at- 
tached to their buttons. 

For each additional five books read thereafter, 
gold ribbons were received for sergeant, green for 
lieutenant, maroon for captain, white for major, 
and red for colonel. Those children who read and 
reported on forty books received blue ribbons and 
became generals. We had 486 generals. Schools, 
parents, and teachers were all very cooperative, and 
the children worked like beavers. Some of the 
schools have designated a special “Wear Your 
Button’ day for the children who received buttons. 

A case full of miniature soldiers, regulation Army 
insignia, and a button with a complete set of ribbons 
were displayed in the children’s room of the head- 
quarters library during the summer. The display 
drew considerable attention from children and their 
parents. A complete roster of headquarters “‘sol- 
diers” also was on exhibit, with stars after their 
names, denoting the rank the children had attained. 

EUGENIA M. BECKER 
Chief of Children’s Service 
St. Louis County Library 
Normandy, Missouri 





Birthday Candles 


INCE OUR READING PROJECT last summer came 
during the 100th anniversary of the incorpora 
tion of the city of Poughkeepsie, we felt a birthday 
cake was in order. It was made of cardboard cov- 
ered in white and decorated in pink. 

Every contestant had a candle with his name on 
it and these covered the bulletin board. For every 
two books read, a square of the candle was colored 
with crayon, each child choosing the color candle 
he wanted. When sixteen books had been read and 
the candle was all colored, it was placed in a slit 
in the cake. Prizes were awarded to those who 
read the best books. 

ErHet D. Lums, Children’s Librarian 
Adriance Memorial Library 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
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Anniversary Reading Program 


6 de THEME of our 1954 summer reading pro- 
gram was the library’s fiftieth anniversary, an 
old theme which we tried to execute in a new 
manner. 

Two huge cakes of white styrofoam were deco- 
rated in birthday style with pink and white crepe 
paper ribbons and roses, and a large “50” on top. 
One of the cakes was kept in the children’s room 
and the other on the bookmobile. When a child 
had read eight books he was given a candle made 
of colored construction paper to place on one of 
the cakes; when he read sixteen books he was given 
a fiftieth anniversary button; and when he read 
twenty-four, he was awarded with a special anni- 
versary diploma. We do not ordinarily offer so 
many different awards, but fiftieth birthdays only 
come once in a lifetime. 

There were 1,341 children registered for the pro- 
gram and the only requirements were that each 
child read books of his reading ability, and that he 
read just for the fun of reading! 

BERTHA ROBERTS 

ROBERT D. WADE 

BERK BARKER 
Children’s Department 
Carnegie Free Library 
Alliance, Ohio 


Unique Americana Collection 


tls INITIATIVE AND IMAGINATION of a high 
school student can enrich his school library 
with a unique and valuable book collection. Re- 
sponses to letters sent out by the Cardinal City Li- 
brary Club of San Bernardino High School began 
coming in almost as soon as the one-hundredth 
letter was mailed. The letters were sent to promi- 
nent people in every walk of life, asking for each 
person's donation of a book which he believed most 
typical of America. 

An imaginative, energetic high school junior and 
president of our library club originated this bold 
program when he proposed the idea of an Ameri- 
cana collection early in the school year. 

We decided on a form letter of which thirty-five 
copies were mimeographed and handed to the ad- 
vanced typing classes. When one-hundred promi- 
nent names had been selected by a committee, their 
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proper titles and addresses were written on slips 
of paper and also given to the typing classes. This 
procedure made it possible for each letter to be 
individually typed. Other cooperation extended us 
by the various departments of the school accelerated 
our program. The print shop experimented with 
letterheads until an appropriate one was found, the 
business office supplied paper and envelopes, and 
the school paper gave us advance notices. 

Publicity played an important role in our venture 
and our project merited notice in all the local 
papers and journals. A local historian read the first 
article and turned over his life-long collection of 
Americana to the high school library. 

The one failing of the project so far has been 
that secretaries of political people seldom bother to 
read the letter carefully and misunderstand our pur- 
pose. Instead of sending the person’s favorite book 
they feel more disposed to send a book written by 
that person—with a personal signature and inscrip- 
tion. 

There were many replies to the letters. Natur- 
ally, there were also refusals. A number of promi- 
nent men declined because of rigid policies in re- 
gard to similar requests. Yet responses were greater 
than we ever dared dream and our project an over- 
whelming success. 

IRVING HoneER, Librarian 
San Bernardino, California, High School 


Interplanetary Travel 


Pepa. ong OF TEACHERS stimulated interest 
in the vacation reading program of the 
La Salle Public Library. “Interplanetary Travel” 
was the general theme for the summer venture, 
which was given wide publicity, even to an edi- 
torial by the editor of the Daily News-Tribune. 

Several weeks before school closed a notice was 
placed on the bulletin board at the entrance of the 
library to invite the boys and girls to join the club 
and spend the summer traveling to Mars, Venus, 
and Jupiter. Tickets for passage on the ‘‘sky-liner” 
were distributed early in June when registrations 
were made, and the children were off on a “‘sky- 
book cruise” through space with the library as the 
starting point. 

Each child registering received a space ship and 
was allowed to place it on the bulletin board at the 
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take-off base. They also received green “passports” 
on which were printed their names and addresses. 
Passports were kept on file at the library and listed 
all books read. For each two books read and re- 
ported on a star was placed on the child’s passport. 

Approximately 153 children completed the cruise 
and became star pilots (this entailed their reading 
nine books and permitted their ships to land on 
Jupiter). Many others reached the goals of orbi- 
teers or astrogators. 

Climaxing the annual summer reading program, 
star pilots were entertained in the library hall with 
sound films and refreshments. 

Tessie Yorp, Librarian 
La Salle, Illinois, Public Library 


Doubleheader 


A BOOK TITLE, Starship through Space, was used 
as our summer reading club theme. Each 
child was given a paper “starship” when he en- 
rolled and he traveled from the earth to the moon 
and each planet, pinning his ship in place as he 
completed a book. On completion of ten books he 
was given a plastic “space ship” on the nose of 
which every paper ship earned was attached. A 
party was given at the end of the summer and 
diplomas presented at school assemblies to those 
reading ten or more books. Our enrollment in- 
creased four times more than during any previous 
program. 

Our summer story hour (the largest the library 
had ever held) had to have a theme also because 
so many of the smaller children asked for it and 
because some of the teachers wanted us to help 
stimulate summer reading for their slow readers. 
We came up with the idea of the “Old Woman In 
the Shoe.” As the children enrolled they were 
given a mimeographed sheet with the theme and 
their name on it. For each book they read they 
pasted a leaf on the tree over the old woman's 
house. The story hour was held weekly and after 
the storytelling the children devoted the remaining 
time to pasting leaves, printing the titles of the 
books they'd read on the back of their mimeo- 
graphed sheets, and sticking stars, for attendance, 
in the sky on the big bulletin board. A party ended 
six weeks of summer reading and story hour for 
this group. 

E.sie WEISENBERGER, Librarian 
North Little Rock, Arkansas, Public Library 
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Book Tree 


ees BOOK TREE erected at the Bluffton Public 
Library fulfilled its purpose in creating in- 
centive among elementary school children to read 
more books. 

Children hung the leaves (colored cards) on the 
branches upon finishing each book. The cards, on 
which were spaces for the name of the child and 
the title of the book, were prepared in quantity. 
The strings were so attached that they could be 
easily placed on the branches by the children, who 
could also make book characters to place with their 
leaves or underneath the tree. 

The 6’ tree was placed in a Christmas tree holder 
in the children’s room, with top branches used by 
children from upper grades and lower ones by 
grades one, two, and three. The branches at first 
stood at a 45 degree angle with the trunk, but the 
lower branches became so heavily loaded with col- 
ored leaves that they later stood at a little less than 
90 degree angle. 

The children were very proud of their tree and 
did not want it removed from their room. 

Octet ANDERSON, Librarian 
Bluffton-Richland Public Library 
Bluffton, Ohio 


Mimeographed Magazine 


HE HARRIS PUBLIC LIBRARY in Market Square, 

Preston, England, puts out a “Children’s Li 
brary Magazine” contzining mimeographed stories 
essays, and verse by its young patrons. The winter 
1954 issue has an “Autobiography of a Library 
Book” as well as a number of book reviews. 


Library Free Parking 


By an arrangement with the local Chamber of 
Commerce, the North Little Rock, Arkansas, Public 
Library gives its patrons parking tickets allowing 
them two hours’ free parking on the free parking 
lot across the street from the library building. This 
service has helped to increase greatly the number 
of patrons using the library daily. 
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Card Catalog Game 


AS EVERY CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN KNOWS, it is 
easier to put a book in a child’s hands than 
to teach him to use the card catalog. 

When a child asks where the books about famous 
people are, I don’t just say, “In the bookcase by 
the window.” I do mention the Dewey Decimal 
number 92 and 920. I have explained that all sci- 
ence books are in the bookcase where all the books 
are marked in the 500’s. I have been doing all I 
covld—I thought. 

Then I admitted to myself that I was making 
no impression on the children. They still found it 
easier to ask me for a fairy tale or a book about the 
United Nations or a story of ancient Greece than 
to look for it. 

One day while pondering the problem I recalled 
the sad experience I had when I first walked into a 
large public library and was too proud to admit 
I did not understand the card catalog. I was also 
too proud to ask for help, and I spent a hectic 
afternoon searching for what I wanted in the in- 
tricate mysteries of the card catalog. 

This horrible memory made me realize suddenly 
that my feeble efforts to teach children to use our 
card catalog were futile. Something was needed 
that would be more appealing and interesting than 
a cut and dried explanation of the facts of filing. 

So I devised a game based on our own six-drawer 
catalog of 1,900 books. The idea of the game could 
be used in any library, but my particular game 
would work only in my library. 

Answers to all questions can be found on the 
catalog cards, and the mimeographed sheets indicate 
in which drawer the answers for any given set can 
be found. We play the game with teams, two 
people to a card drawer. They answer such ques- 
tions as: What was Pinocchio made of ?; What was 
Mark Twain's real name? 291 is the catalog num- 
ber of what subject?; How many books do we have 
with the word “fun” in the title?; Doris Gates 
wrote a book about a girl named ............?; 
What book do we have by Robert McCloskey ? 

Many amusing answers turned up in the game, 
and my favorite has to do with publishers. A cata- 
log card is as easy to read as a primer to you and 
me, but to an eight-year-old it is written in code. 
One little boy who preferred to work without a 
partner figured out title cards and author cards by 
himself, but he had never heard of Scribners, 
Doubleday, Viking, and the rest, so when he en- 
countered the question: “Who published such-and- 
such a book?” he referred to the bottom of the 
card; and finally he reluctantly came to me for 
help, and asked, “Does the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany publish everything?” 

Since the game was introduced, the card catalog 
is used with understanding, and just what I feared 
has happened. The children are learning all I 
know—and I am glad. 

Louise Bates, Librarian 
Riverdale Neighborhood School 
New York City 
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Case Studies for Improved 
Reading Guidance 


A SURVEY OF ADOLESCENT READING STUDIES 
since 1930 indicates a notable number of stud- 
ies having to do with the teaching of reading, the 
causes of reading disability, diagnosis of reading 
difficulties, remedial reading, and the physiology 
and hygiene of reading. The paucity of studies in 
the less technical aspects of the reading field is 
equally notable. The statement made by Willard 
A. Heaps almost fifteen years ago seems as apt 
today as then: 

Because reading is the school library's excuse for 
being, the hub around which the program of service 
revolves, any observer may justifiably and reason- 
ably expect studies and research in this phase of 
work, Such a searcher is confronted with an alarm- 
ing gap, which reveals that investigators and school 
librarians as well have failed to grasp the signifi- 
cance of this element.’ 

Library circulation records have been used heavily 
as a source in studying reading. Their chief limita- 
tion seems to be, after all, they can never be any- 
thing more than a record of a book loaned. Never- 
the-less, as a comparative devise, and as a means of 
shedding some light on the effectiveness of attempts 
to promote the use of books, they are a aiaahie 
source. One of the most significant implications in 
adolescent reading studies so far as librarians in the 
field are concerned lies in the fact that we can not 
generalize effectively about the individual reader 
from studies based on groups. Effective reading 
guidance begins with a thorough knowledge of the 
individual’s reading abilities, habits, needs, and in- 
terests. 

For the past several years as university high 
school librarian at Illinois State Normal University, 
I have been interested in conducting reading case 
studies. For the most part student teachers working 
under my direct supervision have made these studies 
for an assignment in special methods in the course, 
student teaching in library science. The final re- 
ports have been based on findings secured through 
the following procedures: 

1. Examination of the student’s permanent rec- 
ord card in the high school office. 

2. Examination of the reading record file kept 
on the student's free reading in the high school 
library. 

3. Examination of cards in the U.H. recommen- 
dation file. This file contains cards on which the 
student has given a short synopsis of the book read 
and his recommendation of the book. Such a file 
enables us to differentiate between books read and 
books circulated. (Obviously a book circulated is 
not necessarily a book read.) 

4. Securing the student's answers on a question- 
naire designed by the librarian to secure informa- 


1 Heaps, Willard A. ‘‘School Library Studies and Re- 
search, 1936-38,"’ Library Quarterly X (1940). 
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tion on sources of reading other than the high 
school library, and reading interests. 

5. An interview with the student. 

6. A visit with the parents in the home. 

7. Interviews with the student's teachers. 


The reports are concluded with an evaluation of 
the student's reading and recommendations for 
reading guidance. These case studies are kept on 
file in the high school library where they are avail- 
able for reference to high school counselors and 
teachers, and where they prove a valuable aid to 
the librarian in her reading guidapce program. It is 
believed that such studies prove a valuable source 
in helping student teachers become aware of the 
individual reader. 

WINIFRED METZLER 
Assistant Professor and Assistant Librarian 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


Magazine Magic 


W' ALL HAVE THE PROBLEM of keeping maga- 
zines in good condition, not only the latest 
copies, but the back issues kept for reference. I 
have worked out a method to make them wear 
longer and look better. This technique is especially 
helpful for Life and the Saturday Evening Post. 

First, remove the cover and paste the entire inside 
to a sheet of brown Kraft wrapping paper. Treated 
in such a manner the cover withstands great abuse. 

Then take the magazine itself, open to center, 
remove staples, and cut in half from top to bottom. 
(A large cutter such as found in a school print shop 
makes a clean cut.) 

Put the two halves together as they were before 
cutting. 

Hold the magazine in one hand allowing the cut 
edges to spread open slightly, brush a plastic con- 
centrate up and down the edges sufficiently to make 
a binder. 

Place the plastic coated edges back into the center 
of the reinforced cover. Press with the hand until 
the magazine and cover are well joined at the back. 

The entire operation takes about two or three 
minutes. Holiday and Ladies’ Home Journal do not 
have to be cut. Just put plastic on the square edge 
and place in reinforced cover. 

I have been preparing magazines in this manner 
for a year and a half and have had no trouble with 
any of them. 

Minerva Laus, Librarian 
Lakewood, New Jersey, High School Library 


Variety in Reading 


) . yiry AND GIRLS OF ALL AGES need quite a bit 
of motivation to read a variety of novels. They 
have no idea that there are such diversified subjects 
in the fiction field. 

Teachers and librarians concentrate on the Dewey 
Decimal System for nonfiction and seldom think of 
the different areas of fiction. 

The following is a list which was gathered to- 
gether from library classes in the Wantagh, New 
York, Public Schools. It includes boys’ and girls’ 
interests from elementary school through high 
school. This list was sent to every homeroom in 
the school system, so that all teachers could have 
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a brief discussion of it in their classrooms. English 
teachers stressed it around book report time. They 
also mentioned that even though there are so many 
types of fiction books, these ks are placed in 
alphabetical order according to first letter of the 
author's last name. 

The following is a copy of the flyer sent to each 
teacher: 


KINDs OF FicrION BooKs 


We have listed a large number of different types 
of stories. 

How many different types have you read? 

Can you name any other general types which we 
might have forgotten? (Don’t count fairy tales or 
Bible stories) 


1. Animal (miscellaneous) 
Cat 


Ps 

3. Dog 

4. Horse 

5. Mystery (include buried treasure and pirates) 

6. Humorous 

7. War (Army and Navy) 

8. Boys and girls 

9. Family 

10. Western (cowboys and Indians) 

11. Historical 

12. Foreign countries (include jungle) 

13. Classies 

14. School 

15. Outdoor stories (include camping stories and 
forest patrol) 

16. Science fiction 

17. Bird stories 

18. Fish 

19. Ship 

20. Sea 

21. Circus stories 

22. Holiday stories (esp. Christmas) 

23. Career stories (esp. doctor and nurse stories) 

24. Sport stories 

25. Airplane stories 

26. Automobile stories 

27. Train stories 

28. Journalism stories 

29. Doll stories 

30. Radio, TV, short wave stories 

31. Books and libraries 

32. Love stories (romance and legends) 

33. Theater stories 


Note: Of course some books would in- 
clude more than one type. 


TEACHERS: So many pupils read only 2 or 3 types 
of stories. To stimulate your groups toward a 
variety of reading, why not have a discussion on 
“Different Kinds of Fiction Stories.” Ask your 
pupils to bring in a list of “Personal Books on 
my Own Book Shelf.” See if they own many 
different types. 

GRETCHEN Price, Librarian 
Wantagh, New York, School System 


Poetry Week in St. Louis 


N A POETRY PROGRAM at the St. Louis Public 

Library last spring, T. S. Eliot read from 

“The Wasteland,” Marianne Moore read from her 

“Nevertheless,” and Dylan Thomas read ‘Fern 

Hill” and “A Child’s Christmas in Wales.” As you 

may have guessed, the poets were not actually visit- 
(Continued on page 662) 
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A= IS THE MONTH for the Balletin’s summer 
reading reports—changed last year from May 
to allow librarians more time for planning their 
programs. We hope that librarians, remembering 
that others can benefit from their ideas, will plan 
to send reports on their summer reading programs 
to the Bulletin for use in mext year’s summer read- 
ing number. Descriptions, although brief, should 
give details of how the projects were carried out, 
and their results. We'll also be interested to see 
photographs, whenever possible. Happy summer 
reading! 
eo & & 


The 1954 annual report of the Evansville, Indi- 
ana, Public Library, which has been prepared on 
35mm film for use in commercial motion picture 
houses, may be borrowed without charge upon re- 
quest to Helen Geer, ALA Headquarters Library, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Other 
libraries may be interested in ihe manner in which 
the film was prepared: a local photographer was 
engaged to take still photographs of some distinc- 
tive library operations. These were sent to the 
Filmack Trailer Company in Chicago, which con- 
verted them into a black und white motion picture 
with appropriate captions and dubbed-in sound 
(script for this was prepared by the library). The 
resulting film runs for just over a minute and has 
been used as a trailer to the regular Hollywood 
films in the city’s commercial motion picture the- 
aters. At a small additional charge, 16mm prints 
were secured for use over local TV stations as spot 
announcements, and as trailers to regular 16mm 
educational films loaned out by the library, (The 
filmed version of Evansville PL’s 1953 annual re- 
port, also obtainable from ALA Headquarters Li- 
brary, runs for five minutes.) 


eo & & 

“We Don’t Play Monopoly” by Eleanor H. Davis 
and “Librarians Don’t Read” by Joyce Wright, two 
particularly pertinent articles which appeared in the 
Hawaii Library Association Journal, are now made 
available to librarians in separate, mimeographed 
form. The first describes the bimonthly staff dis- 
cussion group meetings utilized as an oral sugges- 
tion box at the Library of Hawaii. The second 
article amusingly focuses on a schedule whereby 
librarians might find leisure time to read the theo- 
retical one or two hundred books per year that 
might keep them well informed. The articles may 
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be secured for ten cents each from: Hawaii Library 
Association Journal, Box 3941, Honolulu 12, 


Hawaii. 
eo & & 

“The Magic Box of Mr. Brady,” a live educa- 
tional TV program which starred members of the 
Library of Congress staff, was designed to illustrate 
LC’s reference collections. Sponsored by the Greater 
Washington Educational Television Association and 
produced by the library staff, the program drama- 
tized the contributions of the nineteenth century 
photographer, Mathew B. Brady. 

A prints and photographs division staff member 
selected from the library’s Brady and Brady-Handy 
collections photographs around which a dramatic 
story could be built, including a photograph of the 
actress Adelina Fatti in Brady's studio. A staff 
member who resembles Miss Patti was cast in the 
latter role. For a background similar to the scene 
in Brady's studio, the Patti photograph was pro- 
jected on a backdrop to obtain outlines. 

Script, direction, biographical research, narration, 
authentic costumes all were produced without funds 
by LC staff members who contributed many hours 
of their spare time to the project. Props for the 
program— including camera, head-clamp, and other 
Brady memorabilia—came from relatives, and from 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

eC Be & 

Books scheduled for discussion on April “‘Carni- 
val of Books” radio programs include: 

The Story of Peter Tschaikowsky by Opal Wheeler 
Witch Doctor's Son by Evelyn Lampman 

Henry and Ribsy by Beverly Cle: 

McGonigle’s Lake by Rutherford a 

Since time and date of broadcasts vary from city 
to city, listeners are advised to check their local 
newspapers or radio stations for exact schedule in 
their area. 

STACK CRACKS 





When the small fry come and have a yen 
To make a bomb with hydrogen 
Give them books that state a fact 
And keep both them . . . and you intact. 


GRACE B, SPEAR 
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No, no, George—stick the other end out 
or you'll spoil the trick ! 


eC be & 


Two portraits of Walt Whitman, painted by dif- 
ferent artists and at different periods in the author's 
life, have been purchased by Brooklyn College dur- 
ing this 100th anniversary year of Leaves of Grass 
publication. They were unveiled at the dedication 
of Whitman Hall, the college's new music and arts 
center. 


eo Be & 


Gilbert Highet radio broadcasts scheduled for 
April include: 


NUMBER 30—‘‘The View From Marquand’s Head’’ (a 
discussion of J. P. Marquand’s writings with attention 
to his imitators) 


NUMBER 31—*‘‘Adventures in Rhythm’’ (a talk on the 
pleasures of poetry from the standpoint of the many 
varieties of rhythm, with a number of examples) 

NUMBER 32—‘*The Animal Kingdom’’ (a talk based on 
the books of Konrad Lorens, King Solomon's Ring and 
Man Meets Dog) 


NUMBER 33—"‘‘The Trial of Socrates’’ (some batepesting 
background and details on the trial, with mention_o: 
various works of Socrates and Plato, particularly The 
Apology of Socrates) 


NUMBER 34-~"‘People of the Caves’’ (a talk about the so- 
called ‘‘cave men’’ with special reference to their cul- 
ture and technology, based on the first volume of A 
History of Technology, edited by Charles Singer) 


Check your local papers for exact dates and times. 
s 6 
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(Continued from page 660) 
ing in St. Louis, but their voices were heard in a 
program of recorded poetry. 

Noon-hour poetry programs were held at the 
public library each day during the last week in 
April as part of the celebration of Poetry Week in 
St. Louis. Selections were made from a new library 
of recorded poetry recently presented to the public 
library by the Poetry Center of St. Louis, a group 
of local poets and persons interested in poetry. 

Featured on the programs were recordings made 
by local poets. Each day a St. Louis poet acted as 
host, playing and discussing his or her own recorded 
poems. The programs opened with a recording 
made by a famous poet, included a short discussion 
period, and closed with a record made by a St. Louis 
poet. This may have been done elsewhere, but so 
far as we know, St. Louis is the first public library 
to cooperate in such a program. 

JOSEPHINE B. FARRINGTON, Chief 
Public Relations Department 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 
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ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


The Library Services Bill 


In the last issue, the list of sponsors of the Li- 
brary Services Bill was given. Since that time, there 
are several additional sponsors. In the Senate, 
Senators Olin Johnston and J. W. Fulbright have 
joined as cosponsors. This brings the total to fifteen 
in the Senate. In the House, there are two others, 
Representatives M. G. Burnside and Robert C. Byrd, 
bringing the total of House sponsors to twenty-six. 

Don't forget to keep those letters coming to your 
members of Congress. Write yourself and get your 
friends and neighbors to write also. Every member 
should receive letters in support for the bill. There 
is need for this kind of evidence of local interest in 
the legislation. 


New Educational Postal Bill 


On March 4, Senator Olin Johnston, for himself 
and Senator Frank Carlson, introduced S. 1292, a 
bill to readjust postal classifications on educational! 
and cultural materials. This piece of legislation 
will be very beneficial to libraries if passed. It re- 
quests the elimination of zoning within the library 
book rate and would remove the permit require- 
ment for libraries, It would allow some additional 
materials to be sent at the library book rate. These 
materials would be: bound typewritten theses, 
bound volumes of periodicals, scholarly bibliogra- 
phy, and other library materials including mounted 
pictures. The bill does not ask for a change in the 
postal rate. 

S. 1292 has been referred to the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. Write to your 
senators for copies of the bill and ask their support. 
An identical bill will be introduced into the House 
shortly. 





PEDIMENT OF St. Louis PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Carved on the pediment of Cass Gilbert's beauti- 
ful portal are these words: 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS. 
RECORDED THOUGHT IS OUR CHIEF HERITAGE 
FROM THE PAST. THE MOST LASTING LEGACY WE 
CAN LEAVE TO THE FUTURE, BOOKS ARE THE 
MOST ENDURING MONUMENT OF MAN’S ACHIEVE- 
MENTS, ONLY THROUGH BOOKS CAN CIVILIZATION 
BECOME CUMULATIVE. 

FREDERICK M. CRUNDEN 

(This photograph and caption should have been 
included with Bertha Doane’s article on “Frederick 
M. Crunden, Library Statesman,” in the February 
1955 issue of Wilson Library Bulletin.) 
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REFERENCE 


iS monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee.} 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. CATTELL, JAQUES, ed. American Men of Sci- 
ence, v. 1, The Physical Sciences. New York, 
Bowker, 1955. 2180p. $20 

2. CHRISTOPHER, Everett P. The Pruning 
Manual. New York, Macmillan, 1954. 320p. $5 

3. CoLLocott, T. C. and J. O. THORNE, eds. 
The Macmillan World Gazetteer and Geographical 
Dictionary. New York, Macmillan, 1954. 792p. 
$6.95 

4. Davis, Mac. 100 Greatest Sports Heroes. 
New York, Grossett and Dunlap, 1954. 145p. 
$2.50 

5. Desoutrer, D. M. Al] About Aircraft. New 
York, John de Graff, 1954. 474p. $5 

6. ELwin, VERRIER, Tribal Myths of Orissa. 
New York, Oxford, 1954. 700p. $5.25 

7. FREMANTLE, ANNE. The Age of Belief. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1954. 218p. $2.75 

8. GREEN, WILLIAM and GERALD POLLINGER. 
The World's Fighting Planes. Garden City, Han- 
over House, 1955. 240p. $3.50 

9. HALsEY, ELIZABETH T. Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal Book of Interior Decoration. New York, Dou- 
bleday, 1954. 237p. $6.95 

10. Handbook of Basic Economic Statistics. 
Washington, Economic Statistics Bureau, 1954. 
256p. monthly service, $48 per year; quarterly serv- 
ice, $24 per year; annual handbook with monthly 
supplement $12 per year. 

11. Harsin, E. O. Games of Many Nations. 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1954. 160p. 
$1.95 

12. HOGAN, BERNICE. Abingdon Party Parade. 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1954. 158p. 
$1.95 

13. Houston, Mary G. Ancient Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian & Persian Costume. 2d. ed. New 
York, Macmillan, 1954. 190p. $6 (v. 1 of A Tech- 
nical History of Costume) 

14. Kamm, JacoB O. Investor's 
Cleveland, World, 1954. 295p. $4.95 

15. Kirn, Davin. Dictionary of American Prov- 
erbs. New York, Philosophical, 1955. 290p. $6 


16. McSpaApDEN, J. WALKER. Operas and Mu- 
sical Comedies. New York, Crowell, 1954. $3.50 


17. MEGARGEE, Epwin. The Dog Dictionary 
for Dog Owners, Cleveland, World, 1954. 104p. 
$3.95 


18. Morrison, Paut G. Index of Printers, 
Publishers and Booksellers in Donald Wing's 
Short-Title Catalogue. Charlottesville, University 
of Virginia Press, 1955. 217p. $20 
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19. Morse, SAMUEL FRENCH. Wallace Stevens; 
a Preliminary Checklist of His Published Writings; 
1898-1954. New Haven, Yale University Library, 
1954. 66p. $2 

20. ORTON, RoBerT M., ed. Catalog of Re- 
prints in Series, 15th ed. New York, Wilson, 1954. 
269p. $4 

21. PoTrer, STEPHEN. Sense of Humour, New 
York, Holt, 1954. 271p. $4 

22. PROCHNOW, HERBERT V. Speaker's Hand- 
book of Epigrams and Witticisms. New York, 
Harper, 1955. 332p. $3.95 

23. Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, v. 9. 
New York, International Universities Press, 1954. 
369p. $7.50 

24. Radio Amateur's Handbook, 32d ed. West 
Hartford, American Radio Relay League, 1955. 
148p. $3 

25. Roperts, C. C. The Real Book About Real 
Crafts. Garden City, Garden City Books, 1954. 
223p. $1.50 

26. SHELTON, WILMA Loy. Checklist of New 
Mexico Publications. Albuquerque, University of 
New Mexico Press, 1954. 240p. pa., $3 

27. SmNGER, CHARLES. A History of Technol- 
ogy, V. 1. New York, Oxford, 1954. 827p. 37pl. 
$23.55 

28. Tate, ALLEN. Sixty American Poets, 1896- 
1944. rev. ed. Washington, Library of Congress, 
1954. 155p. pa., $1 

29. ViISHER, STEPHEN S. Climatic Atlas of the 
United States. Cambridge, Harvard, 1954, 403p. $9 

30. WALLACE, GEORGE J. An Introduction to 
Ornithology. New York, Macmillan, 1955. 443p. 
$8 

31. WuiTELock, Dorotnuy, ed. English His- 
torical Documents, v. 1, ¢.500-1042. New York, 
Oxford, 1955. 867p. $12.80 

32. Who's Who in Austria, ed. by Stephen Tay- 
lor. Zurich, The Central European Times Publish- 
ing Co. Ltd., 1954. 704p. $12 

33. Who's Who in Canada, 1953-1954, ed. 
B. M. Greene. Toronto, International Press, Ltd., 
1954. 1477p. $16 (Macmillan import) 

34. WunseR, MARIAN MANLEY, ed. A Hand- 


book for Library Trustees. New York, Bowker, 
1955. 114p. $3 

35. Year 1954. New York, Simon & Schuster, 
1954, 192p. $10 


36. Year Book of Education: 1954. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, World Book Company, 1954. 630p. $8 


Bibliography 
| = of Printers, Publishers and Booksellers in 
Donald Wing's Short-title Catalogue ™ has been 
published by the Bibliographical Society of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in order to close what the Soci- 
ety’s Council considers the most serious remaining 
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gap in 17th-century English bibliography. Other 
students of British printing from 1641 to 1700 will 
also rejoice at the beautifully printed record of 
eighty thousand items chronologically 
under the printers’ names. they are certain to 
be courteous to the compiler who modestly prefaces 
his work by noting that “Even with the care and 
labor expended, I cannot be entirely comfortable 
about my accuracy and consistency (particularly in 
the matter of the Wing dash entries, which mean 
ditto), but I rest on the courtesy of my users.” 

Also modestly prefaced is Wallace Stevens, A 
Preliminary Checklist of His Published Writings: 
1898-1954." This listing of books and gam bs 
contributions to anthologies and other volumes, 
and first periodical publications of poems, notes, 
and essays, will be invaluable in university library 
collections as a first list of this author of whom 
Allen Tate has said, “There can be little doubt that 
Stevens and Eliot are the most impressive poets in 
the modern movement in English.” It is further a 
supplement to the briefer treatment found in Tate's 
Sixty American Poets, 1896-1944, ™ which has been 
recently issued in a revised edition to record books 
by and about the poets and such recordings of their 
works as have been published or located in the last 
decade. 

Users of the —aey of Reprints in Series™ will 
welcome the changed form of part I of the fifteenth 
edition, which now lists different editions of the 
same book in alphabetical order by publisher, mak- 
ing it unnecessary to refer to the series name in 
part II. In these days of the paperback it is not 
surprising that the catalog is nearly twice the size 
of its first edition of 1940. 

A recent addition to the growing number of lists 
of state publications is the Checklist of New Mexico 
Publications ® which follows approved form in giv- 
ing date of establishment and brief description of 
duties of each agency. Typewritten reports as well 
as published documents are included. Publications 
of semi-official agencies, e.g. New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Association, are appended as well as a list 
of the territorial printers. 


Science and Technology 


Though librarians have been conscious of the age 
of science for a long time, the 43,518 sketches of 
men working in the field of physical, mathematical, 
chemical, and geological sciences, now included in 
vol. I of the 9th edition of American Men of Sci- 
ence’ may make them pause and gasp. For this 
number is nearly as large as that of the 8th edition, 
the last to cover all the sciences in one volume. 
Two other volumes, one to cover biological sciences, 
the other the social sciences, will contain about 
25,000 names each, and when issued will bring the 
total to over 90,000 names. In spite of the increas- 
ing size of the task, the contents maintain the high 
standard of excellence of earlier editions, this re- 
flected in the amount of useful information included 
by judicious use of abbreviations, and by the small 
Dut clear type. 

We've had a spate of how-to-do-it books in our 
times, but no history of how we have learned to do 
things. At least, we have not had so ambitious an 
undertaking as A History of Technology™ of which 
the first volume has appeared, covering from early 
times to the fall of the ancient empires. Since this 
history of how things have been done or made is 
intended for continuous reading, the question of 
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reference value arises. In this aspect, the organiza- 
tion of material under seven large headings with 
individual chapters by specialists provides a valu- 
able approach. These include 1) basic social fac- 
tors, 2) food-collecting stage, 3) domestic activi- 
ties, 4) specializing industries, 5) utilization of 
metals, 6) transport, and 7) the preparation for 
science. Technical language has been avoided when 
possible. In addition to the 570 well-chosen illus- 
trations in the body of the text, there is a section 
of 36 plates. Indexes to personal names, place 
names, plant names, and subjects are given in sepa- 
rate alphabets. Though a few added references sup- 
plement the yen the volume does not attempt 
to provide full bibliographies as the reader is sup- 
posed to consult other bibliographic sources, such 
as Isis. So perhaps its chief reference value is in 
being a broadly interpreted history of Western tech- 
nology for use in an age of technology. 

Climatic Atlas of the United States™ provides 
1,031 maps and diagrams grouped according to the 
major elements of climate, with two parts on con- 
sequences of climate and weather, e.g. soil erosion. 
Some 600 have been drawn from different sources 
and the rest have been prepared by the compiler, 
with sources cited for all. Format is excellent. And 
since this is the first attempt since 1925 to bring 
together the available maps on climate in this coun- 
try its usefulness is evident. 


Handbooks may be a useful source of identifica- 
tion, of pertinent illustrations, or of instructions on 
how to do something. Meeting the first two re- 
quirements are The World’s Fighting Planes,* with 
its small, clear photographs, specifications, and 
brief descriptions porn by country; Al/ About 
Aircraft,> with its added features of explanatory 
chapters on engines, history of flight, etc., glossary 
of terms and list of organizations ; and Introduction 
to Ornithology,” which is a readable account of the 
whole field, with added bibliography and detailed 
index. Distinguishing The Dog Dictionary for Dog 
Owners," are the handsome drawings which accom- 
pany the rather longer descriptions of dogs given 
alphabetically together with brief definition of re- 
lated terms, e.g. flea, for as we know, the fleas go 
with the dog. In the latter category of instruction 
manuals fall the well-known io Amateur's 
Handbook™ (Winchell, P155), which in its 32d 
edition has revised its vacuum tube tables and base 
diagrams; and The Pruning Manual,’ successor to 
Bailey's earlier work, which covers everything from 
tung-oil nut trees to apples. It's clear description 
also includes nursery practices, grafting, forestry 
and pruning tools, and should be the standard work 
for some time. 


Persons and Places 


Libraries owning the Columbia Lippincott Gazet- 
teer or Webster's Geographical Dictionary will find 
little need for The Macmillan World Gazetteer,’ 
published in England as Chambers’s World Gazet- 
teer and Geographical Dictionary. Strong points, 
however, include pronunciation, use of latest census 
f gures where available, and inclusion of alternate 
names and foreign equivalents. Weak points for 
American libraries are the British emphasis, less 
exact location for some places in the United States 
than found in other sources, and lack of a thumb- 
index for ease of location. It appears to be a revi- 
sion of Chambers’s Concise Gazeteer of the World 
(Winchell U11) though no reference is made to 
this in the preface. 
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Who's Who in Canada™ (Winchell, $84) in its 
1953-1954 edition continues to differ from its 
American equivalent in its non-alphabetical arrange- 
ment of sketches and its inclusion of photographs 
for about half of the biographees. 

A newcomer in the field is Who's Who in Aus- 
tria,” which makes available in English about 4,000 
sketches following conventional who’s who form, 
with an added directory of organizations, institutes, 
associations, and enterprises and a necrology section 
of notable Austrians deceased 1952-1954. Criteria 
for inclusion include official position, special promi- 
nence in creditable lines of effort, persons of im- 
portance among former Austrian citizens living else- 
where, or non-Austrians residing in Austria, The 
preface states “We especially want to emphasize, 
that not one of the biographies published has been 
or can be paid for.” This will éit a gap in current 
biographical sources. 


Wisdom, Wit and Humor 


As the first volume of The Great Ages of West- 
ern Philosophy, Ann Fremantle’'s The Age of Be- 
lief * gives the essence of a thousand years of man’s 
thought in the formative medieval period. Though 
mainly a source book with emphasis on original 
texts of such giants as St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Duns Scotus, the author has tried to show 
how positions taken in the Age of Belief were fol- 
lowed by such philosophers as Kant, Hume and 
Hegel, Russell, Whitehead and Dewey, thus adding 
to this little manual’s reference value. 

Stephen Potter, of Lifemanship and One-Upman- 
ship has brought together 100 examples of English 
humor, called Sense of Humour,” prefaced by and 
interspersed with his commentary and classified 
under broad subjects, such as humour in criticism, 
parody, humour of satire, etc. Its reference value is 
lessened by the lack of exact citations to these little 
snippets which the compiler has enjoyed in the past. 
It does have value as another commentary on the 
nature of humor. 

Speaker's Handbook of Epigrams and Witti- 
cisms™ does not give exact citations either to its 
5,000 literary quotations, maxims, proverbs, and fa- 
miliar phrases, arranged under small subjects from 
ability to zoo. Since the compiler, a widely sought 
public speaker, is vice picsident of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, there are lots of quotations 
under money, ranging from Rabelais to Joe Louis, 
who said, “I don’t like money actually, but it quiets 
my nerves.” It looks like a good public library title. 

Also arranged under small subjects and giving 
no citations to sources is Dictionary of American 
Proverbs,” which can only be labelled American in 
the sense of the proverbs’ being used in the United 
States but not necessarily American in origin. 
Though a handy ready reference for public speak- 
ers, it cannot be compared with the more compre- 
hensive and more expensive Stevenson, Home Book 
of Proverbs (Winchell, R127). 


Work and Play in the U.S.A. 


Three handbooks for those who are worried about 
American leisure-time activities (page David Ries- 
man), are Games of Many Nations," 149 of them 
arranged alphabetically by 27 countries; Abingdon 
Party Parade,” 27 party plans for teen-agers; and 
The Real Book about Real Crafts™ All three are 
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distinguished for their stimulating and clear ex- 
planations and by the judicious use of practical but 
not fancy illustrations, and by having compilers 
who know something about their business. 

Much fancier is the Ladies’ Home Journal Book 
of Interior Decoration,’ whose three sections cover 
1) background, 2) practical planning, and 3) rooms 
for every use taste, the latter being photographs of 
nearly one hundred rooms with beet accompanying 
notes. Though many periods are included, empha- 
sis is naturally on the modern and this plus the 
large amount of practical information on wise selec- 
tion make this a useful source for public or home 
economics libraries. Its contents will be familiar to 
readers of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Investor's Handbook™ is not a book of tips for 
those who want to play the market, but a reference 
source of explanations and definitions of investment 
terms and processes, simply expressed. It will an- 
swer such questions as ‘““What are Dow-Jones aver- 
ages?” or “What is watered stock?” It also includes 
histories of the various stock exchanges. 

Boys who are not yet worrying their heads about 
investments will enjoy the brief biographies of 
100 Greatest Sports Heroes,* selected from all fields 
by America’s top sports writers, dramatically told 
and accompanied by black and white portraits by 
Samuel Nisenson. Emphasis is definitely twentieth 
century American, though Nurmi and Annie Oakley 
are there. 


Arts of Various Kinds 


Tribal Myths of Orissa® as one of the series, 
Specimens of the Oral Literature of Middle India, 
represents on-the-spot translations of nearly a thou- 
sand stories collected during ten years, arranged 
under such subjects as heaven and earth, man, the 
animal world, etc., and further subdivided. Valu- 
able added features are the motif-index and the 
compiler's commentaries on the tribes, together 
with the village and district where the myth was 
recorded. 

Ancient Egyptian, Mesopotamian & Persian Cos- 
tume," the second edition of the first volume of the 
Technical History of Costume, amplifies the origi- 
nal edition and is useful for its many clear black 
and white drawings and its description of details. 

Also in an enlarged edition is Operas and Musi- 
cal Comedies," which remains substantially the 
same as the 1951 edition which had an added index 
of characters in Grand Opera, but includes some 
new material and data from the stages of the Metro- 
politan and the City Center. Those without the 
earlier edition will find it a useful source of opera 
plots; others may find too little additional informa- 
tion to warrant purchase. 


Social Sciences 


A most distinguished source book is English His- 
torical Documents™ of which volume I, covering 
c.500-1042, has appeared, Carefully selected texts, 
profusely annotated, are accompanied by extensive 
bibliographical notes, translations, and commentary 
which represent the results of modern research. 
The remaining eleven volumes, when issued, will 
cover the fundamental sources of English history 
from Anglo-Saxon times down to 1914. 


(Continued on page 670) 
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Display for the Month 


ing with dust jacket flowers and set in plaster-of- 
Paris bases (these were painted with quick-drying 
enamel). The edges of the four-petaled flowers, 
cut to resemble large dogwood blossoms, were 
curled with a ruler. A different color—green, pink, 
and blue—was used for each tree. 





The familiar CHELIFERS EX LIBRIS, F. W. Simp- 
son's lively cartoons which appear on the “Month 
at Random’”’ page of the Bulletin each month, were 
the subject of a well received display in the library 
of the Ralph Waldo Emerson Junior School in San 
Antonio, Texas. A giant chelifer, pinned to the 
board, looks are the cartoons arranged under the 
caption, HAVE YOU EVER SEEN A REAL BOOK WORM ? 





Spring tulips blossomed on a bulletin board at 
the Midland, Michigan, Senior High School library. 
Book jackets cut in the shape of tulips and placed 
against larger tulip shapes cut from bright colored 
paper were “arranged” in a yellow paper bowl. 
An interesting third dimensional effect was gained 
by cleansing tissue padding between book jacket and 
colored paper backing. Leaves were cut from poster 
paper and creased, instead of being placed flat 
against the bulletin board. 


A spring display for an annual open house at 
Portola Junior High School, El Cerrito, California, 
was centered around the caption, BOOKS DON’T 
GROW ON TREES—BUT THEY MAY BE BORROWED 
WITHOUT COST AT PORTOLA. On either side of the 
printed slogan were trees (large branches) bloom- 





















at You tver 
> 


Two green bookworms—one with a frown, the 
other smiling—were the stars of a long narrow 
poster high on the wall of the Freedom High School 
library in Kaukauna, Wisconsin. The frowing 
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worm is shown entering, and the smiling one leav 
ing a collection of 15 books made from book-jacket 
spines. The caption, to encourage bookworming in 
students: IN WITH A FROWN—OUT WITH A SMILE. 
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*Trademark 


Changeable 3 Dimensional 


Librarians, everwhere are making their own 
attractive display-signs just like professionals 
with MITTEN’S dramatic magic re-usable letters 

. available in many sizes (%4°'-9"'), many 
character-faces, and three different construc- 
tions: PINBAK* (pin-on); SANBAK* (glue-on); 
TRAKK® (stand-up) . . . always at your fingertips 
ready for use. 











ANTS IDEAL FOR 
QO000C 
Travel was the theme of a GOING AROUND THE Lh aes ‘ NOOO LOW-BUDGET 
WORLD WITH BOOKS bulletin board with book | § DOU OEN Weecessssss LIBRARIES 
jackets surrounding a map of the world at the Oe As 







Charlotte High School library in Rochester, N.Y. 






DISPLAY 
MASTER 
sa a“ 


(oll Pinbok*) 





















A pre-packaged assortment of almost 1,000 
letters, numerals, illustros, dots, darts, arrows, 
music notes, stars and punctuations—all PINBAK* 
¥,"" to 2''-thumb-press into soft backgrounds 
just like thumbtacks. 


Each money-saving Display Master Kit includes 
4 display sign panels, a guide-rule, a handy 
storage case, and easy-to-follow instructions 
ond suggestions that will help you solve your 
sign lettering and display problems and give 
you better results with more creative satisfac- 
tion—at much lower cost! 


Want Free ian 
Your own initials s 


Write Mitten’s Library Service Dept. W-45 





FOR YOUR FUNNY BONE was the title of a bulle- | | MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS | 
tin board displaying the jackets of humorous books | 9 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 3%, N.Y. | 
in the library of Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, | { OR REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA ' 
Wisconsin. A giant white construction paper | +-----------------------------~-~~-~~-~~-- 4 
“funny bone,” with laughing face outlined in black 
and red at each end, highlighted the board. 
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HEN I OPENED MY WLB FOLDER to prepare 
this month’s copy, I was astonished at the 
amount of good material that had collected in one 
short month, I scarcely know what to choose and 
what to leave for later because everything seems so 
interesting and timely. Two librarians have sought 
to crystalize some beliefs and goals for their work, 
which seem worthy of sharing with the rest of us. 
Gretchen Payne, Durant, Oklahoma, Junior High 
School, writes: 

...1 ama part time librarian trying to do a 
full-time job in two hours. I'm sure the harassed 
librarian needs to reaffirm her beliefs or she finds 
herself sunk in the maze of her routine jobs. ... 
I found it helpful to write out my own philosophy. 

It was John Dewey that said, “If philosophy is 
for anything—if it is not a mumbling in the dark 
—a form of busy work, it must shed light upon 
the path. And the difference that it makes is within 
ourselves.” 

1 like this quotation. As I have thought about my 
own philosophy I, too, have found myself ‘mum- 
bling in the dark’ Yet there are a tas guiding 
ideas that shine forth. 

To me books are first and foremost my main 
tools in trade. They are the materials to be used 
to teach, to stimulate, to provide recreation and 
knowledge for all. I know I am not just a custo- 
dian of this heritage. I have a definite social re- 
sponsibility to bring the right people and the right 
books together. To do this I must have a vital 
interest in and a sympathetic understanding of the 
community in which I live and serve. I need to 
know the various elements of which it is com- 
posed; to ansicipate the demands for service; to see 
that material is in the library that will meet these 
needs for all groups—all Tce races. 

To express my philosophy in terms of my own 
work at Durant J.H.S., I must understand first 
what the educational objectives are. I must know 
that we succeed only if we are able to build in our 
teenagers right attitudes, appreciation of the good 
and the beautiful, sympathy and understanding of 
each other's problems and a better relationship 
with our world neighbors. To these ends I must 
find ways to serve—ways to aid the teacher in the 
classroom—ways to enrich the curriculum—ways 
to help each youngster find the opportunity for rec- 
reational reading and develop in him a love for 
good books. 

These are the objectives that stand at the top of 
my list. They determine my reaction and my think- 
ing. They are the ‘light shed on the path’ 


This Library of Ours 


Here is an engaging little rhyme, adapted from 
“This Town of Ours,” by June Berry, who is li- 
brarian of the Secondary Training School, Brigham 
Young University. 
~ School and Children’s Librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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~ SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES ALICE BROOKS aon 


If you don't like the kind of place your 
library seems to be; 

If shelves and books are tumbled down 
the way you hate to see; 

If something isn’t up to date as good as 
things of old, 

W hile other libraries are simply great (or 
so you have been told); 

If you would like to see a room that's 
always clean and neat; 

And always silent as a tomb, with books 
and all complete; 

You needn't pack a trunk or grip and 
leave this place behind; 

You needn't go and take a trip some 
other place to find. 

You needn't go far, far away, where 
friends of old you'll miss. 

If you want that kind of library, let's 
make it out of this. 


Miss Berry writes that the “message” was very 
effective when printed in the school bulletin. The 
teachers seemed to take it in the spirit intended. 
I like the implication that the success of good school 
library service depends on the interrelation of the 
whole school with the library. 


Foreign Children’s Books 


We have one small section of glass-covered 
shelving in our library. Ever since the school 
opened, I have pondered on some effective use of 
this section. To date it has served as protective 
exhibit space for children’s treasures. Sometimes it 
looks mighty cluttered but the children view it with 
pride and interest. 

Now I think I shall use it to house a collection 
of foreign children’s books which I have considered 
developing for some time. The kernal of the col- 
lection will be four beautiful German books sent 
to Casis by a school in Frankfort. The time is ripe 
to do this because there is a brand new 1954 edi- 
tion of ‘Foreign Children’s Books Available in the 
United States,” just published by the Children’s 
Library Association. Titles from eleven European 
countries are included and have been selected for 
their outstanding qualities of text, illustration, or 
design. They are predominantly picture books, since 
here is where we find the best creative work to cut 
across language barriers. Each item is discerningly 
annotated and a list of book importers is appended. 

Helen Masten and her committee have done a 
fine job with this attractive and helpful booklet. It 
may be secured from the Children’s Library Asso- 
ciation, ALA, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11. 


Progress Over the Years 
A few days ago there came to my desk an ex- 


tremely comprehensive and well illustrated pam- 
phlet on “School Library Service in Brookline 


(Continued on page 671) 
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Industrial Arts Index Study begins 


| pre-teen THE PATTERN set by cooperative 
studies of the Readers’ Guide, Abridged Readers’ 
Guide, and International Index over the last three 
years, combined committees representing the Special 
Libraries Association and the reference sections of 
two divisions of the American Library Association 
have undertaken—at the invitation of The H. W. 
Wilson Company—a detailed study of the INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS INDEX. 

Subsequent to an organization meeting in New 
York on February 11th, at which Jerome K. Wilcox 
was chosen general chairman, the committee mem- 
bers were assigned to sub-committees, with repre- 
sentation from all groups, to begin study of the 
various fields of interest represented in the Index. 
Because of the complexity of the Index and the 
questions to be considered, it is anticipated that the 
study will require at least two years and several 
questionnaires to subscribers before it is completed. 

As a first step, the committees have addressed a 
letter to all INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX sub- 
scribers asking them to suggest periodicals not now 
indexed for possible future inclusion, and also to 
suggest any presently indexed titles which they feel 
can be dropped to make room for others. All sub- 
scribers are asked to reply fully and promptly, to as- 
sist the committees in their work. Because all com- 
mittee members have been appointed from the East- 
ern seaboard, to facilitate meetings, it is considered 
especially important to have good subscriber partici- 
pation by mail. 


The membership of the combined committees is 
as follows: 


~ ya Libraries Association: Jane Almert, chairman; 
Paul S. Allen; Rose Boots; Elizabeth R. Boutinon; Ruth 
Crawford; William S. Downey; Erna Gramse; Agnes Perry; 
Ralph H. Phelps; Sara_M. Price; Florence T. Rowley; 
Jeannette Sledge; Ernest F. Spitzer. 

Public Libraries Division, ALA: Evelyn E. Kirkland, 
chairman; Lucy Armstrong; Bernard F. wney; Charles 
L. Higgins. 

Association of College and Research Libraries, ALA: 
poms K. Wilcox, chairman; Hai Aisgeien: Henry M. 

uller; D. Nora Gallagher; Morris A. Ifand; Gerald D. 
McDonald; Dorothy Plum; Constance M. Winchell. 


In addition to the above membership, the ALA 
groups have been authorized by their parent bodies 
to expand themselves or call in subject specialists as 
consultants, as may be required. 


Accident Causes Delay 


We greatly regret to report that Leone Baker, 
editor of the INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX, sus- 
tained an accidental fall late in February, necessi- 
tating an operation which will keep her from the 
office for several weeks. Although this circumstance 
will unavoidably affect publication schedules, in- 
cluding the INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX 1954 
bound annual cumulation, every effort will be made 
by the staff to keep indexing and issues as closely 
up to schedule as possible. 
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Economy, Accuracy, Objectivity 


Did you know the $8 subscription price of The 
Reference Shelf Series represents a $4 yearly saving 
over the purchase price of individual titles, which 
are sold for $2? 

There are many other conveniences, too, in being 
a subscriber. You receive automatically, as soon as 
published, the six titles issued each year as part of 
the series. In view of the irregular publication 
dates, a subscription saves the trouble of checking 
on whether or not a certain title is available. 

As a subscriber for 1955 you will receive: 


PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS: The Conflict of 
Powers (published) 

OUR NATURAL RESOURCES: Their Develop- 
ment and Use 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
YOUTH 

REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1954-1955 

U. S. POLICY IN ASIA 


Now widely used by debaters and researchers, the 
Series was described by the Baltimore Sunday Sun 
as bringing “into happy union all the painstaking 
traditions of a publisher whose imprint is synony- 
mous with thoroughness, accuracy, objectivity, and 
documentation and the prudent, judicious news- 
know usually associated with the New York Times.” 


Days in a Restless Month 


April, according to THE AMERICAN BOOK 
OF DAYS, is‘a restless month. 

It opens with the practical jokes of April Fool’s 
Day and ‘April 8 is the day Ponce de Leon set off 
from Puerto Rico to find the Fountain of Youth. 
As to bird watchers, well they really get out and 
watch on the 13th in honor of Bird Day, or, as it is 
sometimes called, Audubon Day. 

The editor of the BOOK OF DAYS does not 
neglect the somber notes in this gay month either, 
for: it was in April that the Revolutionary War be- 
gan with the Battle of Concord and Lexington; that 
the Civil War began with the firing on Fort Sumter, 
that the Spanish-American War started with the 
ultimatum to Spain and that the declaration of war 
against Germany was made in 1917. 

Fortunately for the sake of its established reputa- 
tion, April is also the month which marks the birth- 
day of the world’s most accomplished poet, the 
creator of Romeo and Juliet. Says the BOOK OF 
DAYS: The accepted date of the birth of William 
Shakespeare is April 23, 1564. The only available 
records show that he was baptized on April 26, and 
as it was the custom to have the baptism three days 
after birth the date is probably correct. 

Other famous birthdays in April, according to 
THE AMERICAN BOOK OF DAYS: Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Charles Evans Hughes, Elihu Yale, Wasb- 
ington Irving, Booker T. Washington, James Bu- 
chanan, General Ulysses S. Grant, and James Mon- 
roe. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 

THE AMERICAN Book oF Days. George W. 
Douglas. 2d ed., rev. by Helen Douglas 
Compton. 1948. ” $6 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. On the service 
basis. 

THE REFERENCE SHELF. Vol. 27. Subscrip- 
tion price, 6 different titles for $8 (U. S. 
and Canada; $10 foreign) ; separate titles, 


$2 

YeAR BooK AND GUIDE TO EAsT AFRICA: 
1955. $3 

YEAR BooOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 


AFRICA: 1955. $3 











Magni Esse Mereamus 


The new YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO 
SOUTHERN AFRICA: 1955, and YEAR BOOK 
AND GUIDE TO EAST AFRICA: 1955, are now 
available in attractively colored jackets. As in all 
previous years, both guides have been carefully re- 
vised with the assistance of numerous government 
departments, publicity associations, private corres- 
pondents, and others 

Important changes include the transfer of the 
section dealing with Nyasaland to the Southern 
Africa GUIDE, in line with the recently established 
federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

“This outstanding event in African history,” the 
editor announces, “opens up great possibilities for 
the future, and the choice of the new federal motto 
is particularly happy and appropriate: Magni esse 
Mereamus (Let us deserve to o great).” 

Of the changes in Kenya, torn by the Civil War 
of the Mau Mau, the editor says: The objects of the 
new governmental proposals are: (1) to bring to 
an end an era of administration by officials only and 
to associate the inhabitants of Kenya with the re- 
sponsibilities of government; (2) to encourage par- 
ticipation in the Government by Europeans, Asians, 
Africans and Arabs; and (3) to create by this new 
form of Government a sharper cutting edge against 
the Mau Maun. 


Visitors 


Recent Wilson Company visitors have included: 

Dorothy Gladys Spicer, author of the YEAR- 
BOOK OF ENGLISH FESTIVALS. 

Laura E. Buller, assistant librarian, State Teachers 
College, Millersville, Pennsylvania, and six library 
education students. 

Leo Weins, comptroller, American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 

J. N. Whitten, librarian, Cooper Union Library, 
New York. 


Staff 


William Morris, a native of Yonkers, New York, 
has been named to the post of indexer on the IN- 
TERNATIONAL INDEX. Mr. Morris, who re- 
ceived his B. A. degree maxima cum laude from 
Iona College, is also a graduate of the Columbia 
University School of Library Service. In 1948-1949 
and again in 1951-1952, he served as sergeant major 
in the United States Army Corps of Engineers. Prior 
to his INTERNATIONAL INDEX assignment, 
Mr. Morris was associated with John Askling As- 
sociates, indexers. 
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WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN Editor Marie 
D. Loizeaux visited Annapolis and Eastern Shore 
libraries and discussed ieee for the library public 
relations and publicity conference to be held later 
in the month in Baltimore, Maryland. She was 
eae of the 2-day conference for county and mu- 

nicipal librarians which was sponsored by the Mary- 
land Division of Library Extension. 

Nancy Farrell, who has recently received her 
master’s degree in cinema at the University of Cali- 
fornia, has joined the staff of the Standard Catalog 
series and will work on the EDUCATIONAL 
FILM GUIDE and FILMSTRIP GUIDE. She suc- 
ceeds Frederic A. Krahn, who has been named 
assistant to the director of the East Meadow, New 
York, Public Library. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 665) 

Two yearbooks which reflect our social scene in 
widely different ways are Year,” which in 1,000 
photographs and running commentary, highlights 
the year’s events; and The Yearbook of Education,” 
whose 1954 issue, devoted to the role of education 
in the social and economic development of techno- 
logically underdeveloped areas, brings together in 
one volume a wide range of essays by English and 
American authorities. Arranged under seven sec- 
tions, they include commentary, uncensored by the 
editors, on various agencies and programs as well 
as more theoretical considerations of the impact of 
technological growth upon cultural patterns, moral- 
ity, and social institutions over the world. 

In continuing to publish a collection of basic and 
fundamental essays on the subject, volume 9 of 
The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child™ is distin- 
guished by its inclusion of the discussion of prob- 
lems of infantile neurosis by a group of psychia- 
trists, its series of essays on problems of normal and 
pathological development, and a shorter section on 
techniques, with appended bibliographies. 

Handbook of Basic Economic Statistics™ is a 
service covering basic economic data on industry, 
commerce, labor, and agriculture in the United 
States, selected from more than 1,800 statistical 
series, valuable not only for its up-to-dateness, but 
its inclusion of comparable figures for earlier years, 
and for its explanatory data. It is also time-saving 
for those libraries making extensive use of eco- 
nomic data, by bringing it together in one place. 
Since each Handbook replaces all previous issues 
and supplements, it is not necessary for users to 
retain files of back issues, which is an attractive 
feature in libraries. The cost of the service may 
place it out of range of smaller general libraries, 
where it may be felt that the demand for such 
information would not justify the subscription price. 

But surely within the range of every public li- 
brary is A Handbook for Library Trustees * which 
so adequately provides the trustee with all he needs 
to know for his businesslike participation in library 
development today. It is the best sort of training 
manual and should do a great deal to bring librar- 
ians and their trustees closer together in their 
mutual understanding of the vital importance of 
public library service. And maybe the trustees who 
read it won't know that the ¢rustee who wrote it is 
the distinguished and recently retired business //- 
brarian, Marian Manley. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 668) 
(Massachusetts), 1917-1954.” A note on the inside 
cover states that it was compiled by John T. Park- 
hill, head of adult services in the Brookline Public 
Library. 

In addition to being an interesting retrospective 
survey of how one town has developed its school 
library program, it is an excellent presentation of 
the myriad activities and contributions of the library 
to the life of the school and the development of 
youth. Such a complete and detailed account could 
only have been the product of much cooperative 
effort by Mr. Parkhill and the twelve school librar- 
ians in Brookline. They are to be commended for 
their fine job of integration. We trust that this 
pamphlet will have wide circulation in the right 
places. I have sent my copy to Boise, Idaho, where 
Mrs. Glenn Balch writes that the A.A.U.W. is 
devoting a meeting of its study group to the im- 
provement of school libraries. 








When the Allen University (Columbia, South 
Carolina) physical education department requested 
a tennis exhibit, the university's J. S. Flipper Li- 
brary responded with a miniature court, complete 
with backboards and bleachers. Sections of the 
court were marked off with corn starch and labeled. 
On the bulletin board above were tennis racquets 
and balls, and jackets of “Show to” books. 














I mbreduction Ao 


CSPERANIO 


Price: $2.00 


Box 792 


Placerville, California 





auume BACK IN STOCK! mmm 


Fiddling Cowboy 


By ADOLPH REGLI. Illus. by Nat Edson 
Teen ages. $3.00 
DAVID McKAY CO. 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 





OUT-OF-PRINT [| vvt.crcocint tities trom 
BOOKS |] fren 
STECHERT - thousand volumes— 


others through our efi- 
cient search services, 
here and abroad. No 
charge fer searching. 


The World’s Leading 
International Booksellers 

31 East Tenth P a ne 
New York 3, 











Books not obtainable from 
crates se may be available 

mediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 














OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 
Gummed labels for alphabetical file of 
223 fields of work and 483 cross 
references. Use on 
SIZE folders. 
List of a Bibliography. 706 labels. 














THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 


offers to 
school, college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 


18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 





SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your gad i and Cooperation will receive our continued 
service, guaranteed by 25 years 





of Expertones. 








Complete. $7.00 Postpaid. THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO. Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y 
THousHTs | MICROFILM | VITAL SPEECHES 
Today’s ercecews | ,,,2DITION | | — OF THE DAY — 


Aarrmeention 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 


First 20 Volumes 
$73 


35 WEST 42nd noe nal 
New York 36, N 


$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 
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HELPFUL TIPS FROM OUR ADS 


Outstanding audio-visual aids are being offered 
this month by both the Yale University Press Film 
Service (See page 589), and the National Audio- 
Visual Association (See pages 60! and 603). 





Index to Advertisers 


Abingdon Press ...... sid . 579 
American Book-Prices Current ...... 597 
American Librarians Agency ..... 672 
American Library Association .. 580 
American Society of Refrigerating apenas 584 
Arcadia House ......... 598 
Avalon Books ............ 593 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. ...... 671 
Bay State Periodical Service . 671 
Bro-Dart Industries ... ; 593 & 597 
Bruce Publishing Company | ‘[ 599 
Cel-U-Dex Corp. 586 
Christopher Publishing House 582 
Demco Library Supplies ...... 594 & 599 
Encyclopaedia Britannica . . 585 
a eA An ee eka . 671 
Gaylord Bros. ............ 591 
Holliston Mills .......... 2% 58! 
Huntting, H. R. Co. ...... , 582 
Leslie Creations ............. 595 
Long's College Book Company . 584 
Mademoiselle .......... .. 586 
Magafile Company prea. 598 
Marador Corp. .... binds 592 
McKay, David Co. ........... 671 
Mitten's Display Letters ........ 667 
National Audio-Visual Association 60! & 603 
Pageant Press, Inc. ........ 583 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. .... 5% 587 
Seven Bookhunters ....... . 671 
Speech Association of America . 600 
Special Libraries Association .. 596 
Spencer Press .......... Back Cover 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. ...... co OF 
Sterling Powers Publishing ees, ca} . 671 
Van Nostrand, D. Company ..... . 592 
Virginia Metal Products, Inc. .... 577 
Vital Speeches of the Day ....... . 671 
Winston, John C. Company ......, . 595 
Yale University Press Film Service . .. 589 
672 
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WANTED TO BUY. A good used depres- 
sible-bottom book truck. Please state truck 
height in reply. Mesa Public Library, Los 
Alamos, New Mexico. 








VACANCIES-LIBRARIANS 


~ 


LIBRARIANS 


AGENCY 











HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


summer employment. 


desires 
Literary world pre- 
ferred, but open for offers. Write Box S., 


c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 











JUNIOR LIBRARIANS: Two reference, 
one cataloging, one work with young adults, 
Main Library. Also children’s, Bookmobile. 
N.Y. provisional certificate, $3,600; profes- 
sional certificate, $3,960; plus appropriate 
experience, SENIOR LIBRARIAN I, Book- 
mobile, Cataloging, $4,020. Pubiic Library, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 











POSITIONS OPEN in Progressive Mid- 
west Public Library: 

Head of Circulation: Experience and ability 
to assume responsibility essential. 8 circ. assts. 
Some book selection—readers advisory. Grade 3 
beginning salary $4565. 5 dy, 40 hr wk. 4 wks. 
vacation, sick leave, retirement. 

Head of Reference: Experience, ability to 
assume responsibility and develop service. Book 
selection in Ref. field. Grade 3 beginning salary 
—$4565. 5 dy. 40 hr. wk. 4 wks. vacation, sick 
leave, retirement. Write Box D, c/o Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 














JOBS IN FAR AWAY PLACES Oppor- 
tunities available to Librarians in Alaska, 
Europe, Japan, Korea, and Okinawa. If you 
are a single woman, U.S. citizen, age 21-40, 
have a degree in library science from a 
school accredited by the A.L.A., and one 
year of professional library experience, you 
meet the minimum requirements. Salaries 
$4205 to $5060 plus housing. For further 
information write: Special Services Recruit- 
ment Section, Overseas Affairs Division, 
Office of Civilian Personnel. Department of 
the Army, Washington 25, D.C 
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| New Travel and Business Guides 


THE 
SOUTH 
AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK 
1954-1955 


822 pages $2.50 Postpald 
Maps, Charts, 
Tables 


YEAR BOOK 
AND GUIDE 
TO 


SOUTHERN _— 


AFRICA 


1955 ed. $3.00 Postpaid 
1072 pages 48p. Atias 


YEAR BOOK 
AND GUIDE 
TO EAST 
AFRICA 


1955 ed. $3.00 Postpaid 
541 pages 6p. Atlas 
and Folding Map 


Here are the latest editions of three stand- 
ard Reference Books for the business 
man, student, traveler, and for all librar- 
ies. They have been published in London 
for many years and have been widely 
accepted the world over for the complete- 
ness of their contents. The South Ameri- 
can Handbook (the only one of ‘its kind) 
covers all of South America plus Mexico, 
Cuba, Central America and the Falkland 
Islands. 


All three books contain maps, charts and 
various tables. There are separate sec- 
tions devoted to each country or. state. 
The material presented is historical, politi- 
cal, economic and social. Weights, meas- 
ures, and other standards are shown. Re- 
sources, manufactures, imports, exports, 
etc. are given. Topography. and climate 
receive proper space: | 


Also included is material-on what to see, 
what to wear, where to ‘stay, what to 
pay and how to get from place to place. 
Flora and fauna are, of course, described. 
These ‘books merit first purchase by all 
libraries wishing concise, essential- infor- 
mation about large important divisions of 
the world. 


Order from: 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950-972 University Ave. New York 52 


EE Te ey 












Here they are, eight reproductions in 
miniature, of a series of advertisements 
each desigied co focus attention on a 
specific, exclusive feature of THE 
AMERICAN: PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

As advance agents for America's most 
o te reference set, this series of 


ertisements their purpose 
pie (A 7 comment 
ont ei re about THE AMERICAN 
Reccapenepunere ® teach- 


ig hepa pe Tiles os enbere obne- 


‘Bate as it were, can substitute for 
the feavures themselves as actually 
appear in all the volumes of this re- 


ocw work. 
ing is believing, indeed: Only then 
is the true value of THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA to every 
school and library fully understood 
aod appreciated. 


hedehiee series available upon request, free fi or, 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for svery member of the family. 
20 MAGN'FICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


@ 10,000,900) words 
© 10,000 povie: 





© Hundreds © tl ccdor Mustzations 

© 3200 impo: unt ciintributors (including 
15 Nobel p ite winners) 

© 40 bea: tity, infor motive end pepers 

@ 190-page » old athas in color 

© Th is of cross vet 

© Comple's > dliographies 

WALTER O48). SCOTT: 

Choirman, (idii ona! Board 





FRANKLIN J. /AEINE 
Editor-in-C Library Buckram Edition 
vid to schools aad libraries only, 
a! o sbstantial discoun'. 
gvoronteed or money refunded 


ey 


eacneiomce: SPENCER PRESS, INC. ig ny bg a ag rete 
: 


; 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 





A Monthly Selection 


April 1955 


ate 
From Buddy and the old pro 
by John R. Tunis (Morrow) 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports 
from the public libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New 
York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spring- 
field, and Toronto. 


In arriving at these figures, each vote for first place counts 10; for second 
place, 9; for third place, 8; etc., tenth place counting 1. 


FICTION 


Basso. View from Pompey’s Head 
THOMPSON. Not as a Stranger 
STONE. Love is Eternal 

SETON. Katherine 

YOuRCENAR, Memoirs of Hadrian 
Davenport. My Brother’s Keeper 
HyMAN. No Time for Sergeants 
MANKIEWICZ. Trial 

Uris. Battle Cry 

Mac INNES, Pray for a Brave Heart 
OLDENBOURG. The Cornerstone 
Patron. Good Morning, Miss Dove 
GANN. Soldier of Fortune 

YERBY. Benton's Row 

Arnow. The Dollmaker 
GouzENKOo. Fall of a Titan 
Marcu. Bad Seed 

Du Maurier. Mary Anne 


NONFICTION 


PEALE. The Power of Positive Thinking 
Rotu. I'll Cry Tomorrow 

Buck. My Several Worlds 

ALpRICH. Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A. 
ALLEN. Treadmill to Oblivion 
MAXWELL. R.S.V.P. 

Cuase. Always in Vogue 

BrisToL. TNT, the Power Within You 
Giascow. The Woman Within 

Hecut. Child of the Century 

Rick. The Tumult and the Shouting 
SALOMON. Fragebogen 

Hope. Have Tux, Will Travel 

BisHop. The Day Lincoln Was Shot 
WRIGHT. Natural House 





READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





The p 


of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 


selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except July 


and August, and may be obtained regularly from your | 





FICTION 


Dr WoOHL, Louts, 1903- 


The Spear. Lippincott 1955 383p $3.95 


This “religious novel concentrates its story 
on the period een the Feast of the Taber- 
nacles and the Passover. . . It follows the course 
of events that led Pilate to proclaim the death 
sentence, and traces the fortune of Cassius, a 
Roman soldier, who witnessed the resurrection.” 
Kirkus 


GorHAM, CHARLES O. 1911- 


Gold of Their Bodies; a novel about Gau- 
guin. Dial Press 1955 376p $3.50 


“It begins after Gauguin’s apparent failure 
as a painter, his departure with his wife for 
Copenhagen, and then the lonely, defiantly 
amoral years that followed as he developed his 
artist's style, saw van Gogh turn mad, departed 
for Papeete and died, not aware of his triumph, 
still a godless and lawless rebel.” Retail book- 
seller 


KENYON, FRANK WILSON, 1912- 


Emma. Crowell 1955 314p $3.95 


This fictionized biography of Emma, Lady 
Hamilton, tells how she used her charms to rise 
from the slums of London to a position of power 
at the court of King Ferdinand IV of Naples. 
There follows the story of her affair with Lord 
Nelson, the great love of her life 


MARQUAND, JOHN PHILLIPS, 1893- 


Sincerely, Willis Wayde. 
Slip $3.95 


“The portrait of a man driven to power by 
his own sense of insecurity and self-doubt. 
Willis Wayde inherited a family business in 
New England and found himself advancing 
through necessary compromises and difficult de- 
cisions to greater and greater power.” Retail 
bookseller 

A shorter version appeared serially in the 
“Ladies home journal” 


Little 1955 


MASON, VAN WYCK, 1897- 


Two Tickets for Tangier; a Colonel North 
story. Doubleday 1955 285p $3.75 


“The contenders: Col. North (the man 
from G-2) and his own double, the Russian- 
employed Reg Travers. The battleground: Tan- 
gier, from a luxurious villa overlooking the 
city to the heart of the Casbah. The prize: the 
internationally-sought formula for thulium dis- 
covered by a refugee scientist.” McClurg. Book 
news 


MASTERS, JOHN, 1914- 


Coromandel! A novel. Viking 1955 347p 
$3.95 


The earlier book: “Nightrunners of Ben- 
gal” and “the author’s subsequent novels of 
India recorded the presence in India of a Savage 
in every generation since 1857, This present 
novel turns back to the seventeenth century, to 
tell of the founder of the line, an illiterate 
Wiltshire farm boy who made his way to Coro- 
mandel (India) in 1627, in search of a fabulous 
treasure.” Bkl. 


PERENYI, ELEANOR (STONE) BARONESS, 


1918- 
Bright Sword. Rinehart 1955 309p $3.50 


“A novel of the last year of the Civil War 
when the Confederate General Hood and his 
Army of Tennessee were ‘fought to a frazzle’ is 
based on the historical and military annals of 
these months. For Hood there is the unrequited 
courtship of ‘Buck’ Campbell. Her brother dies 
under his command and the following weeks see 
brutal annihilation.” Kirkus 


WALKER, MILDRED, 1905- 


Curlew’s Cry. Harcourt 1955 382p $3.95 


A novel which traces the development of a 
woman's life after the man she loves jilts her for 
her best friend. It is also the story of a Montana 
town’s growth from pioneer days to the era of 
the dude ranch 
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WECHSBERG, JOSEPH, 1907- LINDBERGH, ANNE SPENCER (Morrow) 


The Self-Betrayed, a novel. Knopf 1954 
301p $3.95 

“This story of Central Europe under com- 
munist domination is filled with a cast of char- 
acters who become involved as the lights of the 
old regime flicker and go out. Bruno Stern, a 
sinister figure, casts a shadow over their lives 
and the reader watches him reach his moment of 
triumph and then his final destruction.’” Hunt- 
ting 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


ALLEN, Gay WILSON, 1903- 


Solitary Singer; a critical biography of 
Walt Whitman. Macmillan 1955 616p 
illus map $8 

“A life of Walt Whitman which explains 
why the poet loved crowds (whether in a saloon 
or a hospital) and identified himself with the 
common laborer as well as the artist. With tan) 

... analysis of all his great poems.” Retail book- 

seller 


BEMELMANS, LUDWIG, 1898- 


To the One I Love the Best. Viking 1955 
255p illus $3.75 


Ludwig Bemelmans came to Lady Mendl’s 
California house for cocktails one day, and 
stayed on as a member of the family. From his 
memories of those days he set out to do a biog- 
raphy of Miss Elsie de Wolfe, before she mar- 
ried Sir Charles Mend late in life 


Brooks, VAN WYCK, 1886- 


John Sloan; A Painter's Life; with 25 
illus. Dutton 1955 246p $5 


“Though he won honors toward the end of 
his life, Sloan was chiefly famous as one of the 
leaders of the American rebellion against Euro- 
pean art dicta. He was a realist, best known for 
his paintings of slums, saloons, and New York's 
waterfront.” Retail bookseller 


EBENER, CHARLOTTE 


No Facilities for Women. Knopf 1955 
282p $3.75 


“A newspaper woman gives a running com- 
mentary on her post-war activities as a reporter 
in China, Korea, Indo-China, India, and the 
Middle East). She not only competed with men 
in their own field, moreover, she even captured 
one of them.” Retail bookseller 


Eppy, GEORGE SHERWOOD, 1871- 


Eighty Adventurous Years; an autobiog- 
raphy ,;by, Sherwood Eddy. Harper 
1955 255p $3 

“The life story of a prominent American 
church leader, whose work with the YMCA and 
the Student Volunteer Movement earned him 
recognition both here and abroad.” Retail book- 
seller 


1906- 
Gift from the Sea. Pantheon 1955 127p 
illus $2.75 


The setting is the sea shore; the time, a 
brief vacation which had lifted her from the dis- 
tractions of everyday existence into the sphere 
of meditation. As the sea tosses up its gifts— 
shells rare and perfect—so the mind, left to its 
ponderings, brings up its own treasures of the 
deep. And the shells become symbols here for 
the various aspects of life she is contemplating 


RicH, Louise (DICKINSON) 1903- 


Innocence under the Elms. 
1955 283p $3.75 


Mrs Rich recalls her youth in the early 
years of the century when her father was pub- 
lisher of a newspaper and the only Democrat in 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. She and her sister, 
left largely to their own devices, nevertheless 
grew up safely into womanhood 


Lippincott 


AS WE SEE THEM 


KuBLY, HERBERT 


American in Italy. Simon & Schuster 
1955 370p $4.50 


“The author, who spent fourteen months 
in Italy on a Fulbright grant, reports on rich and 
poor, intellectuals and butterflies, priests, poli- 
ticians, and just what they say and think about 
themselves, Italy, and America.” Retail book- 


seller 


SALISBURY, HARRISON EvANS, 1908- 


American in Russia. Harper 1955 328p 
illus map $4 


This personal narrative of five years, 1949- 
1954, in Russia by a newspaper correspondent 
tells of the changes made by Stalin’s death and 
describes life in Russia from the Caucasus to 
Siberia 

Parts of this book appeared serially in the 
“New York times” with title: Russia re-viewed 


ATOMS—FOR WAR 
OR PEACE? 


Davis, ELMER HOLMES, 1890- 


Two Minutes Till Midnight. Bobbs 1955 
207p $2.75 


The author “discusses the peril to the world 
in the thermonuclear bomb, our own inadequate 
defense against it (if there is any defense), and 
analyzes our foreign policy in all its contradic- 
tions and absurdities.” Retail bookseller 


Woopsury, Davin OaKEs, 1896- 


Atoms for Peace; illus. by Henry Bugbee 
Kane. Dodd 1955 259p illus maps 
$3.50 


_., Am investigation which explores the possi- 
bilities of peacetime application of atomic 
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Woopsury, Davin O.—Continued 


energy. It attempts to answer such questions as: 
What does it mean to you and me in everyday 
living? And when can we begin to enjoy them 
—such things as domestic power; transportation 
on land, air and sea; isotopes and medicine; 
gadiation; atoms on the farm and in industry 


CALENDAR 


ACHELIS, ELISABETH, 1880- 
Of Time and the Calendar. Hermitage 
1955 132p illus $2.75 


“An argument for the proposed World 
Calendar . . . notes the temperamental irregulari- 
ties and confusing complexities of the present 
calendar as a background for the reforms advo- 
cated. There is a history of lunar and solar 
calendars, from Egypt, Rome and through the 
ages; the influence of the ancient Egyptian and 
Jewish calendars; the Mohammedan, Russian 
and Indian calendars.’ Kirkus 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGA- 
TIONS AND CIVIL LIBERTY 


GRISWOLD, ERWIN NATHANIEL, 1904- 


5th Amendment Today; three speeches. 
Harvard Univ. Press 1955 82p $2 


The author “‘defends the right of American 
citizens to invoke the fifth amendment. He up- 
holds the fifth amendment as an old friend from 
early English common law, a safeguard for the 
individual against the collective power of the 
heresy hunting state. He also makes some rec- 
ommendations for the reform of legislative in- 
vestigations.” Bkl. 


TAYLOR, TELFORD, 1908- 


Grand Inquest; the story of Congressional 
investigations. Simon & Schuster 1955 
358p $4.50 


“A history of Congressional investigations 
from the time of the Revolutionary War up to 
the present. Also explains the questions of com- 
mittee procedure, of constitutional division of 
powers, of the Bill of Rights and especially the 
First and Fifth Amendments.” McClurg. Book 
news 


DESEGREGATION 


SMITH, LILLIAN EUGENIA, 1897- 


Now Is the Time. Viking 1955 126p $2 


The author “discusses the importance of 
prompt acceptance of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion abolishing segregation in schools. Main- 
taining that America’s international reputation 
as well as the national conscience is at stake, she 
present a persuasive plea for immediate imple- 
mentation of the new ruling, and outlines ways 
in which individuals and groups can help.” Bkl. 


EFFORTLESS WANDERING 


MILLAR, GEORGE REID, 1910- 


A Crossbowman’s Story of the First Ex- 
ploration of the Amazon. Knopf 1954 
354p illus $3.95 


First published in England, 1954 with 
title: Orellano discovers the Amazon 

Writing as the scrivener with the small 
force under Francisco Orellana, the author re- 
constructs the adventures of the first white men 
to cross the Andes from Ecuador and descend 
the Amazon River in 1541-42 


PHILLIPS, WENDELL, 1921- 

Qataban and Sheba; exploring the ancient 
kingdoms on the Biblical spice routes 

Harcourt 1955 362p illus 


of Arabia. 
maps $5 


The author's account of his four archaeo- 
logical expeditions in southern Arabia, “Work- 
ing at the ancient city of Beihan, the expedition 
enjoyed Arab friendships as it unearthed valu- 
able objects; but at Yemen, searching for clues 
in Sheba’s history there were the local tensions 
and resentments that led to near violence.” 
Kirkus 


Wess, Cecit STANLEY 


Odyssey of an Animal Collector; intro- 
duction by G. M. Vevers. Longmans 
1954 ,cl1953, 368p illus 31 plates on 
16 leaves $6.50 


First published in England, 1953 with title: 
A wanderer in the wind 

“The worldwide expeditions of a naturalist 
and zoo curator, over more than 30 years, in 
search of wild animals and rare birds. He writes 
mostly of the habits and physiology of animals 
and the ingenious ways he has found of collect- 
ing and caring for them.” Publishers’ weekly 


WEYER, EDWARD MOFFAT, 1904- 


Jungle Quest; with photographs by the 
author. Harper 1955 198p illus maps 
$3.50 

A record of the author's expedition into the 

Mato Grosso region of Brazil to find Orlando 

Villas Boas, who was working among the primi- 

tive Indians there. He visited villages of the 

Chavante and Camayura (Kamaiura) Indians 

where he finally found Villas Boas 


HUMOR 


SKINNER, CORNELIA OTIs, 1901- 


Bottoms Up! Drawings by Alajalov. 
Dodd 1955 208p illus $3 


Parts of this book appeared in “The New 
Yorker” 

The author reminiscences in this series of 
sketches about her early theater plays on the 
road, her father, her life as a “sports widow,” 
impressions of Paris, etc. 





MAN’S HOPES AND 
EMOTIONS 


CONN, HOWARD JAMES 
Hope that Sets Men Free. Harper 1954 
192p $2.50 
A search for the real basis for hope in the 
contemporary world is the theme of this book. 
The author acknowledges that all men live by 
hope of one kind or another, but that many of 
the hopes held today are much too fragile to 
sustain life—except those grounded in the Chris- 
tian religion 
HUTSCHNECKER, ARNOLD A. 1898- 
Love and Hate in Human Nature. 
well 1955 278p $3.50 
F The physician-author examines the effects 
of man’s two most powerful emotions, his crea- 


Cro- 


tive drive of love and his destructive drive of. 


hate. Through a series of case histories he traces 
the influence of these drives on the human per- 
sonality from infancy to maturity 


OUR EARLIEST BEGINNINGS 


LINTON, RALPH, 1893-1953 
Tree of Culture. Knopf 1955 692p illus 
maps $5.75 

The author presents his views on the nature 
of society and cultural change, and embodies the 
history of civilization from the earliest begin- 
nings of human societies to the onset of the 
modern age 


HAWKES, JACQUETTA (HOPKINS) 1910- 

Man on Earth. Random House 1955 
(€1954, 252p illus $3.75 

This is the story of human being. The hero 

is man, seen as the gallant bearer of mind and 

spirit. We watch the unfolding of events in time 

past and the emergence of the human species. 

Eventually, examining the fossils of the past, we 
come face to face with ourselves 


PECULIARLY AMERICAN 


CHASE, GILBERT, 1906- 

America’s Music; from the Pilgrims to 
the present. McGraw 1955 xxiii, 733p 
music $8.50 

The author describes and evaluates our 

American music from Puritan hymns, Indian tri- 
bal music, Negro spirituals, and folk songs to 
jazz, Broadway musicals and experiments in 
symphonic and operatic mediums. Includes ma- 
terial on individuals and groups who contributed 
to our musical heritage 


FORTUNE (PERIODICAL) 

Changing American Market, by the edi- 
tors of Fortune. Hanover House 1955 
304p illus $4.50 

“The book's chapters originally appeared 


as twelve articles in ‘Fortune een August 
1953 and August 1954.” Introduction 








READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


How and why U.S. consumers spend their 
money and the immense changes that are being 
worked in our economic and social life are the 
subjects of this book 


GARRETT, GARET, 1878-1954 
The American Story. Regnery 1955 4Qip 
$5 

“This is the story of America from its be- 
ginning to its position today as a world power. 
It is an account of how a small band of men 
and women conquered a wilderness, and of the 
gigantic strides by the next five generations 
which made the nation great.’ Huntting 


WORLD WAR II 


FULLER, JEAN OVERTON 
No. 13, Bob. Little 1954 240p front 
$3.50 

First published in England, 1954 with 
title: The Starr affair 

An account of German counter-espionage 
in France during World War II and of the 
efforts of Captain John Starr of British Intelli- 
gence to defeat it. 


HARKINS, PHILIP, 1912- 
Blackburn’s Headhunters. 
326p map $3.75 


Based on a diary kept by Lt. Blackburn 
who escaped into the jungles in 1941 after the 
fall of Bataan and led a native guerrilla army 
against Japanese in the Philippine wilderness 
until the surrender in 1945 


Norton 1955 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


CuirT, DENISON HALLEY 
White Terror of the Atlantic. Stackpole 
1954 187p $3.50 


“Lieutenant Ransome is a member of the 
Coast Guard Patrol which keep open the sea 
lanes threatened by giant icebergs crashing off 
the Greenland icecap. Matt is trapped on No. 17 
Berg by a premature TNT explosion, and he is 
joined by the crew of a rescue plane which 
crashes.” Huntting 


PONT, CLARICE 

Sally on the Fence; decorations by Genia 
rpseud,. Nelson 1955 192p front $2.50 
“Sally at 15 has had a full life in New 

York with her artistic mother and faces a good 
many frustrations and misunderstandings when 
she goes after her mother’s death to live with 
her father, a small town doctor in Iowa who had 
remarried after the divorce years before.” Kirkus 


TUNIS, JOHN ROBERTS, 1889- 

Buddy and the Old Pro; illus. by Jay 
Hyde Barnum. Morrow 1955. 189p 
illus $2.50 

Buddy is captain of his school (baseball) 


team, the Benjamin Franklin Tigers. The old 
pro, a former big-league star and Buddy’s hero, 









APRIL 1955 


TUNIS, JOHN R.—Continued 
is now coach of the team opposing the Tigers in 
the season’s most important game. Buddy and 
his teammates are wholly unprepared for his un- 
sportsmanlike behavior. The effect of his tactics 
on the team and on Buddy is dramatized in this 
story 


WEBER, LENORA (MATTINGLY) 1895- 
Beany Has a Secret Life. Crowell 1955 
262p $2.75 

Follows “Leave it to Beany” 

Beany Malone, now a junior in high school, 
finds it difficult to adjust to a new stepmother 
and furthermore her social life preserts still 
more problems in school and out 


WELCH, RONALD 
Knight Crusader; illus. by William Stobbs. 
Oxford 1954 272p illus map $2.75 
“In the days of the Crusades seventeen- 
year-old Philip d’Aubigny escapes from the 
Turks in Damascus and fights by the side of 
Richard the Lionhearted.” Retail bookseller 


SUBTEEN 


DARINGER, HELEN FERN, 1892- 
Like a Lady; illus. by Susan Knight. Har- 
court 1955 218p illus $2.50 
A “story of 12-year-old Johanna’s determi- 
nation to buy her mother a beautiful new dress, 
and of the successes and disappointments.” Mc- 
Clurg. Book news 


GoopDENoW, EARLE, 1913- 

Angelo Goes to the Carnival; written and 
illus. by Earle Goodenow. Knopf 1955 
unp illus $2 

Angelo, a little boy in a coastal town in 

Italy, longed for a costume to wear to the Car- 

nival. With the help of some fishes, Angelo 

found a costume in a treasure chest at the bottom 
of the sea 


HOLLAND, MARION, 1908- 

Billy's Clubhouse; written and illus. by 
Marion Holland. Knopf 1955 180p 
illus $2.50 

Continues the adventures of Billy begun in 

“Billy had a system” 

“Billy and his friend Fats become involved 
in several amusing plans to save their baseball 
field.” Retail bookseller 


HuNT, MABEL LEIGH, 1892- 
Miss Jellytot’s Visit; illus. by Velma Isley. 
Lippincott 1955 126p illus $2.50 
“Katie O’Dea decided she wanted to be a 
visitor in her own house. As Miss Jellytot she 
came for a week that turned out to be a mixture 
of pleasure and pain.” McClurg. Book news 





LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCES, 1904- 
Diana ‘in the China Shop; written and 
illus. by Eleanor Frances Lattimore. 
Morrow 1955 128p illus $2.25 


“Diana who lives in Charleston where her 
Grandmother runs an antique shop, has some bad 
and good times in connection with it... Diana 
breaks things and gets into scrapes that are never 
‘quite’ her fault. But a visit to the shore, a 
rescue in a storm and an exciting sale prove 
Diana's capability to take care of the shop on 
her own.” Kirkus 


L’'HOMMEDIEU, DOROTHY (KEASBEY) 
1885- 
Pompon; illus. by Marie C. Nichols. 
Ariel Bks. 1955 54p illus $2.50 
“Having lived a sheltered life tin the city: 
Pompon is one day taken to the country by his 
proper mistress there to get lost. He is chased, 
torn at by branches, drenched in streams, all to 
the detriment of his fancy poodle cut,—until a 
little girl finds him.” Kirkus 


RUGH, BELLE DORMAN 
Crystal Mountain; illus. by Ernest H. 
Shepard. Houghton 1955 208p illus 
$2.75 
“Four American boys and a red-headed 
English girl in the Lebanon mountains north of 
Palestine become involved in the mystery of an 
abandoned house and the secret of its earlier 
occupant—an extraordinary tree-climbing gover- 
ness.” McClurg. Book news 


SCHRANK, JOSEPH, 1900- 

Cello in the Belly of the Plane; illus. by 
Erika Weihs. Watts, F. 1954 54p 
illus $2.50 

Young Lou's cello was bigger than he was 

—and he could play only three pieces on it. But 

that was all he needed to save the passengers on 

a big airplane from panicking when the going 

got rough and the landing gear went out of com- 

mission 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Duvolisin, ROGER ANTOINE, 1904- 
Two Lonely Ducks; a counting book. 
Knopf 1955 unp illus $2 
' The little white duck and the drake were 
lonely until they began to raise a family of ten 
baby ducklings. This picture book provides a 
lesson in numbers by counting the ducklings, 
the days of the week, and weeks in a month 


KONKLE, JANET 
Easter Kitten; color sketches by Katherine 
Evans. Childrens Press 1955 unp illus 
$1.50 
The story of a little kitten whose curiosity 
made him examine the first flower of spring, 
listen to the — of life in a duck’s egg and 


help the Easter it hide Easter eggs for the 
children 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and General Literature Index, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. 950 University Avenue, New York. To be supplemented by new titles each 


month. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCI- 
ENCE, Boston. Totalitarianism; Proceed 
ings of a Conference held at the Academy; 
Ed. with an Introduction by Carl J. Fried 
rich. Harvard Univ. Press 1954 


CARNOVSKY, LEON, ed. International As- 
pects of Librarianship. Univ. of Chicago 
Press 1954 $4 (Studies in Library Science) 


CHRISTIAN VALUES AND ECONOMIC LIFE, 
by John C. Bennett and Others. Harper 
1954 $3.50 (Series on Ethics and Eco- 
nomic Life) 


Cote, S. G. AND CoLE, M. W. Minorities 
and the American Promise. Harper 1954 
$4.50 (Bureau for Intercultural Education 
Publication Ser.) 


Davis, W. M. Geographical Essays. Edited 
by Dougias Wilson Johnson. Dover 1954 
$5.50 


FREMANTLE, A. J. ed. Treasury of Early 


Christianity. Viking 1953 $6 


JARRETT, J. L. AND McMurarin, S. M. eds. 
Contemporary Philosophy; a Book of 
Readings. Holt 1954 $6.50 


Konvitz, M. R. Bill of Rights Reader. Cor- 
nell Univ. Press 1954 $6.50 (Cornell 
Studies in Civil Liberty) 


LEDNICKI, WACLAW. Russia, Poland, and 
the West. Roy Pubs. 1954 $5 


MAUuRIAC, FRANCOIS. Letters on Art and Lit- 
erature. Philosophical Lib. 1953 $3 


New YorK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. Medi- 
cine and Science; ed. by Iago Gladstone. 
Int. Univs. Press 1954 $3 (Lectures to the 
Laity) 


SOROKIN, P. A. ed. Forms and Techniques 
of Altruistic and Spiritual Growth, a Sym- 
posium. Beacon Press 1954 $6 (Publica- 
tions of the Harvard Research Center in 
Creative Altruism) 





